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Prefatory Note to Volume 16 

OP 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. 



The present volume forms the second part of the series of 
Special Reports on the school training of women for their 
home duties, foreshadowed in the Prefatory Note to Miss 
Ravenhill's Report on this subject, published last year. The 
Board have been able to supply some of the more important 
gaps in the material there referred to, by the valuable and 
comprehensive account of what has been and is being done in 
Belgium, which opens the present series, and by the careful and 
interesting paper on Sweden. Mrs. Hierta-Retzius, who has 
been a zealous pioneer of the teaching of Domestic Economy in 
Sweden, has added to the value of this contribution by her 
Supplementary Notes, and for these the Board desire to take 
this opportunity of thanking her. 

In the case of those reports, which were originally prepared 
before 1904, care has been taken to bring the information so far 
as possible up to date, by the addition of notes recording any 
important changes or developments in the teaching of Domestic 
Economy in the country with which they deal. No attempt 
has been made, however, to bring any statistics that may be 
found in them up to date. 

The need for greater attention in our schools to the future 
domestic duties of girls has not diminished since these volumes 
were first planned. The late Professor Withers, a man whose 
judgment was far removed from any suspicion of narrow 
sympathies or reactionary tendencies, was greatly impressed by 
" the sterile imitation of Boys' Schools on their weakest side 
which marked " many of the most distinguished Girls' Schools " 
that he had inspected. He was under the impression — an 
impression which many of the most thoughtful women are 
coming to share — " that the reaction against excessively domestic 
and feminine types of training has already gone too far, and 
that there is risk of a progressive diminution of interest 
among girls in house management." What may be called the 
''Secondary" aspect of the case has been clearly realised in 
Sweden, one of the most aristocratic, and in Switzerland, one of 
the most democratic countries in Europe. In both countries 
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great attention has been given to the needs of the middle 
classes, while those of the industrial workers have not been 
forgotten. In both much has been due to private initiative, 
supported however in Switzerland by the power of the organised 
local community. But if the needs of the middle classes in 
England have only been clearly seen by some of the more fitr- 
sighted, there are no two opinions that the pressure of economic 
and social conditions in a great industrial community is destroying 
this interest even more surely and rapidly among girls and 
women who have to work in fectories and places of business. 

It is this movement of opinion which makes the work being 
done in Belgium so important. There may be ground for 
thinking that the utilitarian attitude is in danger of over 
emphasis in the actual practice of the various types of Belgian 
school which teach household management as an important 
part of their curriculum, but it is impossible to deny the truth 
of the picture drawn by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, 
and PubUc Works in a circular addressed in 1889 to the Gov- 
ernors of the provinces of the kingdom. After calling attention 
to the preponderant influence which the woman exercises on the 
welfare and morality of the family, the Minister goes on to ask 
" how the daughters of our working men actually prepare them- 
selves to exercise this influence and to fulfil the mission which 
devolves upon them. 

" Up to the present, leaving out of accoimt the needlework 
which she learns at the primary school, a girl is supposed to 
serve her apprenticeship as future mother of a family at home. 
Assuredly this system would be the best, but it is only possible 
if the girl can carry on, in her own home, a trade that enables 
her to earn her daily bread. 

" Now the exigencies of the organisation of modern labour have 
rendered this method inapplicable in the industrial parts of the 
coimtry. The girl goes out early in the morning to the coal 
mines, to the works, to the factory ; she often stays there all day 
and only returns home in the evening. She has, therefore, no 
opportunity of adapting herself to household duties, nor of 
acquiring the domestic virtues which will be necessary to her 
when, in her turn, she founds a new home. And not only is the 
opportunity wanting, but there is no inclination. When her 
daily work is accomplished she considers herself dispensed from 
every other occupation. Having worked as industriously and 
as long as her father and her brothers, she believes herself 
justified in resting when they do. It is, doubtless, but rarely 
that the thought of a preparation for future duties enters 
her mind. She thus arrives at the marriage period almost a 



stranger to all the necessities, as to all the responsibilities, 
of her new social condition. 

" The girl's ignorance is still greater if, as is the case in certain 
industries, the mother of the family herself works in the factory 
and Uves, for a great part of the day, separated from her children 
whom she confides to strangers or to charitable institutions. 

" It is not surprising that the new home, established under 
these imfavourable conditions, soon presents a spectacle of the 
greatest moral and economic disorder. The income is squandered; 
the dwelling and the furniture are spoiled; the children are 
deprived of the necessary moral and physical care ; the meals are 
badly and hastily prepared. Soon the head of the family, 
instinctively revolted by the appearance of permanent mess 
which his home presents, yields to the temptations of the public- 
house, and to the invitations of his comrades. Then the home, 
morally speaking, is dissolved. Continual discussions destroy 
the affection, and, as they grow up, the children, left to themselves 
and their education neglected, tend to absent themselves more 
and more from a home where there is nothing to cheer their eyes 
or delight their hearts. 

" The evil inevitably increases from generation to generation, 
and we end by becoming accustomed to the idea that it is all 
normal and that we cannot change any of it." 

This is the problem that all industrial peoples are called upon 
to grapple with. It needs the gravest consideration and the 
most energetic measures. What can be done by the earnest 
efforts of unoflScial persons convinced of the need for action is 
seen in the account given of the development of this work in 
Switzerland, but, above all, in Sweden, where the State has done 
little more than to second and support private initiative, where 
this showed itself effective. Even in Belgium, where the recently 
constituted Mim'stry of Industry and Labour, aided by the 
Ministry of Pubhc Instruction, have done so much, it is the 
enthusiasm of individuals which lies behind the success of the 
movement. The ideals that inspire them are well expressed in 
the following quotation from the words of one to whom a very 
large share of the credit for all that has been done is due : — 

" Je caresse ime id6e, et je mets tout en oeuvre pour la 
r^liser: c'est de former dans nos ^coles industrielles et 
professionnelles des hommes instruits, aptes, r^fl^chis, ranges, 
artisans de la prosp^rit^ g^n^rale, et d autre part d'obtenir, par 
I'enseignement pratique que nous donnons dans nos ^oles 
m^nag^ros, des femmes ^conomes, pr^voyantes, dclair^es et 
renseign^ sur leur mission familiale, pouvant par le mariage 
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assurer le bonheur du foyer et servir d'exemple aux autres 

travailleurs Ce n'est peut-etre qu'un beau reve mais 

j'esp^re cependant qu'il se r^isera bientdt" * 

There is no need to say here that the present volume makes 
no claim to have given an exhaustive account of housewifery 
teaching on the Continent. Many countries f are quite unrepre- 
sented in its pages but useful information 'as to some of these will 
be found in " L' Education domestique des jeunes filles ou la 
formation des meres," Louis Frank (Paris, Librairie Larousse, 
1904). Some parts of Germany were visited and reported on 
for the Board by Miss Ella Py croft in 1901, but the advance 
made during the last few years in various parts of that Empire 
has been so great that it has not seemed advisable to issue her 
paper, though it is available for consultation at the Board of 
ilducation Library. Meantime a new report upon the work being 
done in Germany and Austria is in course of preparation. Some 
accoimt, though not an exhaustive one, of domestic economy 
teaching in Baden will be found in a paper on " Continuation 
School Work in the Grand Duchy of Baden and in Canton 
Zttrich," by Mrs. Barger, recently issued by the Board of 
Education. 

The Board desire to take this opportunity of recording their 
thanks to the oiScials and private individuals, in addition to 
those already named, who have assisted in the preparation of 
this volume, especially to the Inspector General of Technical 
Education (Ministry of Industry and Labour), the Director 
General of Primary Education and the Director General of 
Secondary Education (Ministry of the Interior and of Public 
Education), Belgium ; to Director Otto Salomon, Ntttts, Sweden ; 
to Dr. jur. Albert Huber, Staatsschreiber of the Canton of Zttrich, 
and to Frau Coradi-Stahl, Federal Inspectress of Technical and 
Domestic Schools for Women, Switzerland. 

It should be added that, as in the case of previous volumes, 
the authors of the following papers are alone responsible for the 
terms employed and the opinions expressed. 

Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, 
March, 1906. 

♦ M. Eugene Rombaut, Inspecteur general de renseignement industrial 
et prof essionnel, avec rang de directeur general (Miniature de Industrie et 
du Travail). 

t An interesting indication of the movement of opinion in Poland is 
offered by a sm^S book called " Ideals in Practice ' by the Countess 
Zamoyaka, translated from the French by Lady Margaret Domvile. 
(London, Art and Book Co.. 1903.) 
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HOUSEWIFERY INSTRUCTION IN STATE- 
SUPPORTED SCHOOLS IN BELGIUM. 



[Note. — In the following report the term "houaewifery instruction '* 
is not used in the limited or technical sense to which it is sometimes 
confined, but is held to cover, in accordance with its literal meaning, 
everything that belongs to the internal management and work of 
a home; it corresponds to '' enseignemerU nUnagery The term 
'^economie domestique^^ is used in the Belgian Reports to repre- 
sent either the theory and practice of household work (coolang, 
laundry work, etc.) when this is taught separately from needlework, 
as in primary and secondary schools, or theoretic instruction as 
opposed to practical work, as in the special housewifery schools ; 
it has been given as " domestic economy '' in both cases in the 
following pages, and it is hoped that the context will make any 
differences in meaning clear. 

Section IV. of the report (p. 59 ff.) deals with the special 
housewifery schools and classes, which are the most important 
institutions in Belgium from the point of view of the training of 
girls for home life. The present arrangement of the report, 
beginning with Primary Education, has been adopted in order to 
show the development of this instruction through the various 
progressive stages of school life. — H. E. M.] 



1.— PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
A. — Outline of the General System op Primary Education.* 

Education in Belgium is not compulsory ; it is free for poor Eduoation 
childrenf between the ages of six and fourteen. Not Oom- 

In the communal schools of the town of Brussels, education is pulsory; 
free for all children Uving in the town ; 13,994 children attended JJ^ ^^"°^ 
the nineteen free primary schools of the Ville de Bruxdles during 
1903-1904. At the close of 1902 there were 827,165 children 
(boys and girls) in Belgian primary schools under State control ; 
of these 774,378 pupils were receiving free instruction and 52,787 
were paying pupils. 

The progress that has been made in recent years may be measured 
by the fact that the proportion of young men at the age of military 
service (nineteen to twenty years), who are unable to read or write, 
has fallen from 29-33 per cent, in 1870 t o 11 • 10 per cent, in 1902. 

* A paper on " Recent Legislation on Elementary Education in Belgium," 
by Mr. M. E. Sadler and Mr. R. L. Morant, was published in Vol. 1. of " Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects '- (1897). 

t The right to claim free education for children depends, inversely, upon 
the amount of State tax paid by parents and is regulated by lav. 
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Hinistry. 



Different 
Classes of 
Primary 
Schools. 



Primary, Secondary, and Higlier (University) Education, w£en 
supported from State fmids, are under the control of the Ministire 
de VlwUrieur et de r Instruction publique. 

The primary schools which receive State grants are of three 
kinds : — 

1. Communal schools. 

2. Schools adopted by the communes. 

3. Private schools subsidised by the State. 

Communal Schools are directed by the communes.* In 1890 
there were 4,383 primary conmiunal schools with an attend- 
ance of 476,660 pupils. 

Adopted Schools are private schools which, to a certain extent, 
are taken over by the communes ; they receive communal as well 
as State support, and educate children who have the right 
to free instruction, and who are sent to them by the commtmes. 
There were 175,118 pupils in adopted schools in 1899. 

The third class of schools are Private Schodsf {i.e., schools under 
private control), which are not adopted by the communes,but which 
fulfil the conditions necessary for adoption. The State allows 
these schools grants on the same footing as the schools of the first 
two categories. There were altogether 2,368 adopted and private 
primary schools subsidised by the Belgian Government in 1899, 
with 134,023 pupils in the private schools. 

Each commune is obliged by law to have at least one primary 
school, open to all children of both sexes for whom free education 
is claimed. The commune may organise its primary education by 



* The essential internal divisions of Belgium are tiie provinoes and com- 
munes. There are 2,600 communes, each -with its own elected oounoil» 
burgomaster or mayor, and ^chevms. The ^hevins (two or more) ace selected 
from the membership of the council and have executive duties to perform as 
salaried assistants of the mayor. Each of the nine provinces of Belgium has 
its own elective assembly — the provincial council ; the most important work 
of the council is done by a standinig committee of six members {la dipuiation 
ptrmanerUe). 

Information as to the Belgian system of local govermnent may be found in : 
•< Municipal Government in Continental Europe.'- By Albert Shaw. (New 
York, The Century Co.) (1897). 

t The number of private educational institutionB In Belgium is consider- 
able ; the greater number of these are supported and directed by the clergy. 
There are two private universities, of which the one at Louvain is directed 
by the bishops. There are more than eighty small seminaries, institutes and 
colleges, of which fifty are under the control of the bishops, and thirty belong 
to rdigious bodies ; most of these institutions have a large attendance^ for 
instance, the ImtUtU Saitd-Louis at Brussels has nearly 1,500 pupils ; more 
than sixty-five secondary schoob for boys, of which twenty-five belong to 
the clergy and twenty-four to religious bodies ; more than 150 institutions 
or boarding schools for girls, of which 107 are managed by nuns. There are 
also numerous primary schools, infant schools, and adult schools founded in 
great measure by the local committees of Roman Catholic schools, by the 
Brothers of the Christian schools, and by other orders. Further, in the great 
centres, private institutiaiis exist, which especially prepare pupils for the 
higher technical schools and for the military school 
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the creation or maintenance of one or more communal schools, or 
by the adoption of private schools fulfilling the legal conditions, or 
by a combination of these methods. 

The commimes may also support infant schools for children Infant 
from three to six years of age, and adult schools, for pupils Schoob and 
from the age of fourteen and upwards. In 1899 there were^^^* 
2,198 infant schools and 2,615 adult schools in receipt of State 
grants. 

Schools attached to State-supported institutions for the deaf Schools for 
and dumb, and the blind, to orphan asylums and children's homes, 5^f5?**^® 
to prisons, to the dipdt de medioUe at Merxplas, and to the ^^^otv 
maisons de refuge at Wortel, the State reformatory schools and Schools, 
the institution royale at Messines, are tmder the jurisdiction of the 
Ministere de la Justice. As these institutions provide primary 
education, statistics relating to them are included in the Report on 
primary education of the Minister of the Interior and Public 
Education. 

The (Euvre de Venfance anormale has recommended and obtained, 
in some very populous centres, the establishment of special schools 
for poor children whose intellectual or physical infirmities pre- 
vent them from attending the public schools ; teachers assist 
by giving up a part of their spare time, teaching these children for 
two or three half hours a week, either in their own or in the children's 
homes. 

The three classes of primary schools, named above, are eligible State Grants, 
for State grants, if they fulfil the necessary conditions. In order to 
be subsidised by the State, a primary school, whether communal, 
adopted, or adoptable, must be attended by at least twenty pupils 
who are legally entitled to free education ;* account is not taken, 
in calculating State grants, of pupils, who receive free instruc- 
tion by reason of local regulations, or of those who pay a fee. The 
school .must be in a position to give a complete primary education, 
including the three standards or classes corresponding to the three 
degrees of the syllabus of primary education. For the purposes 
of grant, schools having at least the minimum number of free 
pupils prescribed, are arranged in three categories, according to 
the average number per class of pupils having a right to free 
instruction who attend : — 

Third category. — Schools with twenty to thirty-five free pupils 

per class. 
Second category.— Schools with thirty-six to fifty free pupils 

per class. 
First category. —Schools with fifty -one (or more) free pupils 
per class. 

« This minimnm of twenty pupils is not demanded for the one commmial 
school which every commune is obligeoU by law, to possess (which school may 
be either communal or adopted), nor for communal, adopted, or adoptable 
schools established in communes or districts of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

9088. B2 
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StateiGrants The State grants to primary schools are determined according 
—continued, to the following rates : — ^^^ 



3rd category - 
2iid category • 
1st category • 



Schools with only 
one class. 



Sohoolfl with two or more classes. 




In addition, if the one school (communal or adopted) obligatory 
by law in each commune, has less than twenty free pupils, it receives 
a grant of 640 francs ; schools (communal, adopted or adoptable) 
established in communes or districts with less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, with ten to nineteen free pupils, receive 540 francs, with less 
than ten pupils, 30 francs per pupil. Further regulations apply 
to special cases. In schools with several classes the grant is reduced 
by lOOfrancs for eachclass conducted by a teacher without a diploma 
and not definitely dispensed from the examination. State grants 
for primary education, in 1900, amounted to 15,219,025 francs. 

Infant schools^ communal, adopted, or adoptable, in order to 
receive State grants, must have suitable accommodation and furni- 
ture, a capable teaching staff, be open to inspection, give instruction 
according to the official syllabus, receive free the children, from 
three to six years of age, of poor people, and have an attendance 
of at least twenty free pupils, or in communes or districts with 
under 1,000 inhabitants, of at least ten free pupils. For the purposes 
of State grant, infant schools are divided into the same three cate- 
gories as primary schools, according to the average number per class 
of pupils who receive free education . The grant is reduced for each 
class conducted by a teacher who does not possess a recognised 
teaching certificate. State grants to infant (or kindergarten) sshools 
are given according to the following rates : — 



3rd category - 
2nd category - 
Ist category - 



Schools with only 
one class. 



francs. 
250 
300 
350 



Schools with two or more classes. 



For one of the 
classes. 



francs. 
250 
300 
300 



For each of the 
other classes. 



francs. 
225 
276 
325 



Schools in communes with less than 1,000 inhabitants, and an 
attendance of ten to nineteen free pupils, receive ten francs per pupil. , 

The regulations for aduU schools (communal, adopted or adopt- 
able) are the same as for infant schools as regards inspection and 
accommodation ; further, at least half the members of the teaching 
staff must possess a legal diploma for primary education, the school 
must belong to one of the three recognised classes of adult schools,* 

• iScc page 26. 
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must be open for at least a hundred hours every year (except schools 
held on Sunday), must receive poor children over fourteen years 
of age (or, if they have left the primary school, over twelve years 
of age) free of charge, must never admit pupils who attend the 
primary school*, and must have an attendance of at least ten, 
or, where the population is under 1,000, of at least six free pupils. 
Schools are divided, for the purposes of grant, into the following 
three categories : — 

Third category. — Schools with an average of ten to twenty 

pupils receiving free instruction per class. 
Second category. — Schools with twenty-one to forty free 

pupils per class. 
First category.— Schools with forty-one free pupils and 
upwards per class. 
Bates of State grants to adult schools : — 



3rd category - 
2nd category - 
Ist category - 



Schools with only 
one class. 



francs. 
120 
160 
200 



Schools with two or more classes. 



For one of the 
classes. 



francs. 
120 
160 
200 



For each of the 
other classes. 



francs. 
100 
140 
180 



Adult schools in districts of less than 1,000 inhabitants and with 
six to nine free pupils, receive ten francs per pupil ; schools open 
only on Sunday, which are open for less than a hundred hours during 
the year, can receive, if the courses are given during at least seventy 
five hours a year, a grant equivalent to three-quarters of the normal 
rate. The grant is diminished by twenty -five francs for each class 
conducted by a teacher who has not a diploma for primary edu- 
cation and is not dispensed from the examination. 

Instruction in the primary school consists of three courses or standards, 
standards : the lower standard {degrS iUmefnJtaire) to which children 
are admitted from six years of age ; the middle standard {degri 
moyen) (ages eight to nine, nine to ten) ; the upper standard 
(iegr^ sufirieur) (ages ten to eleven and eleven to twelve). Each 
standard thus covers two years and consists, if there are sufficient 
teachers and pupils, of two (or more) divisions or classes. The 
commime can add a fourth standard (degri compUmentaire) which 
represents a seventh school year ; in 1899 there were sixty -four 
dcdes primaires supSrieures or fourth standards (forty -three com- 
munal, six adopted, fifteen private subsidised). 

The communal council draws up the syllabus of instruction for Corrioulum. 
communal primary schools, except for religious and moral in- 
struction, which is entirely tmder the direction of ministers of the 
various denominations. 

The following subjects are compulsory : religious and moral 
instruction (from which pupils may be dispensed) ; reading ; 

* An exception to this rule is v^sid^ in tbe ciise of special hoosewifery courses. 
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writing ; arithmetic and the metrical system ; French, Flemish, or 
German, according to the locality ; geography ; history of Belgium ; 
drawing ; principles of hygiene ; singing ; gynmastics ; needlework 
for girls ; principles of agriculture for boys in rural communes. 
These subjects are compulsory in communal and adopted 
primary schools ; private schools are not obliged to include 
religious and moral instruction in their curricula in order to receive 
State grants. 

Other optional subjects may be added according to the decision 
of the communal council. In 1899 elementary principles of natural 
science were taught in 626 schools (of all three classes) ; a second 
language in 2,556 schools ; principles of constitutional law and 
social economy (for boys) in 309 schools ; book-keeping in 240 
schools ; domestic economy (for girls) in 1,116 schools ; manual 
work (for boys) in seventy-four schools ; principles of agriculture 
(for boys) in twenty-six schools ; elements of a third language in 
twenty-seven schools. 

A specimen syllabus of instruction, allowing 25 hours a week in 
each standard, which most communes have adopted without modi- 
fication, was issued by the Minister of the Interior and of Public 
Education in 1897. The sections of this model syllabus which 
deal with needlework and domestic economy are given below (pp. 16 
and 19) ; the syllabus in hygiene is given in Appendix B (p. 127). 
School School is held in the morning and afternoon, lasting two and 

Hours. a half or three hours each time, and every day of the week (except 

Sunday) ; Thursday or Saturday afternoon is a holiday. 

Teachers The communal council appoints and dismisses its own teachers, 

and Train- but they have a right of appeal to the Government. A teacher 

ing Colleges, in a communal primary school is obliged by law to be of Belgian 

nationality, and to hold a recognised teacher's certificate. 

The conmiunal council fixes the salaries of its teachers, but the 
Government has established an obligatory miniTnum scale of 
salaries according to the population of the conmiune.* In addition 
to salary, the communes must supply teachers (men and women) 
with free lodging or an equivalent. 

The State, the provinces and the communes have the power 
to establish training colleges, and to subsidise recognised private 
training colleges. In order to be recognised, or sanctioned, by 
the Government a private college must fulfil the legal conditions ; 
these include an acceptance of the syllabus of instruction. In 1899 
there were thirteen State training colleges for primary teachers, 
seven for men and six for women, with a total attendance of 737 
pupils; forty recognised, or sanctioned, private training colleges, 
twelve for men and twenty-eight for women. Most of these colleges 
are boarding institutions. 

* Minimum scale of salaries (by law), e.g. — ^Fifth category, communes witli 
1,500 inhabitants and less: teachers (men and women), 1,200 francs; 
assistants, 1,000 francs. First category, communes with more than 100,000 
inhabitants: men, 2,400 francs, women, 2,200; aasistants (men) 1,400, 
(women) 1,200. 
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For admittance to a training college the student must be between 
fifteen and twenty-two years of age, and must pass a medical 
examination. The course lasts four years. 

The curriculum includes as compulsory subjects all the subjects 
given above as obligatory and optional in primary schools (with 
the exception of a third language) and, in addition, pedagogy and 
method (theory and practice), elementary principles of the con- 
stitutional law of Belgium and of the legislation bearing on primary 
education, and savoir-vivre* Measures are taken to ensure absolute 
religious liberty to the students in both State and sanctioned 
private institutions. Practice in teaching is given in special prac- 
tising schools attached to the colleges. 

There is an entrance examination, including the compulsory 
subjects of primary schools; an examination, written, oral and 
practical at the end of each half year, and a leaving examination 
at the end of the course. The last named includes a written, an 
oral and a practical examination and a test in teaching. Students 
who pass the leaving examination receive the dipldme d^instUuteur. 

The Department of the Interior and of Public Education regulates 
the number and functions of the teachers for each training college, 
the syllabus of instruction and matters relating to the students, 
and is responsible, generally speaking, for the administration of 
the college. 

Teachers' conferences are held, at the expense of the State, three Teachers' 
times a year, under the presidency of the head inspector where ^nfere^o®*. 
practicable, otherwise of the district inspector. All communal 
primary teachers (men and women) are obliged to attend ; attend- 
ance is optional for teachers in adopted and in private subsidised 
schools. The head inspector decides the programme for the con- 
ferences, and submits it for approval to the Minister. Papers are 
read, discussions held, and model lessons given ; the papers and 
discussions may deal with anything which bears on the progress 
of primary education, and especially with the examination of the 
methods, books, and materials of instruction used in the schools. 

There are also conferences twice a year for infant school teachers. 

Inspectors are the servants of the central government ; there inspeoton. 
are head inspectors and district inspectors. There is a special 
inspectress of needlework. In addition, there are communal 
directors, or inspectors, of communal schools. 

B. — Thb Teaching of Needlework and Dobiestic Economy in 
Primary Schools. 

1. — Introduction of Housemifery Instruction into Schools. 

Organised instruction in domestic subjects, with the exception M. Germain's 
of needlework,! in Belgian schools under State control dates, broadly Report, 1887. 
speaking, from 1887. In July, 1887, M. A. G. Germain, Director 

* This sabjeot (manners) is not given as a special course nor included in 
the examination. 
t As regards needle^vork, see pages 13-14. 
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M.G^rmaiii'B General of Primaiy Education, presented a report on the teaching 
Report, 1887 of houseliold work in primary girls' schools and in training colleges 
— conitntwd. f^p women teachers, to the Minister of the Interior and of Public 
Education. 

The first chapter of the report dealt with the necessity of fitting 
girls for household work. The number of women and girls badly 
prepared for attending to domestic duties, M. Germain said, was 
very considerable in middle-class families, and still greater in the 
homes of the working classes. A visit to some villages, to some of 
the great industrial centres, to the populous quarters of cities, 
would offer a striking proof of the neglect of the domestic education 
of girls. 

The reasons given for this neglect were numerous : " In the first 
place the bad domestic education of the mothers themselves ; the 
insufficiency of their knowledge and of their intellectual and moral 
culture ; the severe exigencies of material life, which take the 
woman away from home, the mother from her children, the growing 
girl from her mother and her teacher, to keep them all day, from 
Monday to Saturday in the field, in the shop, in the work-room, in 
the factory, at the coal mine. The verbatim reports of the Labour 
Commission appointed by the Government to conduct a wide 
inquiry into the conditions of industries and of workers, have 
only to be read to see that one of the principal causes of 
the misery of the working classes is the absence of order and eco- 
nomy in the home, the ignorance of the woman, her incompetency 
in the performance of domestic work. Consequently, adminis- 
trators, masters, work-people alike demand measures that will 
ensure to the girl of the people, with a sufficient knowledge of 
domestic economy and hygiene, the ability to manage a home. 
It is towards the school that all look who desire to see the senti- 
ment of personal dignity, the spirit of order, activity and 
economy, the love of home, awakened in our girls ; they claim that 
it is at the primary school, above all at the housewifery school, that 
the domestic education of our girls should be undertaken." 
Household work {travaux du manage) is held to include : — 

(1) Needlework, principally knitting, sewing, cutting out and 

making ordinary garments ; mending. 

(2) Household occupations properly so called, such as various 

ways of cleaning, washing and ironing linen, cooking, etc. 

M. Germain's report dealt mainly with the second category. 
He reviewed the work that "was being done in this direction in 
Germany, England, Austria, the United States of America, France, 
Switzerland and Belgium. 

In Belgium, only the higher primary schools had a regular do- 
mestic economy course in accordance with a syllabus drawn up by 
the Government. Principles of domestic economy were taught to 
the pupils of the upper standard in many primary schools, not as a 
special, connected course, but, for the most part, iji the form of 
occasional remarks and advice, 
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Hf Gennain gave, however, an interesting account of a visit he 
had paid to a school-mistress, who had started a cooking course for 
the pupils in her upper standard and had, to a great extent, suc- 
ceeded, not only with the pupils but also with the parents and 
neighbours, whose co-operation she had gained ; those of the latter 
who had leisure and means gave the girls opportunities for practice 
in their own kitchens. 

The proposals made by M. Germain for improving this branch of Ministeria) 
education were issued as an order concerning the teaching of Circular, 
domestic economy and household work in primary schools, and in September 
adult schools for girls, in the Circular, Blinistry of the Interior ^^* ^^'^' 
and of Public Education, of the 1st September, 1887,* addressed 
to the Governors of Provinces and intended, through them, for 
the information of communal authorities and teachers. As this 
circular laid the foundations for housewifery instruction in various 
classes and types of schools, it is given in Appendix A. 

The Circular contained proposals for the training of girls for 
home life in the primary school, in a housewifery class to be 
attached to the primary school and in a special class for adults. 

While it is obviously impossible to teach actual household work 
in the primary school proper, the Circular urged that regular in- 
struction in the principles of domestic economy and hygiene, with 
practical demonstrations, should take the place of the occasional 
talks generally given, and that the teacher should encourage her 
pupils to do household tasks at home in illustration of what they 
learnt at school. In addition, needlework, which was already 
included in the primary school curriculum, was considered to form 
an essential part of the contribution of the primary school to the 
domestic education of girls. 

To complete the instruction given in the primary school, it was 
proposed to attach a special class {dasse nUnaghte) to the upper 
standard of the primary school. In this class the older girls 
could learn practical household work, e.gr., for two afternoons a 
week, and so put into practice the theoretic knowledge acquired 
in the schoolroom. Various simplifications of the curriculum of 
the primary school for girls were suggested in order to make room 
for domestic education. 

The Circular further outlined the organisation of a proposed dasse 
mdnagire for adults. 

The following pages will show how far these proposals have been 
carried out, and the organisation of the further developments which 
are controlled by the Ministry of Industry and Labour. 

2.— The Teaching of Needlework. Introduction 

The first administrative measures for promoting the teaching of ^^die- 
needlework in Belgian schools date, according to M. Germain,t Q^^^p^^]^^ 

""" Subject in 

* M. Germain submitted chapters of his work to the Minister as " inatruc- Primary 

tiona,^^ and they were accepted. Schools, 

t Appendix to the report on housewifery education bv M. Germain, 

mentionsd aboTe» pages 11-12. 
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from Maria Theresa. Her general ordinance, published the 6th 
December, 1774, contains the following direction : — " LA <yd, U y a 
des dcoles distindea, les fiUes seront instruUes sdparSmefU. On Uur 
enseignera autant que possible la couture, le tricot, et taut oe qui est 
convenable d leur sexe" But in spite of this promising beginning, 
it was not until 1879 that needlework was made a compulsory 
subject in primary schools for girls. 

In 1874 the Minister of the Interior and of Public Education 
charged- the Central Commission of Piimary Education with an 
examination of this question. The Commission adopted the con- 
clusions presented by M. Germain, at that time Inspector for West 
Flanders. Their report dealt with the actual condition of needle- 
work instruction and with various measures proposed by Inspectors 
with regard to syllabus, methods, materials, teachers, etc. 

By circular of the 26th June, 1877, the Minister of the Interior 
directed that the proposed syllabus should be adopted. This 
syllabus contained instruction (1) in needlework, (2) in principles of 
hygiene, and domestic economy. 

The laws of the Ist July, 1879, and the 20th September, 1884, 
included needlework among the compulsory subjects in primary 
girls' schools. The syllabus of 1877 was maintained, as regard 
this subject, and was reproduced in the model syllabus issued by 
the Government in 1897 {see page 16). 
Aims and Needlework instruction in primary schools aims chiefly at prac- 

Methods of tical results, and by practical is meant everything which is applicable 
Teaching. jn the homes of worlang men, labourers, small tradesmen, etc. Thus, 
for instance, great attention is paid to the making and mending of 
ordinary garments, and fancy work is only taught when useful kinds 
of sewing have been mastered, and then it consists principally of 
trimmings for linen and clothes. While the pupils are only taught 
work adapted to their practical needs, to the conditions in which, 
presimiably, they will have to live, an attempt is made to form their 
taste and to show them that simplicity favours, rather than ex- 
cludes, elegance ; no luxury in the way of bought ornaments, even 
of small cost, is allowed. 

Needlework is taught to the whole class simultaneously, with 
individual correction. The teacher herself generally institutes her 
own methods of instruction ; as a rule the first step consists in 
inductive explanations and demonstration before the pupils. The 
teacher does everything on a large scale so that all the children 
may see ; the knitting stitch in the lower standard, for instance, 
will be shown with large wooden needles, and with thick wool of 
two colours, used alternately for each row of stitches, so that 
each stitch is distinguishable ; this is followed by an examination 
of knitted articles of real sizes — stockings, etc. In a similar way 
in sewing, the different stitches will be first demonstrated on canvas 
upon a frame, with a big needle and thick coloured thread. 
The learning of each stitch is followed by practical applications, 
at first simple and then more advanced ; the latter combine two or 
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more difieient stitchee. When pieces of work are too difficult for 
the pupils of the lower standard to finish, they are handed over to 
the pupils of the middle or the upper standard in order to teach the 
girls to help each other ; cufis, for instance, are sometimes finished 
with crochet work by the pupils of the middle standard, and 
children's petticoats knitted in strips in the middle standard, are 
joined and put into a waist-band by the pupils of the upper 
standard. 

In the upper standard, where cutting out is learnt, measurements 
are taken by one pupil from another before the class ; the pattern 
is drawn and cut out in paper and afterwards in the material, 
havii^ been first studied in the made-up article ; then comes the 
necessary tacking together, fitting, correcting and making up. 
The lessons in cutting out are accompanied by talks on raw 
materials, the choice of stuffs from the point of view of 
price, usefulness, taste, their hygienic properties, etc. ; the 
mistresses also make technological collections (cotton industry, 
wool industry, etc.) and collections of patterns. 

All the work done by the pupils is in real sizes and not on a 
reduced scale. As far as possible, articles are chosen which 
can be used by the girls themselves ; it is hoped that this will help 
the pupils to realise the usefulness of needlework, and that the 
pleasure they take in it will develop their taste for manual 
occupations. 

The necessary materials — ^thread, wool, knitting and sewing 
needles, material, etc. — are supplied gratis by the communal 
council (in the case of private subsidised schools, by friends of 
the schools) to pupils who receive free instruction, at the rate 
of one to one and a half francs per pupil. In some communes 
the pupils are given all the articles which they make themselves ; 
in others, these articles are distributed at the end of the school 
year, or at the beginning of winter to the neediest children in 
the school. 

At every favourable opportunity the subject of other lessons is 
chosen so as to recall or enforce the principles taught in the needle- 
work lessons. In arithmetic, for instance, in the lower standard 
the pupils calculate the cost of the work that has been done (the 
wool used for cuffs, etc.) ; in the middle standard they are taught 
to calculate beforehand the cost of the stuff and materials necessary 
for the work, and to translate into figures the economy of doing 
certain work themselves ; in the upper standard they do similar, 
but more difficult, exercises. Subjects bearing on needlework 
will be chosen for reading, writing, dictation lessons — e.g., the 
usefulness or the pleasure of needlework, a risume of what has 
been learnt,, good taste and simplicity in dress, etc. 

Drawing, in girls' schools, is taught with especial reference to 
needlework, principally in the middle and upper standards. The 
model course issued by the Government includes designs for 
letters and figures for marking, for borders, frillings, and embroidery 
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Model 
Syllabus, 



of various kinds; patterns for various garments— collar, apron» 
chemise, bodice, etc. ; representations of the various kinds of darning 
and patching ; and lessons on the choice of colours for embroidery, 
for dress materials, etc. 

The specimen syllabus issued by the Ministry in 1897 allows 
three hours a week for needlework in the lower standard (first two 
school years), and four hours in the middle (third and fourth years), 
and upper (fifth and sixth years) standards ; there are generally 
four lessons a week. The following is the model course laid down 
for this subject : — 

LowBB Standard. 

1. Knitting a band or garter (two needles) : study of the stitches : stitches 
on the right side; stitches on the wrong side; edges; increasing and 
decreasing ; how to cast on stitches. 

2. Elnitting (four needles) : cufib. 

3. Socks : study of relative proportions, casting on and knitting. 



Brussels 
Primary 
School 
Course. 



MiDDLB StAKDABD. 

Recapitulation of the preceding course. 

1. Knitting stockings : study of the relative proportions ; drawing a 
stocking and its different parts in their relative proportions ; casting on 
and knitting ; how to measure the stocking in course of making it ; how to 
strengthen the heeL 

2. Study of cross stitch on canvas : letters and numbers. 

3. Elements of sewing : running ; hemming ; backstitohing ; overcasting ; 
seam; hem ; French double seam ; oversewing selvedge ; oversewing folded 
edge. 

4. Making simple and easy articles : towels, napkins, handkerchiefs, aprons* 
women's chemises ; patching. 

Upfxb Stakdabd. 

Recapitulation of the preceding course. 

1. Knitting a vest, mittens. 

2. Marking linen ; letters and numbers. 

3. Stitching, gathers, button-holes, eyelet-holes. 

4. Mending garments : simple darning, and darning according to the 
web, of stockings ; patching linen and garments ; fine Horning on linen 
and table-linen. 

5. Cutting out and making easy garments, especially chemises and 
bodices. 

Noit, — ^Fancy work : crochet, embroidery, tapestry work, etc., should only 
be taught to those pupils who have mastered useful sewing. 

The needlework syllabus drawn up by Mile. Oilias, inspec- 
tress of needlework, is followed in aU the commimal primary schools 
of the inspectoral district of Brussels. The syllabus is arranged in 
six school years ; three hours a week are devoted to needlework 
during the first five, and three and a half hours during the sixth 
school year. The first and simplest sewing stitches are taught from 
the first year onwards ; every year revision is made of the stitches 
abeady learnt. Raw materials are furnished gratis by the com- 
munes, at the rate of one and a half francs per pupil ; all the 
apparatus necessary for instruction — ^models, charts, frames, large 
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wooden needles, thick wool, etc. — are ako fumislied by the com- 
munes, and are occasionally supplemented by the teacher. The 
needlework lessons are given to all the class together, with indi- 
vidual help and correction; the instruction is to be given 
methodically, to be as inductive as possible, and to appeal 
to the pupil's intelligence. 

I heard some interesting lessons in the communal primary 
schools for girls, rue GallaU, Schaerbeek (a suburb of Brussels), 
and in the communal primary school, No. 17, rue des Six Jetons, 
Brussels. 

To teach new stitches, a thick needle is used and a large frame, 
woven with coarse thread of different colours ; diagrams showing 
each stage in the new process are drawn on the blackboard. The 
teacher stands before the class, holds up the frame so that all the 
children can see, and slowly makes the new stitch (explaining each 
step) and showing exactly how it is a variation on what they already 
know ; reference is also made to the diagrams on the blackboard. 
When all the children appear to understand they take their needles 
and pieces of material and make the various steps of the stitch 
in time with the teacher — ^hold the needle in position, put the point in 
the right spot at a correct angle, take up the threads, push the needle 
through, etc. ; when one or two stitches have been made, the teacher 
looks at each child's work and gives the necessary help and cor- 
rection. Knitting is taught in a similar way, the teacher using 
large wooden needles and thick wool. 

The children make the new stitches on pieces of white material 
with coloured thread ; the material and thread used are finer 
from year to year. In the first year (ages six to seven), for in- 
stance, running and backstitch on soft, canvas material ; in the 
second year (ages seven to eight), cross stitch, in various patterns 
on canvas, and revision of the stitches learnt in the first year, back 
stitch and running, applied to seams on linen canvas material ; 
third year (eight to nine years), letters and figures in cross stitch on 
canvas, revision of stitches on fine linen canvas, fine seams on the 
straight, on the cross, etc., and hems ; fourth year (ages nine to ten), 
more elaborate letters and numbers in cross stitch on finer canvas, 
revision of stitches, herring bone stitch and hemstitch, entering 
insertions, various kinds of patches ; fifth year (ages ten to eleven), 
cross stitch, letters and numbers on fine linen canvas, hemstitch, 
joining insertions, putting on buttons, hooks and eyes and tapes, 
gathers, tucks, plaits, patches ; sixth year (ages eleven to twelve), 
fine darning and revision of earlier stitches, etc. The pieces of 
material on which the stitches are first practised, are joined together 
into one long strip, forming a sampler, or resumi of all the stitches 
included in the syllabus, which is given to the girl who has made it at 
the end of her school course. These samplers are useful to the 
teachers as showing exactly what each child has learnt in previous 
classes,^ and to the inspectress, who can by this means see if the 
syllaboB is regularly carried out in each yeair 
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Speoial attention is paid to the practical mending of gannents 
from the fourth school year onwards. A table, trailed " table of 
mending," drawn up by the teacher and exposed in the class-room, 
gives an account of the mending done by each pupil during the 
course of the year ; this method has been adopted to encourage 
the children to bring to school used garments from home, and to 
overcome the false shame some of them feel. 

Knitting is taught from the second to the fourth year. Simple 
darning of stockings is learnt in the fourth year, darning accordmg 
to the web, more elaborate and fine darning in the fifth and sixth 
years. Fancy work is taught from the fourth year to pupils who 
have thoroughly learnt the useful work included in the syllabus 
for the year; it consists chiefly of crochet borders for knitted 
garments, trimmings for underlinen, simple embroidery, etc. Draft- 
ing, cutting out and making simple garments are also taught. 

As soon as the children know a new stitch, they apply it 
practically — on aprons, chemises, etc. In one class I saw, the 
girls were trimming sldrts simply with braid, in patterns designed 
by them in drawing lessons. Great care is taken to teach the pupils 
to waste nothing ; scraps of material left over from underclothes, for 
example, are made into nightdress bags. Similarly with knitting, 
a practical use is made of everything ; squares by which increasing 
and decreasing are learnt, will be joined together, feather stitched, 
edged with crochet, and so made into a cot cover; a small 
practice piece of plain knitting, made in the first school year, will 
be edged with crochet and made into a child's bib ; similarly strips 
of knitting, including perhaps two different stitches and made by 
seven or eight girls in the first year, will be joined, edged at the 
bottom with crochet and put into a band, making a child's petticoat ; 
or again, the first attempts of the children in the second year to 
knit with four needles unll be converted into children's vests. 

Owing to the courtesy of Mme. Clerebaut, directress of the pri- 
mary school for girls in the rue Gallait, Schaerbeek, examples 
of the needlework done in a primary school (Brussels) may be 
seen at the Board of Education Library. 
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3. — The Teaching of Domestic Economy. 

Domestic economy is an optional, not a compxdsory, subject in 
the primary schools ; in 1899 it was taught in 1,116 schools.* 

In teaching this subject in primary schools special attention is 
paid to what is useful and practical, and to possible comfort, but 
any appearance of luxury is avoided. The aim of the instruction 
is, briefly, that the daughters of working men should learn to use 
the resources at their disposal to the best advantage, to have 
intelligence and taste for household occupations as well as prac- 
ticed skill, and, generally speaking, to be happy in the actual con- 
ditions of their lives. Particular stress is laid on the influence 



* In 648 communal, 262 adopted, and 216 private sabsidised eohook. 
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of tlie housewife in preventing intemperance and in promoting 
prudential measures ; and an attempt is made to counteract, by 
wholesome and practical school education, tendencies towards 
vanity, a taste for dress and false luxury. 

The lessons have an essentially practical bearing; inductive 
methods of teaching are employed, and the teachers are expected 
to exercise the reasoning powers of their pupils. The syllabus is 
not in any way binding ; the teachers can modify it according to 
the particular needs of the pupils and according to local conditions, 
which vary, for instance, in agricultural and in industrial 
neighbourhoods. 

As with needlework, indirect application, or correlation, is 
adopted as much as possible ; reading, writing, arithmetic, botany, 
hygiene and other lessons are brought into touch with domestic 
economy. Particular importance is attached to the priaciples 
of (domestic hygiene, to the study of nourishing and medicinal 
plants, of certain poisonous plants, and to a knowledge of the 
elements of practiciEkl medicine indispensable to the mother of a 
family. 

The teachers encourage the girls to practise at home what they 
learn at school, and to apply principles of order and neatness to 
their own persons, and also to their younger brothers and sisters. 
In most well-conducted elementary schools, the girls, in turn, are 
expected to keep their own classrooms clean and tidy — ^polish 
handles, dust, etc. — ^in addition to the ordinary functions of a 
moni tress. 

In rural districts, many primary schools have a garden* where 
the pupils are given practical instruction. One part of this garden 
is sometimes reserved for ordinary medicinal herbs, and for some 
poisonous plants, especially those which are easily confused with 
certain plants used in cooking. 

In the specimen syllabus for primary schools (1897), already Model 
referred to, domestic economy is given among the optional courses. Syllabus. 
It will be seen that the syllabus in this subject, as follows, is on the 
same lines as that proposed in 1887 {see Appendix A, pp. 120-122). 

PbIHGIPLES OV DOMIBSTIO EOONOMT AKD HOUSXHOLD WOEK. 

(Girls' Schools.) 
LowBB Standabd. 

Very simple talks on the following subjects : — 

1. Oarments of a little girl ; order and preservation. 

2. Some furniture for kitchen* diniDg-room, bedroom. Neoeesary 
care of it. 

3. Some food substances ; how to serve them at table. 

4. Charcoal and wood for Imming ; precautions to take when the fire 
is lighted. 

* In 1899, there were 3,680 gardens belonging to oommmies and attached 
to pdmaiy sdhools. 
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5. Candle and Icunp ; dangers to avoid. 

6. Some ffarden pUmts for deoorating the house ; use to make of them 

MiDDLB StaNOABD. 

InduUive and practical talks on the following wbjecta ;— > 

1. Vfashmg linen askd clothes. 

2. Gleaning table-service and fumiltire. Sweeping the kitchen and 
rooms of the house ; dusting. 

3. Qualities and preservation of meal, fish, eggs, mUh, buUer, bread. 
Picking and cooking vegetables. 

4. How to prepare a fire ; precautions to take in lighting it. 

5. Cleaning and use of a lamp. 

6. Weeding and watering garden plants. Preservation of fruit. 
Arrangement of bouquets of flowers. 

7. How to lay the table, to serve and to clear away. 

Upper Standard. 

IndtLctive and practical talks, sometimes accompanied or followed by 
reading or composition exercises, on the following subjects : — 

1. Washing and ironing small articles of lingerie and of dress. Taking 
out stains and keeping garmeuts in repair. 

2. Cleaning and care of kitchen utensils and of the principal furniture 
of a house. Cleaning kitchen and rooms. 

3. Choice and preservation of the principal food substances and of milk, 
coffee, beer. 

4. Use of ordinary combustibles ; lighting a fire ; care of a stove. 

5. Choice, care and use of a lamp. 

6. Weeding, thinning, transplanting, hoeing, watering, eto.,the garden 
vegetables. Care of flowering plants. 

7. Table service. 

8. Care of fowls and povUry yard. 

Practical It will be seen from the above syllabus that, in the lower and 

Class for middle standards, the domestic economy lessons consist of theoretic 

Girls in the instruction in the form of familiar talks. These theory lessons 

SuS^d. ^^ continued in the upper standard but, at the same time, the 

pupils do practical household work in the dasse menagire; the 

domestic economy instruction is thus followed, in the last one, or 

two, school years by direct application. Although the dasses 

menageres attached to the upper standards of primary schools are 

a completion of the primary school course, and belong in a measure 

rather to primary than to technical education, they are dealt with 

in Section IV. of this report (page 59 S.), together with the special 

housewifery schools and classes for adults, because they are, like 

the latter, subsidised by, and under the control of, the Department 

of Industry and Labour. 

i.c6ie Rue As an example, however, of a practical housewifery class at- 

Gailait, tached to a primary school, which does not fulfil the conditions 

Rohaerbeek necessary for grants from the Ministry of Industry and Labour, 

(Brussels), j ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ communal primary school for girls in the rue 

GaUait, Schaerbeek (a suburb of Brussels). The school is situated 

in a large and handsome building ; the class rooms open out of a 

central hall, or upstairs, out of a balcony above the hall, and they 

are all lighted from the left, and have the most approved desia 
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and fittings. The housewifery class is held in rooms in the base- 
ment, consisting of a large kitchen, a recess for brooms, pails and 
other utensils which spoil the pleasant appearance which a kitchen 
ought to have, a larder, wash-house, ironing room, and a dining- 
room to accommodate fifty children from the kindergarten sec- 
tion of the school. 

The practical work includes needlework, cutting out and making 
articles of lingerie and mending, taught by a primary school teacher, 
and household work (including cleaning the premises, washing, 
ironing, cooking), taught in the housewifery class. Girls from 
the upper standard, sixth school year (from twelve years of age), 
are admitted to the housewifery course. Twenty-eight girls 
attend the course, working in seven groups of four pupils ; each 
group works in turn for a week at a time, so that each pupil devotes 
five weeks in the school year to household work, which, in the 
opinion of the head-mistress, is a sufficient length of time. 

During the week the pupils work under the direction of a house- 
wifery mistress at practical household work, as follows: — Every 
day the preparation of a dinner ; once a week, washing, ironing, 
complete cleaning of premises, furniture, kitchen utensils. The 
pupils, in turn, help the mistress with the meals for the infants 
admitted to the cantine, and by this means they learn a number of 
things indispensable in the feeding of children. Lessons begin with 
the explanation of the menu ; the girls are then occupied with the 
various culinary preparations, supervise the cooking, copy the 
menu, calculate the cost price, lay the table, dine, wash up the 
dinner service and put everything tidy. The menus of the meals 
are arranged so as to provide nourishing food by means of 
varied and inexpensive dishes ; examples are given below. 
The afternoon is devoted to the other household occupations. The 
pupils themselves do the shopping, but the school provides certain 
food materials. The pupils keep a note-book, into which they 
copy the menus, price of provisions, and cost price, and a note- 
book giving a resume of the method of preparing soups, meat, 
vegetables, etc., length of cooking, the quantities to use for a house- 
hold of six people, principles relating to washing, ironing, cleaning ; 
further, in turn, they keep the journal of laundry work, daily 
expenses, repairing of utensils, and mending of clothes. The 
cooking teacher reports, at the end of each week, on the girls' con- 
duct and aptitude for household work ; the parents are informed of 
her report by the bulletin de manage, submitted for their signature, 
Pbimaby GoMinTNAL School fob Gibls. 
Rus Gallaft, Schaebbebe. 
Menus, 

Maroh — April — 

Soupe aux jtoireaux Potage prirUanier 

Epinourds h VoadUe RSii de bceuf 

Pommea de terre Gdteau de pommes de tent 

Flan Pain et 

Pain el fiih-e. 
Bikre. 
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Juno— 



Sowpt cMx c&Ma 
OmekUe au lard 
Pommes de tent 

Fraisea 

Pain e$ 

Bihre. 

Saupe aux poia eauis 

Pain de veau 

Pommes de terre 

Pain a 

Bi^e, 

Soupe priniani^e 

Purie de pommes de terre 

Odteau de semoule 

Pain et 

Bihre, 



May— October^ 

"' ' is<mpe au eerfeuU 

Epavle de movUm 

Odteau de pommes de f^* 

Pain et 

Bi^e, 

November — 

Potage Julienne 

Bifteek 

Pommes de terre f rites 

Pain et 

Bihre. 

July — December — 

8oupe aux tomales 

{Jamhon^ carbonnades de pore 
ChoiLx blancs 
Carottes, oignons 
Pain et Bihre, 

The communal administration (Schaerbeek) defrays the cost of 
the cooking instruction ; the grant of two thousand francs is handed 
in advance to the directress who keeps detailed accounts of the 
expenses and submits them for approval to the £chevifh de Pin- 
struction f%Mique at the end of each quarter. 

This new organisation, which is due to the directress, has been 
adopted since 1899. The co-operation of the housewifery class with 
the cantine scdaire is said to produce excellent results from the 
point of view of the girls' practical education. 

The cantine scdaire is open all the year, or for at least 220 days. 
The following infants are admitted : children of poor parents ; 
those whose parents are absent from home at work all day for the 
support of their family; children with delicate constitutions. 
Members of the 8ta£E take it in turn to superintend the cantine for 
a week. As the little children come down to the dining-room, 
the housewifery pupils have to see that their faces and hands are 
clean and that they are ready for the meal ; then the children 
sing a song together while the teacher superintending, with the 
help of the housewifery pupils, serves the soup. When dinner is 
over the children have games out of doors if the weather permits. 

C. — Training op Teachers op Needlework and Domestic 
Economy por Primary Schools and por Training Colleges. 

Hygiene, As already stated, hygiene, domestic economy and needlework 

Needlework are included in the curriculum of training colleges for primary 
and school mistresses. 

Economy in ^® ^**^ syllabus in hygiene covers practically the same ground 

Training «^8 ^^^ appointed for State secondary schools for girls (given 

Colleges. below, page 34), but in the training college syllabus first-aid is 

treated in greater detail, there is a paragraph relating to age, sex, 

constitution, temperament, heredity, habits, and a section on 

school hygiene : position and arrangement of school premises, 
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cloakrooms, playgrounds, lavatories, etc., heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, school furniture, symptoms of illnesses, intellectual work. 

Hygiene is taught for one hour a week, in the second year in 
women's training colleges, and in the third year in colleges for 
men. Two questions on this subject are included in the written 
paper at the half-yearly examinations, and at the leaving examina- 
tion. 

Needlework is taught for three hours a week in the first and 
third years, and two hours a week in the second and fourth years. 
As in the primary schools, this instruction is given as class teaching, 
inductively and with demonstrations. The syllabus includes : 
knitting ; marking ; patching, darning, darning according to the 
web, and damask darning* ; the usual sewing stitches ; cutting 
otit and making bed linen, underlinen, aprons, child's dress, girl's 
dress, man's shirt, boy's costume, girl's dressing-gown ; use of the 
sewing machine ; fancy-work (crochet, embroidery of initials, etc.). 
In the- fourth year there is a special section on the teaching of 
needlework at the primary school : — knowledge that a teacher of 
needlework should possess ; the primary school syllabus ; need 
for class-teaching of needlework as of other subjects ; inductive 
methods ; the application of drawing to needlework ; practice 
lessons. 

There is no examination in needlework either in the half-yearly 
examinations or in the leaving examination. The examiners 
assign marks to this subject according to the report of 
the teachers on the pupils' work during the half-year (for half- 
yearly examinations), or during the year (for the leaving exami- 
nations). The examiners may also demand to see the work that 
the pupils have done during the preceding six or twelve months. 

In the drawing syllabus there is a direction to the effect that, in 
training colleges for women, the drawing course should be brought 
into touch with the needlework instruction, by a suitable choice 
of subjects, e.g.y flowers, leaves, embroidery, patterns, laces, etc. 

Domestic economy is taught for one hour a week in the second 
year, three hours in the third, and two hours in the fourth. The in- 
struction is inductive, experimental and practical, and the teacher 
is expected to encourage her pupils to make little collections in 
connection with each part of the course. The theory lessons deal 
in the usual way with questions relating to the dwelling, 
furniture and utensils, heating, lighting, food, accoimts, linen and 
clothes, washing and ironing, etc. Practical work accompanies 
or follows the theoretic instruction,and consists of cleaning, cooking, 
etc. For the practical lessons, the pupils are divided into groups ; 
each group works for an hour a week in the second school year, 
and for one hour and a half in the third and fourth years. In 
addition, each girl makes her own bed, and keeps her room tidy. 
CJooking is taught in a small kitchen, economically equipped ; 
meals are prepared for eight to ten people, and served, as dinner 

♦ The pupils devote half an hour a week tp mencling their clothes. 
9088. c2 
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or supper, for the pupils of the cooking group and for others chosen 
with the approval of the directress. 

At the half-yearly examinations of the second and third years, 
and at the leaving examination, there are written questions, and a 
practical test in domestic economy. 

In their course on elementary natural science and borticulturey 
the students have lessons on gardening and on the care of domestic 
animals. 

Temporary normal courses of domestic economy and household 
work for teachers in communal and adopted schools were first 
organised in 1888. These courses, lasting about four weeks, are 
held at State or sanctioned training colleges during the summer 
holidays. Teachers and assistant teachers in communal and 
adopted primary schools are admitted to the course. In 1899, 
forty teachers attended, the maximum number allowed. 

The course includes theoretic instruction in domestic economy, 
in principles of hygiene and of horticulture, and practical work : 
middle-class and artizan cooking; household cleaning, etc.; washing 
and ironing ; gardening. 

DiplSmes de capacite pour Venaeignement des travaux d VaiguiUe 
dans Us ecolea normales primaires were instituted in 1890. Only 
holders of the recognised primary school teacher's diploma are 
allowed to sit for the examination, at the earliest, one year after 
obtaining their diploma. The examination includes a written 
paper, practical work and a teaching test. 

The written examination deals with methods of teaching needle- 
work in primary schools and in normal schools. It opcupies three 
hours and twenty-five marks are allotted to it. 

The following are the practical tests : — i. — ^Mending (25 
marks) ; ii. — some piece of hand-sewing (20 marks) ; iii. — 
some piece of machine sewing (10 marks) (i., ii., and iii. to- 
gether occupy 2i hours) ; iv. — cutting out and tacking 
together an article of lingerie chosen by the examiners from the 
training college syllabus (3 hours — 30 marks) ; v, — cutting out and 
tacking together a garment chosen by the examiners (3 hours — 
30 marks); vi. — questions relating to the various kinds of materials 
used for lingerie and dressmaking (10 minutes — 10 marks). The 
tests iv. and v. include taking measurements, drafting patterns, 
cutting out and tacking together, first fitting and corrections, final 
fitting. 

The teaching test consists of two lessons to be given by each 
candidate, the subject of one being chosen from the primary school 
syllabus, and of the other from the training college syllabus 
(1 hour, 50 marks). 

To receive a diploma, the candidate must obtain at least 65 per 
cent, of the total number of marks, and at least 50 per cent, of the 
marks assigned respectively to the written test, to the teaching test 
and to each of the practical tests (i. to v.) ; to pass with distinctioA, 
75 per cent. ; with great distinction, 85 per cent. 



(2i hours) 50 
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Similar in organisation and scope to the above, and instituted at 
the same date, is the examination for the certificai de capacite for 
teaching needlework in primary schools. Teachers and assistant 
teachers in communal, adopted or private primary schools, and 
teachers in the practising schools attached to training colleges, are 
admitted to the examination. The following shows the scope of the 
examination : — 

Marke,^ 

A. Written paper (2 hours) - • . • - 20 

B. Practical tests : — 

(a) Mending - 

(b) Handsewing 

(c) Machine sewing 

2 Cutting out and tacking together a 

garment (3 hours) - - - - 50 

C. Teaching test (a lesson on some subject chosen 

from the primary school syllabus) (^ hour) - 50 

Pour diplomas and certificates were delivered during 1897-1899. 

The regulations for admission to the examinations, and the pro- (b) Domest'.c 
portion of marks necessary for obtaining the special diploma and Economy, 
certificate for teaching domestic economy are the same as in the 
case of the above needlework examinations, which were started at 
the same time. 

The diplome de capadtd for teaching domestic economy and house- 
hold work in training colleges for primary school teachers, is 
delivered after an examination including written, practical and 
teaching tests. 

The written examination lasts four hours, and includes two 
questions on hygiene (20 marks), two questions on domestic 
economy (25 marks), and two on horticulture (20 marks). 

Seventy-five marks are allotted to the practical examination, for 
which the candidates are divided into groups of six to eight, each 
group working for four to six hours. Each candidate must clean part 
of the house or some furniture or household utensil ; wash and iron 
one or two articles of lingerie or a garment ; cook two dishes, one, 
soup or fish or meat, the other, vegetables or eggs or sweet dish. 

The teaching test consists of two lessons, lasting one hour together, 
to be given by each candidate ; the subject of one lesson is chosen by 
lot from the training college syllabus (35 marks), that of the other 
from the primary school syllabus (25 marks). 

Por the certificat de capaciU for primary schools : — 

Marks. 
Principles of hygiene and of 



Written test 



(2^ hours) 30 



domestic economy (20 marks) 
. Principles of horticulture 
(10 marks) - 
Practical test (same as above) — (4 to 6 hours for each 

candidate) 40 
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Marks. 
Teaching test (on a subject chosen by lot from the 
syllabus for the upper standard of primary 
schools) (J hour for each candidate) - - 30 
Twenty-seven diplomas and certificates for domestic economy 
were gained during 1897-1899. 
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D. — Adult Schools. 

Adult schools proper are under the authority of the Ministry of the 
Interior and of Public Education. The communal council regulate 
the establishment and organisfition of adult schools and determine 
the syllabus. The conditions necessary for the receipt of State 
grants and the rates of grant have been given above. 

To recapitulate briefly : — an adult school may be either com- 
munal, adopted, or private but fulfilling the conditions necessary 
for adoption ; a communal school must be 6pen to all the inhabi- 
tants of the commune over fourteen years of age, or over twelve 
years of age if, for legitimate reasons, they have definitely left the 
primary school ; pupils who attend a primary school may not 
attend an adult school (exception to this rule is made for the special 
housewifery courses) ; at least half the members of the teaching 
staff must possess a legal diploma for primary education ; the 
school must provide suitable accommodation and be open for 
inspection ; lessons must be given for at least a hundred hours 
every year, except when the school is held on Sunday only, when 
the minimum number of hours is seventy -five ; there must be 
an attendance of at least ten, or, where the population is under 
1,000, of at least six pupils receiving free instruction* ; the school 
must belong to one of t^e three following classes : (a) an 
elementary course for young men and women who have not had a 
primary education or who have only had an incomplete primary 
education ; {b) a course of repetition and improvement for young 
men or women who have attended the three standards of a primary 
school ; (c) special courses of natural science, agriculture, practical 
geometry, languages, domestic economy and household work 
including needlework (syllabus of the primary school), book- 
keeping, etc. 

On July 30th, 1902, the Minister of the Interior and of Public 
Education addressed a circular to the governors of provinces 
on the subject of adult schools, with the aim of bringing these 
courses more and more into harmony with the needs of localities. 

The circular begins by recalling that the third class of adult 
schools consists of ''special courses of natural science, agricul- 
ture . . . domestic economy and household work including 
needlework," and points out that the communes are free to give 
their adult schools the special character which seems to them 
useful so long as these schools, in aim, organisation, and syllabus, 

* The oommunal coancil decides what children shall receive free instruction 
and fixes the fee to be paid by the others. 
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come under one of the three classes entitled to State grants ; few 
communes, however, had taken advantage of this latitude. The 
special attention of inspectors is directed to this point ; their duty 
is not only to examine how and with what success instruction is 
given in adult schools, but also to see if this instruction corres- 
ponds to local needs, if it sufficiently prepares the majority of 
the pupils for their future occupations and careers. The circular 
proceeds : — 

" A very great number of young people in rural districts will one day 
become agriculturists, and it may be said that almost all the girls will become 
housewives ; this is true for town as well as for country girls. If this important 
consideration is taken into account, the necessity is recognised of giving 
a strongly agricultural tendency to adult schools for boys in rural dist^cts, 
and of accentuating the domestic tendency of adult schools for girls in all 
localities alike. 

" Still more than the primary school the adult school must be the school 
for life, the direct preparation, in immediate touch with real life, for the 
career which the pupils are following already or which they will soon follow. 

" Parallel with these applications [to the future occupations of girls and 
boys] of fundamental principles acquired at the primary school, it is 
necessary to have, at the adult school, a special syllabus including the 
subjects indispensable to the intelligent practice of each of these occupa- 
tions or professions. 

** 1 think it useful to add some considerations relative to the housewifery 
schools for adults (eeoles SadvUes tfUnctghres)* 

'' The majority of pupils attending these schools will some day be entrusted 
with the direction of a modest household : the cottage of a labourer or farmer, 
the humble dwelling of a workman. It is this modest domain that they must 
be taught to manage profitably, to adorn economically, in order to make order, 
cleanliness, comfort, and happiness reign there. If the head of the family, 
if the children, find at home what is indispensable to the well-being of the 
body, to the affections of the heart, to peace of mind, one may be sure 
that they will not seek these things out-of-doors, at public-houses, in noisy 
gatherings. 

" It is therefore advisable to establish the housewifery school for adults 
in premises resembling as much as possible, in extent, arrangement, and fur- 
niture, those in which the girl will fulfil later her beneficent mission. To 
initiate her to household work in vast and luxurious surroundings provided 
with perfect apparatus, is to expose her to bitter disappointment, even 
despondency, on the day when she must confine her activity and aspirations 
in a home as meagre as that of a labourer or workman generally is. What 
is primarily necessary to the girl of the people is a domestic education really 
in touch with her future condition, and not a so-called preparation in which 
the inevitable realities and demands of practical life are not sufficiently 
taken into account. 

" The primary schoolmistress seems specially fitted to preside over the 
organisation and direction of the housewifery school for adults ; but 
there are very many localities where the only member of the teaching staff 
is a man. Is it necessary to give up the organisation of such a school in 
these neighbourhoods ? As a general rule the adult school for girls should 
be held in the day time ; moreover, for the same group of pupils, three leasons 
a week of two and a half hours each are sufficient. In these conditions, 
conununes could combine to confide to one mistress the direction of four 
schools established in different districts not far apart By means of six 
leajons in the morning and six 'esaons in the afternoon a week, there would 
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be every month, for each school, six momingB which would be devoted to 
cooking and six aftemooos for the other hoosehold work and for general 
education. 

" Granting that these schools should be open for Bve months (from 
October 15th to March 15th), we arrive, for each of them, at sixty lessooa of 
two and a half hours, or a total of 150 hours. 

" With a salary of 200 to 250 francs for each school, the teacher would 
have an income of 800 to 1,000 francs, besides lodging and part of her board. 

" Girls from the upper standard of the primary sdhool could be admitted, 
and also girls over twelve years of age who have left school after having 
taken a complete course of study according to the minimum syllabus or the 
whole syllabus. For botii alike the housewifery school would be the con- 
tinuation, the extension, and the rational completion of the primary school."- 

•Vifcrv' 1 ^^ proposals made in the above circular for the orgamsation 

Schools ^^ housewifery schools for adults follow, in intention and aim, in 
the steps of the special housewifery schools and classes which have 
existed for many years with the support and under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Industry and Labour ; on reading the regulatimis 
governing the latter schools (gee below, p. 59 ff.) the difEerencee in 
method and organisation will become apparent. 

Reports of inspectors on adult schools, for 1902, stated that 
some commimes had already begun to act in accordance with 
the proposals of the above circular, that teachers responded with 
enthusiasm, and that marked progress might be anticipated 
during the coming years. The general report of 1902 for 
Brussels states that '' wherever the instruction responds to the 
needs of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, wherever the 
teaching staff applies itself to treat, practically and simply, the 
principles of which the adult has immediate need, as the ministerial 
circular of July 30th, 1902, recommends, the number of pupils 
is considerable and attendance is regular." " The adult schools," 
to quote the Tournai report, " which are the subject of the 
Ministerial circular of July 30th, 1902, are those which respond 
best to the needs of our people. We are even of opinion that it is 
only by being inspired by the spirit of this circular that it will be 
possible to revive the existing adult schools which vegetate, for 
the most part, in agricultural, rural communes." 
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II.-^ECONDARY EDUCATION. 

A.— General System op State Secondary Schools for Girls 
s: {iJcoles Moyennes). 
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Secondary education, like primary, is under the direction of 
t. the Minist^re de rinUrieur et de F Instruction PiMique. By the 

c law of the 15th July, 1881, the State founded secondary schools 

a: for girls which, before this date, had been left entirely to private 

z,. organisation and control. 

w Secondary schools for boys had already been established by j^jg^^^jj^. 

- the law of the 1st June, 1850 ; they are of two kinds : the higher lypes of 

a secondary schools, atlUn/iea royaux, and the lower secondary schools. State 

s: the iccles moyennes. The latter are intended for boys who wiU Secondary 

probably engage in some trade or industry, for whom primary ®°^°^^^- 
^ education is insufficient and secondary education proper too ad- 

^. vanced ; in the icoles moyennes the instruction which the boys 

^ have already received is continued and, at the same time, directed 

^ towards the practical necessities of their probable future condition 

j, in life. 

^ State secondary schools for girls* belong to the second type 

^ of boys' school ; they are the ^cofe^ moyennes de Z'eto^ pour /£Se«. 

^ The law dealing with the iccles moyennes has been, to a certain Length of 

. extent, altered and modified. At the present time the ^ccle moyenne Course, 

proper consists of three classes or school years. A Preparatory g^^j^^ 
course {section prdparatoire) can be annexed to the ^cde moyenne, pr^para- 
and this course is organised as a complete primary school with toire. 
six school years ; the following subjects, which are optional in 
primary schools, are compulsory in the curriculum of sections 
preparatoires : a second language, natural science, domestic 
economy (for girls). There are but few dcoles moyennes to which 
a preparatory course is not annexed. 

The maximnm nimiber of State dcoles moyennes has been fixed Number of 
by law at 100 for boys, and 60 for girls. At the present time there Schools and 
are 78 boys' schools and 34 girls' schools ; in 1902 there were 1,941 Scholars. ^ 
pupils in the latter {sections moyennes), while the sections pre- 
paratoires for girls contained 3,834 pupils. 

The Commune where a State doole moyenne is situated must ck>mmunal 
provide the school premises and material and is responsible for Functions, 
their maintenance, but the State contributes certain grants for 
this purpose. 

Secondary schools are placed imder the direction of local adminis- Governing 
trative bodies, renewed every three years, composed of the College Bodies. 

* These Bohools are all day schools, but boarding houses, inspected by 
the State, for pupils of State icolea moyennts can be established with the 
authorisation of the Minister. 
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of Mayor and Aldermen {College des bourgmestre et echevins*), and 
of not less than four and not moie than six members who are 
nominated by the Government from a double list of candidates 
presented by the Communal Council ; at least half the candidates 
are not members of the Communal Council. 
School Foes. The proposals of the local governing body as to school fees 
must be approved by the Ministry. The fees vary considerably 
in different neighbourhoods ; the lowest amount in 1902 (for the 
section moyenne) was apparently 18 francs a year, and the highest 
120 francs, but for the most part they were between 30 and 80 
francs. The fees help to defray the general expenses of the school. 

There are state scholarships, and a limited number of free ad- 
missions and of admissions at reduced fees are allowed. 

Children must be at least six years old for admittance to the 
section priparatoire, and at least twelve years old to be admitted 
to the first annie moyenne, or third class, of the secondary school 
proper. 

School hours are generally from about 8.30 to 12 a.m., and from 
2 to 4 p.m. Thursday afternoon is a holiday. 

There are entrance and leaving examinations ; the leaving 
examination includes all the subjects of the third school year and 
a diploma is granted to successful candidates. Further, in each 
class the pupils are examined from time to time in the work of 
the term. 

The curriculum of the Scoles moyennes includesf: religious instruc- 
tion (given by the Ministers of denominations and obligatory 
except in cases of special dispensation) (2); mother tongue 
(French, Flemish, or German) (5) ; a second obligatory language 
(French for schools in Flemish or (Jerman localities, Flemish or 
German for schools in Walloon districts) (4) ; a third optional 
language, Flemish, German, or English (3) ; geography (1) ; general 
history and history of Belgium (2) ; elementary mathematics (3) ; 
elementary principles of natural science and hygiene (2) ; 
writing (1 hour, second year); book-keeping and principles of 
commercial law (1); drawing (2); singing (1); gymnastics (2i); 
needlework (3) and domestic economy (1 hour in first and second 
years, 2 hours in third) in girls' schools. In addition, the Director 
or Directress gives monthly talks to the pupils of all three 
classes together, on the principles of savoir-vivre, family duties, 
civic duties, charitable duties, and duties towards animals. 

The syllabus of instruction is drawn up by the Ministire de 
VIrU/irieur et de rirhstruction Publique. 

Special courses or sections may be attached to the Secies moyennes 
according to local needs, the final decision lying with the Communal 
Council. Courses in agriculture, commerce or industry may be 
given in boys' schools, and commercial courses in girls' schools. 



School Age. 



School 
Hours. 

£ ^amina- 
tionfl. 



Curriculum. 



Special 
OouiHcs. 



• See footnote, page 6. ' 

t The figures in parenthesis show the number of hours per week given 
to each subject. 
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When there is a special course, the first school year is common 
to all the pupils of the secondary school proper, i,e,, of the course 
of general instruction and of the special course ; in the second 
and third years the special course is followed and, at the same 
time, the general education of the pupils in the most important 
subjects is continued. Commercial sections are attached to the 
Scoles moyennes for girls at Charleroy and Malines, and at Molenbeek 
and Schaerbeek (suburbs of Brussels). 

The State appoints the staff of its own schools ; all teachers must Teachers, 
be of Belgian nationality, and hold a teacher's certificate. A primary 
school teacher's diploma serves temporarily for all posts in the 
dcoles moyennes for girls. 

Inspectors are servants of the State ; there is a special inspectress Ingpootion. 
of needlework and domestic economy. 

Besides the State schools, there are numerous private institutions Communal 
providing secondary education, as well as Communal secondary Secondary 
schools ; the latter may be of three kinds : — Schools, 

(a) The Communal institution subsidised from State funds. 
In order to receive State grants certain conditions must be 
fulfilled ; the syllabus of instruction laid down by the 
Government must be accepted ; accounts, regulations, 
school-books, etc., must be submitted to the Government 
for approval, and the schools must be open to State inspec- 
tion. The Commune appoints its own teachers, but they 
must hold the legal diploma. There are six schools of 
this class for girls. 
(6) Institutions exclusively supported by the Commune, 
(c) Private institutions to which the Commune grants its 
'' patronage," supplying subsidies or buildings. 
There are no girls' schools of types (6) or (c). 

B.— Instruction in Needlework and Domestic Economy in 
State Sboondary Schools for Girls. 

When the State founded secondary schools for girls by the law of Needlework 
1881, the prescribed curriculum included needlework and domestic and Domes- 
economy ; these subjects occupied two hours a week in each of ^^^ Economy 
the three school years, and three hours a week in each of ^he^""®*^^^' 
preparatory classes in accordance with the primary school 
curriculum. 

The needlework course in the secondary school began with learn- 
ing the different stitches, and included knitting, mending, crochet 
work and eiubroidery. In the third year the pupils had lessons in 
measuring and cutting out. 

Domestic economy was made a sort of appendage to the needle- 
work course and both subjects were taught by the same mistress. 
The lessons took the form of " talks " to the pupils on the general 
theory of household management and on the woman's duty as 
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housewife ; the girls were given no actual practice in housework of 
any kind. 

Needlework was felt to be one of the most important subjects 
included in the curriculum, but the results were at first somewhat 
disappointing. A Ministerial circular of the 5th January, 1885, 
drew the attention of directresses of ^coles moyennes to certain 
points which required correction. In the first place the importance 
of tha subject was not always sufficiently realised ; the pupils were 
not always taught to put into their sewing the care and neatness 
which should govern women's work ; sometimes they even 
received another lesson at the same time that they were doing 
needlework ; among other things, the circular objected that articles 
were often made on a small scale and, finally, that the instruction 
was almost invariably individual, thus causing considerable waste 
of time. 

The following improvements, among others, were suggested : 
that a small exhibition of all the needlework done during the year 
should be held at the annual prize giving ; that the pupils might be 
given work to do at home, which would help to overcome the diffi- 
culty of insufficient time for the subject during school hours, and 
would also teach the girls independence ; that the girls should be 
taught how to use a sewing-machine, which is to be found in nearly 
every household. 

The official report on secondary education, 1890,* records that 
*' the Government is happy to state that these recommendations 
have not been made in vain. The subsequent reports of the In- 
spectress of needlework announce, indeed, a remarkable improve- 
ment in this instruction in the majority of secondary schools." 

The syllabus of instruction for the ecoles moyennes was modified 
in 1888, but though some slight changes were introduced into the 
domestic economy syllabus, both this and the needlework course 
remained practically the same. In 1897 a new syllabus was issued 
for both boys' and girls' schools. 

The dcdes moyennes were intended to supply the educational 
needs of the children of the petite bourgeoisie, but the instruction 
they provided was felt to be too uniform and too theoretic. The 
curriculum no longer supplied the theoretic and practical know- 
ledge necessary for those who wished to engage in commerce, trade 
or agriculture ; there were only four school years in the sections 
prSparatoires and, as the pupils were admitted to the secondary 
school proper at the age of ten-and-a-half to eleven years, many of 
them were too young to profit by the instruction ; and, among other 
complaints, the domestic economy course in the Ecoles moyennes for 
girls was " essentially theoretic, the pupils gained little profit from it.'* 

In the re-organisation of the curriculum in September, 1897, the 
Gk)vemment attempted to remedy these defects. The syllabus was 
made more detailed, and special attention was directed to the con- 



* Bappoii trtenwd mar Fiua de renseignement moyen en Bdgique, 
Piriode triennale 18S5-1 886-1887. Brusads, 1890. 
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8tant practical application of the instruction to daily life. The aim 
throughout was that the iccles moyennes should respond, as far as 
possible, to the intellectual, moral, and material needs of the pupils, 
and should give them an education preparing them more especially 
for their future careers — trade, commerce, agriculture, etc. 

This aim of practical usefulness is nowhere more apparent than Bearing of 
in the provisions bearing upon the training of girls for home life. General 

The syllabus of instruction for State secondary schools for girls School In- 
opens with the following sentences : — Domestic^ 

" It is the dutj of the teachers to apply constantly, with perBeveranoe, Training, 
those methods most likely to develop in the pupils the moral qualities of 
the woman and those of the good housewife. 

" In the first place, the spirit of goodness, of charity, of generosity, family 
affection, simplicity and modesty . . . then those more humble, 
but not less valuable, qualities which contribute powerfully to the prosperity 
of the home : order and cleanliness, energy, accuracy, carefulness, the spirit 
of economy, the habit of saving. 

" The girl possesses the germs of these qualities ; they are latent in her 
mind, in her heart, in her woman's instincts. But only school education, 
replacing or completing the mother's mission, combined with the personal 
action of the girl, can develop these germs .... 

"The task of the school, as regards education, is not complete if it 
does not accustom the girl to observe, on all occasions, the rules of x)olitene8S 
and of good manners ; if it does not prepare her for introducing into the 
home, in accordance with her true nature, taste, grace, and even that high 
standard of elegance which ' knows how, without luxury, without great 
expense, to choose and arrange things in such a way as to please the taste 
and the imagination.'" 

This point of view is repeatedly insisted upon to inspectors* 
administrative bodies, and teachers ; it is continually emphasised 
in the syllabus. In the notes appended to the arithmetic* course 
we find for instance : — 

" The teacher should attach the highest importance to practical applica- Arithmetic 
tions ; she must never lose sight of the fact that, though the arithmetic lessons correlated 
should be a veritable gymnastic of the faculties of judgment and reasoning, ^^y^ 
the primary necessity is that they should prepare the pupils, efficiently, to Domestic 
apply arithmetic to the ordinary affairs of life, that is to say, to the require- Economy, 
ments of trade, domestic economy, commerce, industry, flH&riculture, etc. 

Thesubjectsof the problems should be chosen within the limits 

of reality and should furnish the pupils with practical ideas of great useful- 
ness. ... A considerable number of arithmetical problems set 
for the girls should bdar upon household things, domestic economics, the 
results of thrift. When it is well taught, arithmetic helps to introduce 
into the homes that methodical spirit which regulates expenses by receipts, 
inspires foresight, and makes the produce of thrift fruitful." 

In the third year of the syllabus in natural science, one section Natural 
is as follows : — Science and 

Practical ideas on some substances which the good housewife ought fjys**^^^ for 
to know: H!® .- 

1. Decolorising and disinfectant properties of porous charcoals.— W.o'isew.io, 

Oxide of carbon. — Gas for lighting. — ^Petroleum. 

2. Sulphur, sulphuric acid. 

3. Chlorine, chloride of sodium. 

4. Substances used in washing linen, cleaning garments, etc.~Soda, 

soaps, starch, blue, chlorine water, salts of sorrel, benzine, naphtha, 
ammonia, alcohol, turpentine. 
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5. SabBtanoes used as disinfeotanta. — ^lime, chloride of lime, sulphate 
of iron, sulphate of copper, phenio acid, etio. 

Lessons on elementary hygiene are included in the natural science 
course of the second and third years. As they bear upon the sub- 
ject in hand the syllabus is given here : — 

Sbcond 7eab. 

1. Some very elementary ideas on the r6U of microbes from the point 

of view of health. 

2. J7eaf.— Clothes.— Dwellings ; heating. 

3. Z4(;Al.— Hygiene of the sight; artificial lighting. 

4. Jlfavem6n<.--Sanitary influence of corporal exercises.— Best and sleep. 

5. Air. — Causes and effects of the vitiation of the air in dwellinga — 

Ventilation. 

6. Water. — ^Drinking water. — ^Methods of improving impure water. 

7. Personal deanliness.^Kygienio care.— Washing and baths.— Dangers 

of cosmetics. 

Third Yeab. 

1. Food.^-YeTy simple ideas on albuminoid substances, hydrates of 

carbon and fats. — Classification of foods. — Rules essential to a good 
diet. — ^Drinks. 

2. Alcoholism. — Alcohol and various alcoholic drinks. — Ravages of 

alcoholism from the point of view of health, intelligence and 
moraUty. — ^Fight against alcoholism. — ^Danger of the use of ether, 
morphia, etc. 

3. Very brief ideas on infections illnesses and disinfection. — ^Vaccination. 

4. First aid in cases of sudden illness and of accidents (the most common 

oases). 

Drawing in In teaching drawing to girls, special attention is paid to prac- 
connection iiqq\ applications to needlework. In the new drawing syllabus, 
with Needle- jgaue^j by the Department, 30th July, 1904, there is a direction to 
^^^ teachers in each year's course to choose subjects for drawing in 

relation to needlework, e.g. — drawings connected with the cutting 
out of garments. In the first year the pupils are to draw orna- 
mental patterns in connection with needlework. Similarly, in 
the second, and especially in the third year, the syllabus pro- 
vides for drawings from nature to be applied in needlework, for 
designing embroidered letters, numbers, monograms, festoons, 
braids, embroideries, laces, etc. The teacher is to pay especial 
attention to subjects which bear upon the aesthetic character of 
needlework ; by giving pupils exercises in drawing patterns, com- 
plete garments and designs, from nature, she should prove to them 
the utility of instruction in drawing and its adaption to practical 
life. 

Syllabus. The feilowing is the syllabus for needlework : — 

First Yeak. 

(3 hours a week.) 

1. KniUing. — ^Recapitulation of the elements taught in the p. paratory 
section by means of: 
(a) Drawing, Betting and knitting a sock and a stocking ; 
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(6) Knitting articles wheie all the diffiotjlties of this kind of work are 
enoounteied : bands, epuares, rosettes, lace for bed or cot coverings; 

2. ifariKn(^.— Different ways of marking linen: cross-stitch, stitching, 

chain-stitch, etc. 

3. ReeapiMaiion of the demenU of sewing in the making of a pillowcase 

or a night-dress case. 

4. if efultn^.-— Patching Unen and ordinary garments; darning* according 
to the web ; simple patching of knitted materials. 

5. CiiUing out and wiaKn^.— Woman's chemise ; fancy apron. 

6. Fancy work ; 

(a) Embroidery: Feather-stitch, etc.— Initials. 

\h) Crochet : Trimmings for pillow-oases, chemises, etc. 



Sbcond Ybab. 
(3 hours a week.) 

1. RecapUuUUion of the elements of sewing on figured cotton material . 
Patching these materials.— -Different ways of making a hem to them : false 
hem, etc. — ^Loops, button-holes, eyelet-holes. 

2. Mending knitted wMtfcrio^.— Putting in a new heel, a new foot to a 
stocking. 

3. Hemstitch on linen. — Simple and more complicated hemstitch. 

4. Cutting out and making^-^irVa drawers. — ^Man*s shirt. 
6. Fancy work : 

(a) Embroidery : (various stitches). — Ornamental initials for the comer 

of a handkerchief, a napkin ; for a pillow-case, a sheet. 

(b) Crochet. 

(c) Tapestry work. 

Third Ybab. 
(3 hours a week.) 

1. Recapitulation of the dements of sewing on figured woollen materials : 
lines, stripes, squares, spots, etc. — Patching these materials. — Ways of making 
a hem to them. — ^Button-holes. 

2. Patching garments, — ^Mending linen. — Darning. 

3. Oeneral princijiles concerning materials. — ^Raw materials, where manu- 
factured, qualities of materials, width, price, etc. — Advice on the choice 
of materials'. 

4. Use of the seunng machine. 

6. Cutting out and making. — ^Petticoat. — ^Petticoat bodice or camisole. — 
Girl's dress. 

6. Fancy work. — Embroidery on cloth. 

Notes. — ^The lessons of recapitulation, referred to under paragraph 1 of 
the syllabus of the second and third years above, must be fbiished towards 
the middle of the first three months. Large pieces of work which absorb 
precious time and involve useless expenditure will, therefore, not be under- 
taken. 

2. The pupils should keep all their work of one year, in order to finish it as 
they acquire fresh knowledge ; for instance : the pillow-case which is 
made in the course of the first half-year, will receive later embroidered 
initials, a crochet trimming, etc. The button-holes could only be made 
the following year. 

3. The needlework lessons must be given according to the simultaneous 
method (as class teaching). 



* It should be remembered that " darning " in most European countries 
is a fine art compared with what is usually practised in England. 
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The Domestic Economy Syllabus is as follows :— 

FmsT Ybar. 
Theory. (1 hour a week.) Practice, 

1. Care of the dwelling : 
Advice : 

(a) As to when and how to 

ventilate it; 

(b) On the choice, use, and 

preservation of the articles 
necessary for cleaning brick 
floors, parquet floors, walls 
and windows. 

2. Practical advice on the choice, 
purchase and cleaning of the 
furniture : 

(a) Of the kitchen ; 

(6) Of the dining-room; 



3. 

ing 



(c) Of the bedroom. 

Practical suggestions concem- 

the purchase, the preservation 
and the use : 

(a) Of heating apparatus and 
of the flring most generally 
used, as well as the way to 
prepare, to light and to 
keep up the Are ; 
Of the appliances and sub- 
stances in ordinary use for 
artificial lighting. 



(t) 



To open and shut the doors and 
windows at the proper time. 

To dean the brick floors, the 
parquet floors, the windows; to 
dust the walls. 



To clean the kitchen utensils, the 
table-service, the knives, the plate ; — 
to lay the table, to wait at table and 
to clear away. 

To make a bed and to keep the 
badroom clean. 



To clean the stove ; — to prepare, 
light and keep up the Are. 



To clean, trim and light the lamps. 



Practice preparatory to ironing: 
different ways of folding articles of 
lingerie of the same kind : toweb, 
handkerchiefs, working-aprons, fancy 
aprons, etc. 

To arrange a linen-cupboard. 

Second Yeab. 



(1 hour a week.) 

1. Economical advice concerning 
the purchase and the care of linen. — 
Choice of material, numb3ring, mend- 
ing. 

2. Washing and ironing of linen: 
material, substances used, series of 
operations. 



3. Practical advice concerning a 
girl's outfit. — Necessary articles and 
useful articles: quantity, quality, 
colour, etc. — Care and preservation. — 
Cleaning.— Taking out of stains. 



4. Principal methods of preserv- 
ing fruits, vegetables, eggs. 



To wash and iron articles pre- 
senting graduated difficulties : 

(a) Towels, handkerchiefs, work- 
ing-aprons, fancy aprons; 
(&) Napkins, tablecloths, pillow- 
cases, petticoats, women's 
chemises, girls' drawers, 
night-dresses. 
To wash small pieces of flannel, 
of cashmere : handkerchiefs, aprons, 
etc. — Stockings. 

To renovate or to repair : silk 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, velvet, crape, 
laces, feathers. 
To clean gloves. 
To prepare some preserves, jams. 
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Third Ybab. 



(2 hours a week.) 
Theory, 
I. Very simple ideas on the food 
substances most used: qualities. — 
preservation — preparation — nutri- 
tive value— digestibility — ^how to 
serve them, to combine them> to 
use up scraps. 



2. Composition of some menus. 

3. Organisation of a formal meal : 
arrangement of the table, place of the 
guests, r6le of the mistress of the 
house. 

4 Principles of domestic accounts. 



Practice. 
Culinary preparations presenting 
graduated difficulties: 

(a) Milk : various preparations ; 
(6) CofFee, tea, chocolate ; 

(c) Boiled eggs, scrambled eggs, 
* fried eggs, omelets, custards, 

creams, etc. ; 

(d) Bolls, pancakes, gaufres, 
tartlets ; 

(e) Potatoes (various prepara- 

tions) and vegetables in 
season; 
(/) Booillcm.— Thick and thin 

soups; 
(g) Meat, roasted, fried, stewed. 
— Sauces. — ^To use up leav- 
ings of meat ; 
(h) Poultry and game ; 
{%) Fish, boiled, baked, fried, 

etc. — ^Mussels ; 
(k) Various croquettes; 
(/) Various cakes and puddings. 
N.B, — ^The cost price of each dish 
that is prepared should be calculated. 
Preparation of some meals suitable 
for a middle-class household. — Cal- 
culation of cost price. 
Invitations and acceptances. 



Ironing : petticoat-bodice, girFs 
drawers, trimmed linen petticoats, 
curtains — places, covers,crochet covers 
— collars and cuffs. 
Note, — ^The instruction in domestic economy should have a fundamentally 
inductwe, experimental and practical character. It must not be an education 
of words, but a real education of things. Above all it is necessary that the 
papils» according to the instructions and under the direction of the mistress, 
frequently do the practical work mentioned in the syllabus. 

It wUI be noticed that a methodical couise of instruction, 
theoretical and practical, has taken the place of the '' talks " on 
domestic economy.* 

* As the official report puts it : — " Onnese plait pas aujourd^hui d saturer 
r esprit des jeunes fiUes de prindpes vides et nuageux ; par le maniement meme 
des chases, on leur inctdque des idees saines, justes et sciides concernarU le roh 
qu'eUes ont d rempLir dans la famiUe.**- 

It must be remembered that the syllabus is necessarily limited, both in 
scope and in method, by the conditions of the secondary school curriculum, 
and that it is not intended for, nor adapted to, the needs of girls working 
under more elastic conditions. The division of work, for instance, into 
mainly cleaning one year, laundry work the second, and cooking the third, 
lends itself to obvious criticism, but it is difficult to see how, in the short 
time at command, the subjects could be combined in, theoretically, a more 
ideal arrangement. ^ 
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Equipment. 



Aims and 
Limitations 
of House- 
wifery 
Instmotion 
in Secondary 
Schools. 



A Ministerial oircular of the 24th April, 1899, emphasised the 
necessity of strict and detailed adherence to the syllabus. The 
practical work is always to be preceded by explanations based on 
scientific facts. The attention of directresses is farther drawn to 
the following advice : " In order to remove from the majority of 
'^ practical lessons the commonplace character which the children 
" are tempted to find in them, the teacher must pay special attention 
" to the perfect correctness of her speech and behaviour — without 
^* falling into the affectation so contrary to all good teaching.'' 

As already mentioned, one hour a week in the first and second 
school years and two hours in the third year are given to domestic 
economy, and three hours a week each year to needlework. In the 
commercial section domestic economy and needlework are " general 
subjects " (see pages 30-31) and the syllabus followed is, therefore, 
that of the dcole moyenne proper, but only one hour a week is given 
to needlework in each class. 

The communes are nominally responsible for providing and 
maintaining the requisite appliances for needlework and domestio 
economy, but the State contributes grants for this purpose. In 
1898 the department drew up a list, given in Appendix C., of the 
apparatus considered necessary for teachiag these subjects in a 
really practical way, and sent it to the directresses of iooles 
moyennes. 

The limited time that can be devoted to domestic economy 
obviously does not admit of the girls receiving any course of 
actual training in household work, and there is evidence that 
some teachers think that, if the course is to be practical, it 
would be desirable to have two hours a week in the first and second 
as well as in the third school year ; again^ in the third year, a 
cooking lesson of two hours is not long enough for the preparation 
of a complete meal, though separate dishes may be cooked, nor is 
there enough time for the pupils to buy the necessary provisions 
themselves, unless shops happen to be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the school. At the same time it is equally obvious that the 
curriculum of the secondary school is so crowded that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to take more time for domestic economy 
without injuring some other subject of at least equal importance 
in a girl's education. It is true that it is sometimes possible to 
obviate the difficulty, in a measure, by arranging the syllabus so 
that the domestic economy lesson can be prolonged, at need, be- 
yond its nominal limit, e.g., by putting a period of general study, 
and not a set lesson, immediately after the domestic economy 
lesson. Moreover it should be remembered, that, as the director- 
general pointed out, the aim is not to give the girls housewifery 
instruction (enseignemerU mSnager) but to teach them, by theory 
and practice, principles of domestic economy {notions d^Sconomie 
domestique), just as, in the needlework course, the girls do not 
learn to be dressmakers, but they master the principles upon 
which dressmaking is based. In one hour a week of practical 
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work which they like, the giiLs may readily acquire a taste for 
household occupations, especially when they have already received 
preliminary domestic instruction iq the preparatory or the primary 
school. The mere fact that the subject is included in the cur- 
riculum is evidence to parents and pupils of the estimation in 
which it is held, and its value is more than doubled when it is 
correlated with other subjects. The main question remains : so long 
as only a small minority of girls from secondary schools receive any 
domestic training after they leave school, either in their own 
homes or in special schools and classes, is it worth while, from 
the point of view both of the general curriculum and of this special 
subject, for the secondary school to attempt to supply this want 
in the very restricted and incomplete way that is alone possible ? 
I think the experience of the Belgians justifies them in answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative ; the authorities see the 
wisdom of devoting the one or two hours a week, which are 
all that can be spared, to inculcating principles of domestic educa- 
tion rather than of avoiding any responsibility in the matter at all. 

The leaviog examination is oral except for needlework, but the Leaving 
work that has been done during the year is also taken into account. Examina- 
The examination is conducted by the directress and all the members ^^'^•T' , 
of the teaching stafi of the section moyenne, under the presidency 
of a member of the governing body, or if the Government thinks 
wise, of an inspector of secondary education. . 

In needlework the examination is entirely practical. The work 
demanded of the pupils is supposed to differ from year to year, 
but always to be chosen so as to represent as many ctifierent kinds 
of sewiog applied to lingerie as possible, and to include, further, 
cutting out and making various garments, e.g.y a pillow-case, or a 
woman's chemise on a reduced scale. An article of lingerie must 
be marked with an initial worked in red cotton, or embroidered 
in white cotton. 

The day before the examination the pupils prepare and cut out, 
in the presence of two teachers, the work which they will do during 
the oral examioation in other subjects. The maximum time allowed 
for preparing and making is arranged by the directress and the 
teacher of needlework together. 

So far it has not been considered possible to include domestic 
economy in the leaving examination. 

In the state icole moyenne for girls at Brussels, in the rue <2ii gpeoimen 
MaraiSy there were, in 1902, ninety-nine pupils.* The school- Schools :— 
hours are from 8.30 to 12 in the morning, and from 2 to 4 or 5 o'clock (o) BruBsels. 
in the afternoon. Needlework lessons are given on Monday and 
Tuesday from 11.10 to 12 and from 2 to 4. Each lesson lasts fifty 
minutes; the pupils bring their own materials from home and 
keep what they make. 

* Ninety -nine pupils in the ieole moyenne proper, 137 in the eeetion 
priparoMre^ making a total of 236. 

9068, P 2 
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Specimen 
Schoolfl— 
continued. 



(b) Laeken 
(firusBcls). 



Thefory lessons in domestic economy are given at the beginning 
of the school year ; it seems that practical work is much preferred 
to theoretic. Pupils of the third class (or year) have their domestic 
economy lessons on Saturday morning, from 10.25 to 12 ; pupils 
of the first year, on Saturday afternoon, 2 to 3 ; the second class, 
who do washing and ironing, have their lesson on Wednesday. 
The pupils of the first class, the yotmgest children (aged about 
twelve), clean and wash up in the afternoon what the older girls 
have used for their cooking lesson in the morning ; this arrange- 
ment is as an instance of the unfortunate efiect of the limited 
amount of time that can be given to the subject, but the teacher 
told me that she had never known a child disagreeable about it. 

There were sixteen pupils in the cooking class (third year) at 
the time of my visit (March, 1905), divided into two groups 
of eight pupils. One group does practical work, while the others 
look on. The girls who cook eat the meal which they have pre- 
pared; their teacher joins them, and sometimes, by invitation, 
the directress. Each girl pays her share of the cost of the meal, 
which generally amounts to about eighty centimes per head, not 
including wine or beer which may be had extra for about six 
centimes. The mistress explained that the cost of a meal is higher 
than in some schools, partly because there are fewer pupils here 
and also partly because everytlung is cooked with butter. A 
meal consists of soup, meat, potatoes, v^etables, sweets, coffee. 
To each pupil, or sometimes to every two pupils, is apportioned 
a definite task, e.g,, to peel the potatoes, to lay the table and wait 
at table, to prepare the meat, to make the coffee. The pupils 
themselves buy the food, the approximate cost having been 
reckoned beforehand ; there are also theory lessons on the purchase 
of provisions. The girls keep note-books in which they copy out 
the menu of the meal, with the cost price of each dish. 

The school is situated in an old building, not originally intended 
for a school. The domestic economy lessons are given in two 
rooms on the ground floor. A list of the apparatus required foi 
these lessons is given in Appendix C. 

At the school at Laeken, a suburb of Brussels, special attention 
is devoted to the domestic economy lessons, in spite of very limited 
accommodation. One room on the ground floor serves as kitchen 
and dining-room, and cellars have been ingeniously utilised as a 
laundry. In 1902 there were 56 pupils on the register for the 
^cole moyenne, and 157 for the section pr^paratoire. 

In accordance with the official syllabus the pupils learn cleaning 
for one hour a week in the first year ; washing and ironing, one 
hour a week, in the second year ; and in the third year, cooking 
for two hours a week. When there are too many pupils in one 
class for all to do practical work at the same time, they are divided 
into two groups, and each group works for three-quarters of an hour 
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a week in the first year, and one hour in the second year. In the 
third year there are generally fewer pupils. For washing and 
ironing, small articles belonging to the school are used, or some- 
tunes the girls bring things from home ; on the day of my visit, 
for instance, six girls had each brought a pair of gloves to wash. 

In the cooking lesson the girls go with their teacher to purchase 
provisions ; this is possible as the shops are quite near. The pupils 
eat the meal which they cook and each girl pays her share which 
generally amoimts to about sixpence or sevenpence. A complete 
meal includes soup, vegetable, meat, sweets. The following 
menu is an example of a complete meal : — 

Menu. 

Polage aux petUs pots. 

Beefsteaks au cresson, 

Pammes de terre friiea. 

Crimt h la vatMe. 



li lbs. 

i lb. 

\\ lbs. 

3 



Expenses. 

meat 

peas .... 

celery, onions, potatoes 
butter - - - . 



fi. d. 



milk and bread 
watercresd 



1 


9 





li 





3 





6 





n 





34 





2 



Cost price 3 3J 

The various dishes in such a menu as that given above are first 
taught separately, and then the whole meal is made as a sort of 
repetition lesson. For instance, one lesson will be given on the 
different ways of making soup, another on the different ways of 
preparing potatoes ; afterwards the pupils will be expect^ to 
prepare, by themselves, a meal including a soup, a dish of potatoes, 
etc., selected from the preparations they have already learnt. The 
girls draw lots for the dishes they are to make; when possible 
each pupil prepares one dish. 

The following is a menu prepared by the girls on March 25, 1905, 
copied from the blackboard : — 

Menu of D^eukbb fob Six Pupnii. 



125 gr. 
Jbtre* 
ikilo. 
1 



1 Utre*| 
1 



Qat^res BruxeUoises. 



flour -----.. 

milk 

butter 

packet vanilla sugar 

Cost price - 

Chocolate. 

milk 

tablet of chooolate 



Francs. 


Cent*. 





32 





04 





10 





45 





10 


1 


01 



Cost price 









20 
60 



70 



♦ 100 Qramme8=3*5 oz. ; 1 kilogramme =2*2 lbs. ; 1 litres 1*7 pinta. 
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Speoi^m The) commune of Schaerbeek (Bnusels) has reoently provided 

eont^k^ magnificent buildings for the State icole moyenne for girl^ similar 
* ' to those for the primary school in the rue OallaU. The acoom- 

^^ ^^' modation for domestic economy lessons consists of kitchen, bedroom, 

(Bnusels). dining-room, with complete equipment. 

Needlework lessons are given every afternoon, except Thursday 
which is a holiday, domestic economy on Wednesday morning 
from 10 to 12 o'clock. 

In the first ann/ie tnotfenne the domestic economy work is mostly 
cleaning, in the second year, washing, ironing, taking out stains ; 
in the third year, cooking.* A meal costs eighty to ninety centimes 
per head, and consists of soup, potatoes, vegetables and meat. 

(d) Brugea At the doole moyenne de Vital four fUlea at Bruges, I saw some 
interesting illustrations of the needlework syllabus. The girls 
of the highest class had been having a dressmaking lesson ; tiiey 
were, for the most part, making simple dresses for themselves. 
All the work was very neat and practical, less elaborate than in 
the icoleB professionneiles, intended rather as a foundation for 
future development and study than as an apprenticeship in needle- 
work. To mention a detail which shows that the girls put into 
practice what they learn, there were, in the dining-room, somd 
effective half-curtains, which the pupils had made, of canvas, 
embroidered in simple patterns in white washing wool. 

Needlework lessons are held on Monday, 2--3 p.m. ; Tuesday, 
9.30-12 a.m. ; Thursday, 11-12 ; Friday, 11-12 and 2-3 ; Saturday, 
2-4. The girls have three lessons a week, lasting fifty minutes 
or an hour, in the first and second years, and in the third year one 
lesson of one hour and one lesson of two hours, as it is difficult to 
teach dressmaking in lessons only one hour long. 

Domestic economy is given on Wednesday. There are a kitchen 
and a dining-room, both well situated and lighted, a room containing 
a[^bed, and a washhouse. For practical work, the pupils are divided 
into two groups ; one group works while the others look on and 
take notes, those who watch one week doing practical work the 
next. In cooking, the pupils are taught to prepare single dishes, 
and occasionally they practise a complete meal. 

There are about 50 girk in the dcole moyenne proper, with a 
total of about 150 including the preparatory section. 



C— Teachers of Needlework and Domestic Economy in State 
Secondary Schools for Girls. 



Temporary 
Courses: — 



At first needlework and domestic economy were taught by the 
same mistress, who was reckoned a teacher of needlework. In most 
schools the lessons in these subjects suffered from the lack of specially 
trained and efficient teachers, capable of giving them the practical 



* ate dhwt Syllabus, pagee 36-37. 
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applioation which was their raison J^Ure. The Goveniment sought 
to remedy this defect by the institution of temporary courses and 
special diplomas. 

A temporary course of needlework for teachers was instituted by (a) Needle* 
the arrUi royal of the 3rd of July, 1896. work. 

This course was held at the Section nornude moyenne de Viiat for 
girls at Liege, during the summer holidays, for about four weeks and 
thirty-six hours a week. 

Attendance was compulsory for everyone actually engaged in 
teaching needlework in state dccles moyennes. 

The course included lessons on the theory of the subject, and 
practical needlework and dressmaking. Considerable attention was 
paid to mending, including the finest kinds of darning. 

An examination was held after the course and a certificat de 
capadii awarded to successful candidates. It was intended that, 
after a certain lapse of time, the possession of this certificate 
should be compulsory for all teachers of needlework in State 
secondary schools for girls. 

A similar temporary course for domestic economy teachers was (5) Domeetic 
established in 1898. Eoonomy. 

This course was held, like the needlework course, during the summer 
holidays at Li6ge, and a certificate was awarded on the examination 
held at the end of the course. 

The lessons included the various subjects of the domestic economy 
syllabus for girls in dcdes moyennes. 

These temporary courses were held for some years, but I was 
informed that they will probably not be continued, as there are 
now enough special teachers of needlework and domestic economy. 

The examination for the dipldme de capacity for the teaching of Dipldmes de 
needlework in the Scoles moyenfies for girls was instituted in 1897. Capacity : — 

Holders of the diplSme de rdgenie (a secondary school teacher's (") Needle- 
certificate), and teachers of needlework in State or Communal secon- ^^' 
daiy schools, are allowed to enter for the examination ; exceptionally, 
everyone actually engaged in teaching in an ecole moyenne, whatever 
her subject, may be admitted. 

The examination consists of a written paper, a practical examina- 
tion, and a teaching test. The following gives the syllabus of the 
examination, with the maximum number of marks allotted to each 
subject ;— 

WaiTTIDr AND PRACmOAL EXAMINATIOK. 

Marks. 
A Ideas on the importanoe and utility of needlework ; ideas 

on materials, etc. 20 

Practioal work : darning (according to the stitch), mending 
linen, hemstitdi on linen, embroidery, etc. - - 40 

B. Catting oat and making various articles (e.g.. petticoats, 

bodices* children's frocks). GO 

TXACHIFO TSST. 

0. Lessons on one of the subjects of the syllabus, chosen by lot : 

L Lingerie ; 2. catting out and making • • -SO 
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The diploma is granted to caadidates who obtain at least sixty- 
five per cent, of the maximum number of marks (200) for the whole 
examination, and half the number of marks allotted to each group 
(A,B,C). 
(6) Domestu ( The syllabus and regulations of the examination for the dipldme 
Economy. ^ capcicM pour Vens&ignement de Veconomie domestiqiAe dans les 
Scales moyennes de fUles were established by the arritd royal of the 
25th February, 1899. The regulations for admission are similar to 
those for the needlework diploma, and the examination consists of 
a written and practical examination and a teaching test; the 
maximum number of marks is 200, ^nd the proportion necessary 
for a pass is the same as above. 
The following is the syllabus of the examination : — 

Wbitten and Pbaotioal Examination. Marks. 

A. Ideas on the importance of domestic economy. Ideas on 

food substances; nutritive value. Domestic accounts - 40 

B. Fractioal work : 

Cooking 40 

Washing and ironing * 40 

Cleaning - - - - 20 

' Remo-ving stains - - - - ' - - - - 10 

Tbaohinq Tbst 

C. Lessons on some point in the syllabus of the ecolea moyennes, 

to be chosen by lot : 
1. Cooking ; 2. washing ; 3. cleaning and removing 
stains 60 

Salaries :— Before 1898 no special salary was given to teachers of needlework, 
except in cases where schools were taken over by the State, when a 
(a) Teachers remuneration already given under this head was continued. It 
of Needle- ^as supposed that every woman must have the necessary know- 
^°^^- ledge and aptitude for teaching children sewing, and that needlework, 

therefore, could be taught by the ordinary staff of the school in the 
same way as other subjects. 
The following regulations were established in 1898 : — 
An annual salary of 900 francs (minimum) to 1,100 francs (maxi- 
mum) is given to teachers of needlework who hold a special 
diploma.f This salary is reducible by a quarter if any other 
salaried post in the institution is held at the same time. This does 
not apply to conditions already in existence. There is only one 
salary for each institution. 

Teachers who have not a diploma only receive special payment 
if the needlework course gives them more than the normal amount 

* Candidates must furnish the articles for washing, ironing and removing 
stains. 

t The same salary is given to teachers of music, drawing and gymnastics. 
The staiS salaries in the ieolee moyennea for giris are from 1,600 franoB a year, 
the directress's salary being, minimum 2,800 francs, maximum 3,300 francs. 
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of teaching to do weekly {i.e. 24 hours), and their salary cannot 
exceed 345 francs.* 

It was not until 1899 that regidations were made for the salaries (5) Teachers 
of domestic economy teachers. At first this subject was supposed of Domestic 
to be taught, as stated above, by the needlework mistress, and later Economy, 
by a member of the staff as one of the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. 

Since 1899 domestic economy has counted as a special course for 
a teacher officially appointed and furnished with a dij^Sme de 
eapaciti ; but, on the other hand, it remains an ordinary subject of 
the general curriculum where there is no teacher furnished with a 
diploma or officially appointed. In the latter case it comes within 
the twenty-four hours which can be imposed every week and the 
teachers are only paid if there is more than twenty-four hours' work, 
and then the salary cannot exceed 200 francs. 

The salary of a teacher of domestic economy holding a speoiai 
diploma is 300 francs, of which a third is charged to the communef. 
Only one salary is allowed for each school. 

* Thus, for iiLBtanoo, a staff teacher (without special diploma) who took the 
Deedlework course in addition to her usual duties, would receive no extra 
salary unless she had more than 24 hours work a week. A special teacher, 
holding a diploma, might either teach also in other schools (there being 
hours needlework a week altogether in an icde moyenne), or she might com- 
bine needlework with other instruction in the school, subject to the conditions 
mentioned. 

t Domestic economy, only including 4 hours teaching a week in a school, 
might be taught by a staff teacher who, if she had a special diploma, would 
earn 300 francs a year in addition to her usual salary, or it might be combined 
with other special subjects, e.g, gynmastics or needlework, or again, it 
might be taken by a visiting teacher. 
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III.— TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

GENERAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS FOR GIRLS. 

A. — General Orqanization of Tbchnioal Education fob 

Girls. 



Minifltfy. 
Di£fereiit 
Types of 
BchooL 



Grantfu 



Teohnioal eduoation, supported by the State, is administered 

by the Minidkre de F Industrie et du Tra/vaU * and includes the dcdes 

industrieUeSy professionneUes, comtnerciales and minagires. The 

number of these institutions in 1901 was 579, 348 for girls and 231 

for bojTB. 

Teohnioal schools for girls are officially classified as follows f : — 

jScdes professionndles (technical schools) ; 

J^coles professionneUes-mdnageres (technical and housewifery 

schools) ; 
J^ccles mdnagires-professionnelles (housewifery and technical 

schools) ; 
Cours professionnds et ateliers d^apprentissage (technical 

courses and workshops for apprentices). 
Secies et classes minageres (housewifery schools and classes). 
Each of these types of institution is intended for a special class 
of pupils and has its own organisation. 

These schools may be either communal or under private 
authority. In order to receive State grants they must submit 
accoimts, estimates, syllabuses and regulations to the Minister, 
have the appointments of teachers sanctioned, and submit to 
inspection. 

The State contributes two-fifths of the total of the ordinary 
expenses of technical schools, after deducting the cost of rent 



* Foimerly teohnical education was under the direction of the Mini8th^ 
de VlfUirieur; when the Miniature de VAffHcuUure, de riiidwirie et des 
Travaux Publics was created (1884), teohnical education was transferred io 
this new department. In 1895 a separate Miniat^e de Vlndtutrie et du 
TravaU was formed and the administration of technical education was 
included in its functions, transferred from the former ministry, which is 
called now the Miniature de V AqriouUwre, 

t 8ee,^Bapport sur la situation de rSnseignement Technique en Belgiqus 
prisenU aux Chambres Legislatives par M. le Minietre de ^Industrie et du 
TravaU, 1897-1901. {Bouaume de Belgique-'Miniat^re de rindueHe et du 
TravaU^Direetion de Penseignement industriel et professionnd^InspecUon 
gifUrale de renedgnemenl industriel et jnvfessionnd). 2 Vols. Brussels* 1903. 
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and maintenanoe of school premises and any balance from the 
accounts of the preceding year ; it also gives a grant, which amounts 
to 50 per cent, of the cost of purchasing the material necessary for 
instruction, given on production of receipted invoices. 

All the schools subsidized by the Department of Industry and ingpeotion. 
Labour are visited at least once a year by an inspector of technical 
education. A report is addressed to the Minister after each 
visit. Monsieur Eugene Bombaut is the chief inspector {in- 
spedeur girUral de Fenaeignement indtistrid et professionnel, 
avec rang de directeur ginircd), and to his efforts and enthu- 
siasm the success of this branch of education, and particularly 
of the special housewifery schools, must in great measure be 
attributed. There are, further, three inspectors and four in- 
spectresses.* 

A great deal in the management of the schools is left to private No Corn- 
initiative. The Department of Industry and Labour imposes no pnlsory 
syllabus on any type of school. Syllabus. 

In the classes and ^coles menaghres the courses are held on the School 
days and hours most convenient for the working people for Hours, 
whom these institutions are intended ; in technical schools of the 
three other categories lessons are given in the morning and 
aftemoon.f 

The latest report on technical education, already referred to, Progress of 
records that progress has recently been most marked in the domain Technical 
of technical education for girls. Not only has the number of ? q?^° 
schools increased, but the progress made in individual institu- 
tions has been very considerable. 

The usefulness of these institutions is now generally recognised, 
but at first there was considerable opposition from the parents, 
who did not wish their girls to attend technical classes and to 
learn a trade. Prejudices have disappeared, however, and the 
favour with which the schools are now regarded is attributed 
principally to the practical nature of their instruction — practical 
not only in the special technical classes, but also in the choice and 
treatment of general subjects. The education provided in the 
icoles professionndles for girls is not confined to trade apprentice- 
ship and the teaching of handicrafts, it also develops intelligence 
by general, or theory, lessons and it attempts to make the girls 
active and economical housewives. 

The organisation of the schools, the care that is taken to pre- 
vent useless things from being introduced into their curricula, 
their eminently practical character, cause this branch of educa- 
tion to be regarded with real favour by parents. 



* The four inspeotresses are Mademoiselle 0. Savelberg, inspectriee de. 
Vetueignemenl proftssionnd et manager ; MesdemoiseUes 0. Van Gehuchten, 
E. Henidcels and A. de Qroote, inspectrices de FeneeignemiM nUnager, 

t All these Schools without exception, are Day Soho<^. 
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Sttmmary of The following table gives a summary of the statistics relating 
Statistics, to the icoLes profesgionneUes of all three types, and to the ateliers 
d*apprentismge for the year 1901* : — 



EcoUi Profession^ 
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H 
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52 

4 
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179 
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79 
45 






5U 
17 
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ToUl. 



663,479 
6,950 



Amoant 
of Stole 
Grant. 



202,554 
2.127 



Avenge per 
Pupil. 



Iiutita 
tion. 



12,567 
1,737 



158-22 
38-99 



nelles for 
Girls. 



B.— ficoLEs Professionnelles 
(Technical Schools). 

First Ecoles] The first technioal sohools for girls started in Belgium were 
Profession- private ondertakings. In 1865 Vaasodaiion four Fenseignmeni 
professionnd des femmes founded the first ^cole professionndle 
in the n^e du Marais at Brussels.f This school has suppUed 
a number of teachers for similar institutions elsewhere. 

A second icde professionndle was founded privately in 1873; 
later it was established in the rue du Poinfon in Brussels and 
became communal in 1880. The third school, at Antwerp, was 
also due to private effort ; it was founded in 1874, became com- 
munal in 1879; and was subsidized by the State in 1880. 

Some years later dcoles professionnelles were opened at Mons 
and Verviers. 

The movement once started, schools opened in various directions 
and claimed Government support. 

The dcoles professionnelles, properly so called, are the most im- 
portant as technical institutions ; they have the widest curriculum 
and constitute the upper division of technical education. The 
full course occupies four years ; the school year is generally of 
ten months. School hours are usually from 8 to 11.30, or 8.30 
to 12 a.m., and from 1.30 to 4, 4.30, sometimes 5, or even 6 p.m., 
with one half holiday a week. Half the time is devoted to the 
theoretic, or general, lessons, usually given in the morning, and 
half the time to technical courses, generally held in the afternoon, in 
order that the pupils may not be fatigued by too lengthy applica- 
tion to the same subject. 

The usual conditions of admission are that pupils should be at 
least fourteen years old and that they should have completed 
their primary education. 

* Similar figures relating to the icoles et classes menagires are giyen on 
page 67. 
t See Appendix E. 
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Fees are oliarged in the dcoles professionneUes of all three classes Foes. 
(i.e. — professionndleSf professionneUes-nidnag^es, nUnaghres-prO' 
fessionneiles). The Government exeroises no control over the 
amount, which is left entirely to the authorities, communal or 
private, responsible for the school ; a limit is to some extent im- 
posed by local conditions, as too high a fee would debar pupils 
from attending. 

Nearly all these schools, both communal and private, are under School 
the control or " patronage " of local committees of ladies, some- Oommittees. 
times of ladies and gentlemen ; in some cases a certain proportion 
of the members of the local committee is appointed by the State, 
the Province, and the Commune respectively, when all these 
authorities contribute grants. 

The ioolea professionnelles are designed to give girls a complete Curricula, 
training for some trade or business— dressmaking, millinery, com- 
merce, etc. — and at the same time to complete the education 
already begun at the primary or secondary school by theory 
courses, which not only contribute to the girls' general culture 
but also form really useful ideas capable of practical application. 
Girls who wish to become teachers in technical schools, often 
receive their practical training in the ^coles professionnelles. 

The oours professionnds, technical courses, include dress- 
making, lingerie, corset-making, millinery, the making of artificial 
flowers, embroidery, painting on china, stuffs or glass, decora- 
tive painting, technical drawing, commerce (including one or more 
languages, commercial law, shorthand, typewriting). All the 
schools include dressmaking and lingerie, which are more fully 
developed in these than in other technical schools ; further courses 
are added according to the individual school. The pupils choose 
one technical subject, or in some cases where it is a short 
course, two, e,g.y millinery and artificial flowers. The last school 
year, that of the* examination for the diplome de capacity, is 
devoted to the most difficult work, including all the garments 
worn by women, especially tailor-made dresses, coats, evening 
bodices, etc. 

Drawing is taught in connection with the technical courses 
(dressmaking, millinery, etc.) ; in some schools there are special 
sections for drawing applied to embroidery. 

The cours generaux, or theory courses, include some or all of 
the following subjects : — ^Languages (French, Flemish, and sometimes 
English and German), arithmetic, bookkeeping, geometry, history, 
geography, natural science, physios, domestic economy, hygiene, 
the care of infants, drawing, principles of commerce, and further, 
sometimes morals and manners {morale and aavoir-vivre). 

No enseignement manager, or course of housewifery instruction, 
is given in the dcoles professionnelles, though in one or two cases 
an optional course of household work has been added.* 

♦ iSee^Appendiz D. 
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Diplomas. In all the sohools theoietic instraotion is given during three 
years, and at the end of this couise the pupils pass a written ex- 
amination in all the general subjeots included in the curriculum. 
The certificat d^itudes is only given to pupils who obtain 65 per 
cent, of the marks. Furnished with this certificate they can enter 
for the technical examination for the diploma in the special 
subject which they have taken up, held at the end of the last 
school year. In order to obtain a diploma, the pupils must satisfy 
the examiners in a series of tests. For three months before the 
examination they are locked in a room by themselves during 
school hours, and they have to make the required articles— a child's 
dress, an evening bodice, etc. — within a given time. In July 
the inspector-general, assisted by examiners chosen by himself, 
examines this work and holds an oral examination, when the 
pupils have to perform certain tests chosen by the examiners, 
e.<^., take measurements from another pupil, draw the pattern of 
a garment to scale. To obtain 60 per cent, of the marks is 
to pass satisfactorily; 70 per cent, with distinction; 80 per 
cent, with great distinction ; 90 per cent, with the greatest 
distinction. 

This technical diploma is awarded in the iccles professionneUes 

and in the Scales professionnelles-minagires. Girls who leave 

these institutions furnished with technical diplomas easily find 

employment if they desire it. 

School All these schools hold an exhibition of pupils' work at the 

Exhibitions, ^i^g^ ^f ^^ school year, thus giving the public an opportunity 

of judging the work and the progress of the workers. 
TeaoherB. The teachers in dcoles professionndles are generally chosen from 

among the pupils who have passed through the schools. In- 
tending teachers generally have a year's probation, during 
which they give lessons imder the direction of their teachers, to 
whom they are attached as assistants. 
Namber of There are twenty-nine ^coles professumnelles for girls subsidized 
Schools. by the Government ; a list of these is given in Appendix D. with a 
brief note of such points as are of special interest in connection 
with the present report. As housewifery instruction, properly 
speaking, is not given in these schools *, it is hardly necessary to 
give a detailed illustration of their organisation, but a short account 
of the school in the rue du Marais — the ^ccle Bisschoffsheim — ^will be 
found in Appendix E. ; this school is of particular interest as being 
the first technical school for girls established in Belgium, and it 
may be regarded as the forerunner of the numerous technical 
schools and classes, of different types and degrees, adapted to the 
various needs of the population. 



* Where needlework and dressmaking are taught for trade or pro- 
fessional purposefs they are not considered as coming within the scope of 
this report^ which deals with training for home lift in these and similar 
subjects, 
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Attached to Convent of the Soeurs de Maiie, Adminis- 
tered by a committee of 3 members. Mentioned in 
report as one of the best proyinoial schools of this 
class. 4 years course. School hours 8.30-11.45 
a.m., 1-4.30 p.ro. All the teachers have diplomas. 
There is a school library. 

School committee of 12 members appointed bv the Asso- 
ciaiion pour F ensevgne/ineni pro/esaionnel dksfrmmes. 
Called the €coU Couvreur after a former president of 
the association. School year September 15th — July 
15th. School hours 8-11 a.m., 1.30-4.30 or 5.45p.m. 
School library of 600 volumes. 

4 years course. School year end of September to 
August 15th. School hours 8.30-11.45 am., 1.45-4.15 
p.m. School is controlled by an administrative 
oommittee. 

Attached to the Sceurs de rEnfatU-Jistu. 4 years 
course. School year 10 months. School hours 8-11.30 
a.m. , 1.30-7 p.m. Cours nUnagers daily 4.30-7. The 
accommodation for this course can serve, says the 
report, as a model. For admittance to the tecbnical 
courses pupils must be 14 years old, have finished 
their primary education, and have attended a 
preparatory course for one year. School library. 

Founded by the Scntrs de la Providence and a committee 
of 7 members. School year October— August 15th. 
School hours 8-12 a.m., 1.15-4 p.m. 

Attached to Convent of the Soeure de P Union au Sacri- 
Cceur. Governing committee of 3 membcors. A rural 
Sofaool. 4 years course. School hoars 8.30-11.45 
a.m., 1.30-4.30 p.m. 

Attached to Convent of the Secure de la Croix, 4 years 
course. 10 months a year. 9-12 a.m., 1.30-4 p.m. 
Teachers all have diplomas. 

Founded by the Soeurs Ureulines. 3 years course. 
10 months a year. 8.30-11.30 a.m., 1.30-4 p.m. 

Founded by the Soeurs de V Union au Sacr^-Ckxur. A 
patronage committee of 3 members. 4 years course. 
School year October Ist — August 15th. School hours 
8-11.30 a.m., 1.30-4.15 p.m. 

Founded by the Saure de S^.^Marie, Patronage oom- 
mittee of 3 members. School year October— August 
School hours 8-11 a.ni., 1-3.30 p.m. 

{See page 52). 



Known as the Inetitut Sainte-UretUe ; founded by the 
ScBure UrstUines. Patronage oommittee of 5 membm. 

Under the direct control of tiie Communal Council. 3 
years course. School year September 15th — August 
1st. School hours 8.30-1 1.30 a.xn. , 2-5 p.m. Special 
attention paid to the Housewifery courses. Teachers 
all have diolomas. 

Directed by tne Sceure Urexdinee, Patronage committee 
of 3 members. Course covers 4 years. &hool year 10 
months. School hours 8. 30-1 1 .30 a. m. , 1. 30-4. 30 p. m. 
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c— &oolbs pr07bssionnblles-mfenao£bb8 
(Technical and Housbwifert Schools). 

The Bootes professumneUes-mdnagirea are very similar to the Organisa- 
^cclea professionndles but, as their name implies, they include ^^^ 
instruction in household work ; further, they have nominally a 
three years' course but, as a matter of fact, the course is in 
most cases extended to four years. These schools are intended for 
the daughters of small tradesmen, clerks, the petite bourgeoisie, from 
homes where paid service cannot be afforded, but where, perhaps, 
the daughters stay at home and should know how to do aU the house- 
hold work and how to make and mend clothes for all the members 
of the family. Girls are also trained as dressmakers, milliners, 
etc., but the scope of the technical courses is not as wide as in 
the Secies professionneUes. As in these schools, half the time is 
given to general or theory courses, usually held in the morning, 
and half the time to technical courses, usually in the afternoon. 
School is open every day of the week, from 8.30 o'clock till 
midday, or till 11.45, and from 1.30 till 4, sometimes till 4.30, 
and even in some provincial schools till 5 o'clock. There is 
one half-holiday a week, generally Thursday or Saturday after- 
noon. For admittance, pupils must be at least thirteen years 
old and have completed their primary education. As in the 
Sooles professionndles, there is an exhibition of pupils' work at 
the end of the school year. 

In all schools of this class, the oours gindraux include French, Carrioula. 
Flemish (except in Walloon districts), arithmetic, the metric 
system, geometry — not the demonstration of theorems, but the geo- 
metric principles necessary for drawing and for the valuation of sur- 
faces, cubes, and other practical problems ; further, physics, commer- 
cial principles, hygiene, domestic economy, technical drawing, 
national and contemporary history, commercial and industrial 
geography. 

The cofUfs professionnels include, in all the schools aUke, lingerie, 
cutting out and making ordinary garments, housewifery instruction. 

In addition, some of the following subjects are taught according 
to the choice of each school : commercial science (including book- 
keeping, commercial law, compulsory English or German, short- 
hand, typewriting, a thorough study of commercial and industrial 
geography, commercial arithmetic), miUinery, the making of 
artificial flowers, technical drawing. Certain schools also include in 
their syllabus the care of infants (pddagogie matemdle). 

The regulations for the technical diploma awarded at the end Diplomas, 
of the course are the same as in the iooles professumneUes, but 
the practical tests do not include quite so many different subjects, 
e.g,, in dressmaking an evening bodice is not made, as the course 
is not so far advanced. Even when the course is extended to four 
years, as in the first class of schools, housewifery is an additional 
subject in the curricula of the deoles professionndleS'fndfMgirei. 

There are fourteen of these schools ; a summary of die chief 
points of interest oonoeming each school is given in the tabl^ 
facing this page. 
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£co|e Pro. As an example of this type of school the ^oole professionndle- 

fessionnelle- m^nagkre cammunale de SairA-OiUes, a Buburb of Brussels, may 

St.-^l^' ^ quoted. This school was founded in 1891 by a society called 

(BruaseU). ^ Progres in order to furnish girls with the means of finding 

honourable and lucrative employment in trade or commerce, and 

to train, at the same time, intelligent, industrious, and prudent 

housewives. The school has received State grants since 1892. 

In 1894 it was taken over by the commune of Saint-Gilles. A 

committee of ten members, with the ^chevin of public education 

as president, has given its patronage to the school. The school 

is now situated, in large buildings, which are however insufficient 

for its growing needs, in the Avenue de la Toison d^Or. 

The length of course is four years for dressmaking, three years 
for millinery and commerce, and three 3P^ar8 for the general, or 
theory, courses. The school year is 206 days i lessons are given 
every day from 8.30.to 12 a.m., and from 2 to 4.30 p.m., with the 
exception of Thursday afternoon, which is a holiday. The school 
fees amoxmt to eighty-four francs (about £3 7s. 6d.) a year. 
There are more than 100 pupils and 13 teachers, who all hold 
diplomas. 

The pupils of each school year, or class, are divided into two 
groups ; one group has theory lessons in the morning and technical 
courses in the afternoon, while the other has technical courses in 
the morning and theory lessons in the afternoon. 

The oaura gindraux include : French, Flemish, arithmetic, prin- 
ciples of commerce, history, geography, domestic economy, 
natural science, drawing, the care of infants {iducation matemdle). 
Pupils who are furnished with a leaving certificate from an ecole 
moyeime are dispensed from the general, or theory, courses. 

The technical drawing, as is usual in these schools, is drawing 
applied to the various special courses, that is, to designs and 
models for dresses, for lingerie and millinery, and designs for em- 
broidery, etc., according to the courses which the pupils take up."^ 
I saw a class of girls at work on some test memory drawings of 
blouses which they designed themselves, and drew life size, 
according to scale. I also saw some beautiful embroidery which 
the pupils were making from their own designs. 

The coufs professionnds are : lingerie, dressmaking, millinery, 
artificial flowers, commerce (including English, shorthand and type- 
writing), technical drawing, method, housewifery courses. 

Since the school was opened in 1891, seventy -seven technical 
diplomas have been issued to the pupils. During the years 1896-7 
to 1900-01, fourteen diplomap vere given for dressmaking, four for 
lingeriCf four for millinery, and twenty-four for commerce J during 
the same period there were about 100 pupils every year. 



* The same mistress teaches drawing, designing, history of art kad em- 
broidery, in this school, and a very hi^ standard is reached. 
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Under the superintendenoe of a oommittee of Ladies 
appointed by the Town, the Province and the (jovem- 
ment, with the ichevin of public instraction as 
chairman. Length of course 2 years, a third year 
is optional for those who wish to perfect themselves 
as dressmakers. Pupils must be between 14 and 18 
years of age and be educated up to the standard of 
the primary School. 

Founded as an ecoleprofetsionnelU-nUfiagkre in 1896 by 
a committee of 3 members in order to give girls of the 
commune a complete education, from the point of 
view both of scientific instruction and of training for 
manual and household work. It was attached to the 
convent of the Union au Saerd-Coeur. Although the 
technical and domestic work was appreciated by 
parents and pupils, neither the former nor the latter 
appeared to realize the usefulness of the scientific 
courses. Since techDical education is, primarily, to be 
adapted to the needs of the neighbourhood, the 
scientific courses were suppressed in (>Btober, 1901, and 
the school became an ^cole rnincig^-proJeiuifmneUe. 
To be admitted, the pupils must be 14 years old 
and have reachea the standard of primary education. 

Subsidized by the Province as well as by the State and 
the commune, each appointing 2 members of 
the managing committee (of 6). 48 pupils entered in 
OctK)ber, 1901. School hours : 8.30-11.30 a. m. ; 1.30-4 
p.m. except Thursday and Saturday afternoon. 
Pupils must be 14 years of age and must know the 

grincipal subjects included in the syllabns of primary 
chools. 

Under the direct management of a committee of 7 
members. Length of course: 2 years. Lessons 
morning and afternoon. Girls over 13 vearsof age 
admitted, when up to the usual standard! 

Attached to the pensionnat de VInstitxU du Saeri-Caeur 
et de V ItmnacuUe-Conception, formerly at Louvatn. 
Under the direction of a committee, preuded over by 
the Director-General of the whole institution. The 
pupils can pass from the School to the workroom, 
where they earn a small salary, as soon as the 
directress considers them capable. The course is not 
limited in lenoth. A considerable number of pupils 
attend the S<mool. They are divided into groups, 
taking it in turns to do needlework, which forms 
their j^rincipal occupation, and the work of the 
housewifery School. 

{See page 54). 
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The oaurs menagers are obligatory for all pupils who take the 
theory courses. During the three years of attendance at the 
housewifery class, each pupil has a half-day's instruction a week. 
The class, which generally consists of six or seven pupils, is held 
three days a week for the first year pupils, two days for the second 
year, and one day for the third year. There are always 
more pupils in the first school year than in any succeeding one. 
Cooki^ is taught in the morning, washing and ironing in the after- 
noon, for two different groups of pupils ; the work is arranged in 
such a way that the time occupied by housewifery instruction is 
always taken from the cours professiannds and not from the caurs 
giniraux. Mending is taught to the whole class together. 

The school possesses a library and some collections. 

The oonunune has inlaroduced an interesting feature in replacing 
the prize distribution by a school journey offered to pupils who 
have gained their diplomas. 



d. — ^eooles m^agferes-professionnellss 
(Housewifery and Technical Schools). 

In the iccles mdnageres-professionndles the course nominally lasts Aim and 
two years. Lessons are given in the morning and in the afternoon. ^^P®* 
The work is principally practical, as it is in the dcoles and classes 
mSnagires, but the curriculum also includes theory lessons in some 
subjects, such as elementary arithmetic, French, Flemish, hygiene, 
and domestic economy. 

These schools are intended particularly for girls who, in the future, 
as working women and wives, will be too restricted in income 
to keep a servant ; that is to say, the ecole nUnagire'^professumndle 
provides practical training in all the various branches of work that are 
included in a woman's duties as wife and mother in her own home. 
Though similar in aim to the icoles mSnaghreSy the schools of this 
class have a somewhat broader curriculum, and, with a two years' 
course,* needlework and dressmaking can be treated in more detail. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the dcoles mdnagires-pro- 
fessionndUs are for a sightly higher class, socially, than the iccles 
mSnageres, for while the latter are devoted almost exclusively to 
the workhig classes, the former are attended by the daughters 
of employes in offices, of mechanics, etc. In the former, also, a 
small fee is sometimes charged, whereas the latter schools are 
always free. 

In 1901 there were only six of these schools. As the official Report 
points out, schools of this type would have their raison d'Hre, 
especially in the country, where they would form a useful inter- 
mediate class between the doole minagire and the iccle professionndle 
proper. 

%^ Many icoUs minag^rea haye a two years* ooone, but they ace not 
generally open morning and afternoon every day of the week. 

9088. £ 
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The tftble facing page 63 suznmariaes the latest available infoc- 

mation conoeming these schools, as regards attendance, oumcola, 

etc. As an illustration, I have taken the commonalschool at Ghent, 

which is worked on the same lines as the othet institutions of tHs 

class, but includes in its curriculum, in addition, lessens on the 

care of infants. 

ioolb Men- In July, 1900, the Communal Coimcil of Ghent decided to estab- 

agto-Pro- ]ig}| the icde mdnqgere^professionneUe, which was opened on the 

^onneUe, following 1st October, in the rue Froeftd!. This school was intended 

^ ' by its founders to replace the communal Scales minagbresy which did 

not give the most encouraging results. The experiment has been 

successful and the school seems to be appreciated by both parents 

and pupils. ^ 

There were fourteen pupils during the first, and thirty the second 
year ; all the pupils of the first year stayed for the second year of the 
course and there were sixteen new pupils. In March, 1905, there 
were forty-eight pupils. 

There is a two years' course ; this year some pupils have entered 
for a third year, devoted exclusively to the technical courses, and I 
was told that the third year wiQ probably soon be definitely organised 
as part of the course. The school hours are from 8.30 to 12 a.m., 
and from 2 to 4.30 p.m. Pupils are admitted between the ages 
of 12 and 15; the entrance examination includes all the sub- 
jects of the primary school curriculum. The school fee is ten 
^ncs a year. The scbool is in the charge of a directress and two 
teachers, who all have diplomas. 

The das^e mdnagire consists of a group of ci^t pupils,. who 
work for one week at a time in the morning. The work is ar- 
ranged as follows : 

Monday morning : three pupils cook* (for the whole class of 

eight) ; five prepare . the washing. 
Tuesday morning : All the pupils do washing. > 
Wednesday morning : Two or three girls cook ; the others 

finish, if necessary, the washing, and begin ironing. 
Thursday morning : The whole class does ironing. . 
Friday morning : Two or three pupils cook ; the rest iron. 
Saturday morning : Cleaning (by the whole class). 
The cours professionnds, or technical classes, are held from 
9.30 to 12 a.m. for all the pupils except those in the housewifery 
class, and from 3 to 4.30 p.m for the whole school. The course 
consists of needlework and dressmaking, including mending. The 
girls bring their own materials, as they do for washing and ironing. 
In the first year they make various simple articles of lingerie : 
children's chemises, women's chemises, boys' shirts, camisoles, 
white petticoats, aprons ; in the second year : children's garments 
(dresses, coats, etc.), girls' dresses. Those who stay a third year 
make women's dresses, dressing-gowns, etc. The gids make their 

* Cooking incltt^es Uie purchase of proTisions, 
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own patterns, taking the measurements from eaoii other, or, if 
necessary, other ohilcken can come to the school to be fitted. They 
begin learning to use the sewing machine at the end of the first 
year. On the day of my visit the girls of the first year were doing 
repetition of what they had already learnt — ^petticoats, chemises, 
aprons. Many of the first and second-year pupils were making 
garments (white petticoats, little dresses, etc.), for younger 
sisters and cousins, for their first communion. The thurd-year 
pupils, for the most part, were making simple stufE or cotton dresses 
for themselves. 

The work is essentially practical, and on a less ambitious scale 
than in technical schools of the first two categories. In schools of 
tins type needlework is not studied in the elaborate and minute 
detail demanded in the iccles professionndles. The Scales mena- 
gireS'professionneUes are intended for a special class of girls, for 
whom habits of order and carefulness are the primary necessity ; 
hence much time is devoted to mending and to the adaptation 
and re-arangement of old garments. The Grovemment strongly 
emphasises the importance of this instruction, which is considered 
to form an integral part of the principles of domestic economy, 
that is to say, of economy in the home. It is possible to teach 
this principle, in theory and practice, to older girls who are of an 
age to appreciate its importance and who, besides, in many cases 
have to be wholly or in part responsible for the management of their 
own homes. 

The caurs gdneraux, or theory courses, are held from 8.30 to 
9.30 a.m., and from 2 to 3 p.m., the pupils of each year having 
a lesson of one hour. The following subjects are included : 
Flemish, French, arithmetic, commerce, drawing, domestic economy 
and hygiene. 

The course in hygiene includes pddogogie matemdley or the care 
of infants. In order to make these lessons practical and pro- 
fitable, an arrangement has been made with the committee of 
the town criches by which the pupils are allowed to visit a neigh- 
bouring crkche and see the practical application of the principles 
learnt at school. The hygiene course occupies one hour a week ; 
general hygiene and the care of infants are given alternate weeks. 
A group of eight or ten pupils, in the charge of a teacher, visits 
a oriohe every week for about half to one hour ; they are given ex- 
planations of what is passing at the moment, and are themselves 
gradually allowed to do simple things, e.g., feed, wash or dress a 
baby. 

Aq examination is held at the end of the first school year, bearing 
on all the work of the year, oours gdndraux, cours professionnds 
and daase nUnaghre\ there is an examination for the leaving 
diploma at the end of the second year, including all the work 
of the two years' course. The directress examines ; the commune 
gives the diploma. 

9088. 9 2 
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E. — Cours Propessionnels 
(Technical Courses). 

In 1901 there were three cours professionnds for girls. Two of 
thede were established by the oommunal administration of Saint- 
Josse-ten-Noode (a suburb of Brussels). Special courses lasting 
four years are attached to the dcole moyenne, rue Musin, for papils 
who care to study dressmaking and other subjects with greater 
thoroughness and detail than the currictdum of the secondary 
school admits ; another course, with similar organisation, is 
attached to the primary school {rue de la Limiie) for pupils who 
have passed the standard of the fifth school year. In the first 
case fifty- two pupils attended the course in 1901 ; there are five 
teachers; the fee is seventy -two francs yearly. In the second 
case : fifty-two pupils, eight teachers and no fee. 

Thirdly, a course of lessons on the history of dress is held in 
Brussels, exclusively for pupils of the ecoles professionneH-es sub- 
sidised by the Government, who have gained their diplomas. The 
course is intended to complete the education of girls who have 
finished their technical studies and to teach them the difficult art 
of " dressing," or, in other words, to cultivate their taste. Drawing 
lessons are included in the syllabus of the course. The course is 
held on Monday, from 1.30-4.30 p.m. At the end of the year a 
competitive examination is held, and the pupils have to make a 
costume of a certain period, determined for each by drawing lots. 
The course was founded in 1895. Since that date twenty-two 
certificates have been gained. The annual fee is 5 francs. There 
are two teachers and nineteen pupils (1901). 



F.— Ateliers d'Apprentissaoe 

(Workshops for Apprentices). 

Origin. An account of the origin and development of the ateliers d^appren- 

tissage does not come within the scope of this paper, but the follow- 
ing facts may be indicated. 

The ateliers were originally established to improve and spread 
the flax industry, which has long been famous in Flanders. The 
introduction of machinery and other causes created such distress 
among the Flemish weavers that in 1834 it became clear that the 
Government must combine with private effort if the decline of the 
linen industry were to be stopped. Various measures were taken 
which, together with the difficulties encountered, well repay in- 
vestigation ; it must be sufficient to mention here tluit the 
atdiers cCapprentissage were definitely organised in 1847. 

These Institutions are now regulated by the arritS royal of the 
10th February, 1861, modified by that of the 10th January, 1873 ; 
these measures establish the conditions necessary for State grants, 
but much is left to be determined by local requirements. The 
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modem atdiers liave a difEerent charaoter from those of the old 
regime; the latter were intended to remedy a diisadtronfl situation 
and to replace the redouroes of an industry which had become 
unproductive for thoudandd of families, the former are institutions 
for technical education, intended to keep the country worker abreast 
of modem induistrial progress. 

Only atdiers established or adopted by the communes receive General 
grants from the State or the province. These institutions are^"^^***^* 
intended to form good workmen by supplying the absence or the 
insufficiency of the ordinary means of apprenticeship and of technical 
education. They are directed by an administrative committee of 
three members, appointed respectively by the State, the province, 
and the commune, for a period of three years. 

The curricidum includes primary instmction, which should last 
at least one hour a day, technical instruction, and practical work. 
In no case can the day's work exceed twelve hours, not lasting more 
than four consecutive hours at a time. Apprentices must be at 
least twelve years old, and have the necessary aptitude for the 
branch of industry they take up, but those who have received 
primary education can be admitted, as exceptions, earlier. A fee, 
fixed by the administrative commission, can be demanded from 
pupils who are not poor. Salaries are paid to pupils for their work, 
wMch is done for manufacturers who provide the raw material. 

In 1901 there were four ateliers d^apprentissage for girls, three of Atelidrs 
which are under private control ; there are more than forty of ^W^^^- 
these institutions for boys. Girls:— 

The atdier d^apprerUissage for straw weaving and the manu- (a)Bas8enge. 
facture of straw hats at Bassenge is an attempt to combat the 
decline of an induistry of long standing in the valUe du Oeer. Oirls 
do the straw-plaiting, the hat-making is done by men ; the girls' 
section was founded in 1893. 

The apprenticeship lasts three years ; the school year is divided 
according to the requirements of the trade, the course lasting from 
July 15th to December 15th, with a fortnight's interval from 
September 1st to 15th. 

The girls have drawing lessons on Sunday from 2.45 to 3.45, and 
straw-weaving lessons four days a week from 12.30 till two o'clock. 
On other days they attend the dcole minagere. On an average 
twenty-five girls attend the atdier. 

Another atdier for girls was founded at Jemelle in 1877 ; the (6) Jemelle. 
speciality here is to teach girls of the neighbourhood sewing and 
all kinds of lingerie, including the making of garments. The term 
of apprenticeship is not limited, because side by side with this 
atdier, which is communal, there is a private workshop where the 
girls who know their trade can work for private individuals if they 
like. The atdier is administered by a committee of three members. 

Since 1890 an dcole menagire has been attached to ths atdier. 
In 1901 seventy-six pupils attended the courses of the atdier and 
the ecole mdnagere. Besides the directress, there are three teachers 
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of the order of the Sceurs de la Doctrine Chrdtienne. There is no 
fee. The pupils learn, in the cours ginirauXy hygiene and domestic 
economy ; in the cours professumnds, hand and machine sewing, 
lingerie^ Imitting, household work. The hours are from 8 to 12 a.m., 
and from 1 to 4 p.m. in winter and 1 to 6 in summer ; Saturday is a 
holiday. 

(c) Maldeg- The atelier at Maldeghem, establisihed in 1896, is for embroidery 
hem (E. Fl.). q^ tulle,* an industry which has the advantage that it can be 

practised at home. The course, which is free, lasts four or five 
years and is held every day, except Sundays, holidays, and fair 
days. Pupils are admitted at twelve years of age, and as soon as 
they produce a saleable article they receive a small payment. About 
fifty girls are regularly in attendance ; there are three teachers 
for the technical course of embroidery, and two who teach the 
various subjects included in the curriculum of primary schools. 
There is a management committee of five people, who assist the 
founder of the ateHer, a former priest of Maldeghem. 

(d) Saint. There is, lastly, an atelier d^apprentissage for lace-work,* founded 
Trond. ^ 1399 ^j^^j attached to a primary school at Saint-Trond. The 

intention is to provide the children at the same time with primary 
education and with a means of earning daily bread, and the institu- 
tion is especially intended for children whose education has been 
neglected by their parents in order that they may go to work too 
soon« 

Pupils attend the primary school is the morning from 8.15 till 
11.30 ; in the afternoon they learn lace-making from 1 till 4.30. 
There are three teachers and thirty pupils (1901). Seven ladies form 
a " patronage " committee. 



* There are in Belgium 160 schools for lace -making and embroidery, of 
which three-fourths are managed by nuns. 
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IV.— TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SPECIAL HOUSEWIFERY INSTITUTIONS.* 



A.— Origin and Development op the Ecoles et Classes 

Menageres. 

The Scotes mSnagires (housewifery schools) may be said to be 
the final fulfilment o[ that attempt to train girls for home life 
which) to a; greater or less extent, is represented in all types and 
grades of schools which receive State grants, and which ar6, there- 
fore, to some extent under State control. 

The first special institution for housewifery instruction was j^y^^ ^^^ 
foohded in 1872 by M. Smits, manager of a factory at Couillet. ^i© 
The Prince de Chimay, at that time Governor of Hainault, was so M^nag^. 
impressed by the importance of the undertaking that, in 1874, he 
started an icole nUnagSre at Frameries under the direction of the 
communal schoolmistress. Eight or ten pupils had been expected, 
more than forty sought admission. Not 'only children leaving 
the elementary school, tor whom it was primarily intended, but girls 
of eighteen and twenty and married women begged to be allowed 
to attend the course and to be taught the most elementary house- 
hold w(»rk. 

The success of the school at Frameries encouraged the Prince 
de Chimay to make the same experiment in other parts of Hainault, 
and it was not long before nine other communes had each their own 
icde fnSnagire.f The Prince de Chimay supported these schools 
at first entirely at his own expense, but after a time, at his sug- 
gestion, they were brought under State control.^ 

In 1886 the Commission du travail (Labour Commission) re- commiMion 
commended the establishment of icdes mSnagh'es as one of the ^^ TravaiL 
most important measures for ameliorating the condition of the 
labouring classes. 

A circular issued by the Ministire ie rintirieur et de VIiMtruo- Ministry. 
tion publique in 1887, already mentioned, made suggestions for 
the organisation of dosses menagires attached to primary schools 
and for housewifery instruction in adult schools. § 
_ — - j ■ ' ■ ' ■ I , ■ - 

* A paper on the - * Housewifely Schools and Classes of Belgium," by Miss 
EL 3. Block and Miss L. Braokenbory, was published in Volnme 1 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects (1897). 

t The regulations governing these Schools are given in Appendix F. 

i S^bL'EnBtiffnemeni Spieial en Bdgique, par H. Btrtiawx. 1. VEnseignt- 
mail FrofesshnneL {BibUothifue Bdge des Oonnaissatices Modernes). 
Brussels [n.d,}. 

§ This Girculaf b given in Appendix A 
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In 1889 an arrangement was made between the above Ministry 

and the Ministere de F Agriculture^ de Flndustrie eC des Travaux 

ptMics'f by which the latter depiui^men't undertook the direction 

and support of the dosses menagires attached to primary or adult 

M'litficrial schools for girls. This arrangement and, further, the provisions 

^th'j ^^^ ^or special ecoles minagireSy were explained in a circular 

1889. ' ^' ^^^ ^^^^ June, 1889, addressed to the governors of provinces 

by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works.* 

The following extracts explain the aims of the department 
in undertaking and carrying on this work, and the principles which 
promote and control the domestic education of girls and women 
in Belgium : — 

*' The Commission du Travail has recommended the establishment of ^coUs 
menagires as one of the measures which can most rapidly ameliorate the 
moral and material condition of working class families. 

" It is needless to attempt to demonstrate the preponderant influence which 
the woman exercises on the welfare and morality of the family. 

*' But it is necessary to inquire how the daughters of our working men 
actuaUy prepare themselves to exercise this influence and to fulfil the mission 
which devolves upon them. 

*' Up to the present, leaving out of account the needlework which she 
learns at the primary school, a girl is supposed to serve her apprenticeship 
as future mother of a family at home. 

'* Assuredly, this systefli would be the best, but it is only possible if the 
girl can carry on, in her own home, a trade that enables her to earn her daily 
bread. 

*' Now the exigencies of the organisation of modem labour have rendered 
this method inapplicable in the industrial parts of the country. 

*' The girl goes out early in the morning to the coal mines, to the works, 
to the factory ; she of tens stays there all day and only returns home in the 
evening. She has, therefore, no opportunity of adapting herself to house- 
hold duties, nor of acquiring the domestic virtues which will be necessary 
to her when, in her turn, she founds a new home. And not only is the oppor- 
tunity wanting, but there is no inclination. When her daily work is accom- 
plished she considers herself dispensed from every other occupation. Having 
worked as industriously and as long as her father and her brothers, she believes 
herself justified in resting when they do. It is, doubtless, but rarely that 
the thought of a preparation for future duties enters her mind. She thus 
arrives at the marriage period almost a stranger to all the necessities, as to 
all the responsibilities, of her new social condition. 

" The girl's ignorance is still greater if, as is the case in certain industries, 
the mother of Uie family herself works in the factory and lives, for a great 
part of the day, separated from her children, whom she confides to strangers 
or to charitable institutions. 

" It is not surprising that the new home, established under these unfavour- 
able conditions, soon presents a spectacle of the greatest moral and economic 
disorder. The income is squandered ; the dwelling and the furniture are 
spoiled ; the children are deprived of the necessary moral and physical 
care ; the meals are badly and hastily prepared. Soon, the head of the 
family, instinctively revolted by the appearance of permanent mess which 
his home presents, yields to the temptations of the public -house, and to the 
invitations of his comrades. Then the home, morally speaking, is dissolved. 
(Continual discussions destroy the affection, and, as they grow up, the children, 

* Now two departments, of which the Ministry of Industry and Labour 
is responsible for technical education, see footnote, page 46. 
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left to themselves and their education neglected, tend to absent themselves 
more and more from a home where there is nothing to cheer their eyes or 
delight their hearts. 

" The evil inevitably increases from generation to generation, and we end 
by becoming accustomed to the idea that it is all norm 1 and that we cannot 
change any of it. 

*' The family being the basis of society, the consequences of this situation 
are easily perceived. They are formidable. Recognising them, Mr. Glad- 
stone said that whoever should discover the means of keeping women at 
home, by providing them with lucrative employment, would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. 

'* The duty, therefore, is imposed upon everyone, upon individuals as upon 
public authoritie8,of seeking the means and of making the necessary sacrifices 
for giving the daughters of our working men the domestic education which 
they cannot receive at home. 

** Everything points to the school, and three principal systems can be ap- 
plied. 

" 1 . — ^The inductive teaching of principles of hygiene and domestic economy, 
. which is already given in a great number of primary girls* schools in the form 
of object lessons, familiar talks, and reading lessons, can be extended to all 
schools, and this elementary course can be completed, or rather vitalized, 
by teaching a selection of household tasks in accordance with the instructions 
of the circular of M, It Miniatre de PlfUerieur et de rinstruciian pMique, 
dated the 1st September, 1887.* 

" 2.— A special dasat menagire can be attached to the primary school for 
the pupils of the upper standard, over twelve years of age, to attend at 
least two half days a week. 

** The nature of the dasse mhutgert is defined in the circular referred to 
above. 

'* This system is equally applicable to adult schools for girls. 

" 3. — Finally, special schools, grandta icoles minagireSf can be estab- 
lished for girls who have left the primary school and who are already employed 
in factories and workshops. 

'* The Government is of opinion that all three systems are capable of pro- 
ducing good results and that they ought to be employed simultaneously. 

** I^e first lays the foundation of housewifery education ; it leads little 
girls to love domestic work, to help their mothers before and after school ; it 
gives a knowledge of the most important rules of hygiene and the most useful 
principles of domestic economy. But in order to ensure the preparation of 
girls for domestic work under favourable conditions, it is necessary to procure 
them the opportunity of attending either a clasae menagire or an ecole minagire^ 
It is easy to understand that regular and methodical apprenticeship in the 
various kinds of work connected with keeping the house and furniture clean 
and tidy, with washing and ironing linen, has quite a different effect from 
object lessons, the chiuracter of which always remains, in spite of the skill 
of the best teachers, more theoretic than practical. 

" Two ministerial depcrtments .co-operate in putting in practice the three 
systems which have just been mentioned. 

** The first system (instruction in the principles of hygiene and domestic 
economy in the primary school) has been described in the circular dated the 
1st September, 1887, addressed to provincial Governors by if. le Ministre 
de rifUerieur et de F Instruction pMiqtie. 

'* The third, consisting in the establishment of special icoles minaghes 
which are real technical schools, comes within the department of the 
Ministkre de V Agriculture, de V Industrie et des Travaux publics, in the same 
category as the eco/M industridles et professionndles and the atdiers d^appren- 
tissage, 

*' With regard to the second system, namely, the addition of a dasse 
tninagh'e to the primary school or to the adult school for girls, this had 

* See Appendix A. 
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Ministerial been consideTed at first as belonging to the curricnlnm of primary educatioii, 
Cironlar, like the first system ; but as the dawe menaghre nnder discussion most bo 
26th June, furnished with special apparatus, as the pupils who attend it must apply 
1889— eon- themselves to manual work, and as this class will thus have a technical 
Hnued. character not common to lessons in the prinuuy school or in the adult 

school proper, it has seemed more rational that l^e application of the 
second system should come within the functions of my departaient. 

'" An arrangement to this effect has been made by the two departments. 
As a result of this arrangement the MinisUre deVItUirieur et de VlnOructum 
publique will continue to be responsible for the talks, object lessons, and 
other lessons which aim at inductive teaching of principles of hygiene 
and domestic economy in the primary school and in the adult school, m 
well as for the needlework lessons which, for a long time, have formed part 
of the curriculum of these schools. But the Dipartement de F Agriculture, de 
riridustrie et des Travaux publics will be responsible for the organisation 
of the theoretic and practical instruction given in the dctases minagkres 
attached to the higher classes of primary schools or to adult schools for 
girls ; it will grant the necessary subsidies to aid the establishment i^id 
maintenance of these dosses menagires and it will put them under the super- 
vision of the ordinary inspectors of technical education {renseignemeiU 
indvstrid et professionnd).* 



** I am prepared. Monsieur le Oouvemeur, to second all serious attempt^, 
which may be made to establish dosses minogires or special eodes menag^es, 
and I count particularly upon your agency to promote them. I beg you to 
call the attention of communal administrations to this matter and to urge 
them to make the necessary provision. 

'* I beg you likewise to seek the co-operation of the province and to 
invite the provincial council at its next session to vote subsidies for this 
purpose. 

*' You would also do well to appeal to individuals, especially to ladies* 
It is a question of accomplishing a social duty. 

*' I have no intention of imposing an obligatory curriculum on the founders 
of dosses menag^es. This curriculum must necessarily adapt itself to the 
customs and needs of the people. It will certainly be different in the 
grondes icoles mhiaghres ; it could not be the same in agricultural districts 
as in industrial neighbourhoods. 

" At the same time, as icdes tninag^es have been established a long time 
in Hainault, and as others have been founded recently, the experience 
that has already been gained supplies some general data which it is weU to 
take into account. 



" Principles of order and strict economy must govern all the instruction. 
It is necessary to guard against inspiring the pupils with luxurious ideas, 
as much in matters of dress as in the preparation of food. 



'* The choice of a teacher is very important from tHe point of view of the 
success of the school. Not only must she be an expert in the work she is 
to teach, she must know how to teach in clear, simple and precise language ; 
above all she must know how to implant in the girls the moral qualities 
which form, even more than practical knowledge, the housewife and the 
mother. If the teacher is herself inspired by the loftiness of her mission 



* There are now special inspectresses of housewifery schools and clMtos 
{see footnote, page 47). 
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she will know how to make her pupils understand the importance of the 
role of the woman from the point of view of the community and by reason 
of the duties which devolve upon her. 

" As regards the time-table, a distinction must be made between the 
daasea mhuhghea attached to primary schools and to adult schools, and 
the special itolta menagires. More latitude, obviously, would be possible 
in the latter than in the former, because in the ^cUusea minctg^res the time 
devoted to practical work is narrowly limited by the exigencies of the 
curriculum of primary education properly so called.* 

" The freedom allowed in the arrangement of the time-table of the 
fprandes icoles nUnagh'es will enable those arrangements to be made which 
are most favourable to the pupils education. Thus, it has been noticed at the 
ecole mlnctghe established at Li^ge, that the pupils profit more by the 
lessons and practical work in cookery when these are given without in- 
torruption for eight to fifteen days. 

** The internal organisation of the daase rrUnagkre or of the icoU menagire 
will also vary according to local conditions, and the opportunities for 
selecting teachers. For instance, if a locality possesses several primary 
schools for girls it is not necessary to attach a dasae menagire to each 
pi them. Instructtbn in household work can be given in one place or by 
the same staff, so long as different days and hours are chosen in such a way 
as to make a rotation between the groups of pupils coming from different 
schools.'' 

On a report to the King, presented by M. de Brujm, Minister of Central and 
Agricidture, ete., a Central Committee of Patronage for the eocles Provincial 
fninagirea was established at Brussels, by an arrete royal of the 26tli °^°" ^^* 
June, 1889. This Committee was composed of ladies under the 
presidency of S. A. R. Madame la Comtesse de Flandre, and was 
formed in order to stimulate the movement for the establishment 
of special housewifery schools and to ensure the co-operation of ' 

ladies who would devote themselves to the performance of this j 

social duty. . 

A further arreti royd of the 6th July, 1890, established pro- i 

pagandist conmiittees in each of the eight provinces of Belgium, 
and these provincial committees were authorised to appoint local 
committees. I 

Both central and provincial committees have ceased to exist. 
Local conmiittees of private individuals sometimes exercise a sort ! 

01 "patronage" over a school — offer prizes, help to defray ex- 1 

penses, and take an interest in the welfare of the girls on their i 

leaving school. i 

It has been seen that the purpose in founding the icoles and Progress and ' 

dosses tninagires was to train working class girls for the duties of a p^**®"^*) ' 

wife and mother in her own home, to give the working man a good ig(.j*a*° ^^' \ 

housewife who manages his home properly, with order and economy. 



* The recommendations with regard to diuses minagires attached to 
primary and to adult schools, given in the Ministerial Qrcular, 1887, are 
here quoted (gee Appendix A). 
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ProgieBs and " We believe that if the home is kept clean and attractive, and the 
General Gha- woman knows how to conduct the household, the man has no longei 
^^^1^?^^ the same desire for the public-house, and that is why we encourage 
these schools with all our power "* (M. Rombaut). 

Further, it is clear that all these schools and classes, without 
exception, give a complete domestic education; they are not 
ooolang schools or sewing schools, but housekeeping, or house- 
wifery schools, and every pupil in attendance is obliged to take the 
complete course, and not only one or two subjects. 
- The schools may be either under local authority (communcJ) or 
under private management (libre) ; in the latter case they are, as a 
fact, in the hands of religious (Roman Catholic) bodies. 

At first the eccles and dosses menagdres had little success ; the 
principle of housewifery education was not appreciated by the work- 
ing classes ; the opposition came principally from the mothers who 
did not realise the usefulness of these institutions, and who saw no 
reason why their daughters should require any other instruction than 
they themselves had received. This opposition was only gradually 
overcome ; in some cases years elapsed before parents cordially 
co-operated with the school authorities. 

Little by little obstacles were surmounted. Some primary 
schools annexed housewifery classes, where the pupils were initiated 
into the work of cooking, washing and ironing. The little girls 
took a fancy to these occupations, and on leaving the primary 
school they wished to perfect their knowledge by attending the 
course of the icoles mfnagires, and sometimes their elder sisters were 
prevailed on to accompany them. Then, when one commune had 
educated a few girls in a housewifery school, and realised the results 
with pride, the news spread to the neighbouring commune who, 
seized with a spirit of emulation, in their turn established similar 
classes. 

Various methods of making the schools popular were practised. 
Great care was taken to place the schools in districts and streets fre- 
quented by the artisans, where they easily came to know of their 
existence and the advantages they offer ; and many ingenious 
devices were — ^and are — ^used to interest parents in the work of 
their children, 6.9., the grant of small sums of money to successful 
pupils for the purchase and preparation of the Sunday dinner 
which is cooked and eaten at home, a report by the parents upon 

* '* Belgium," to quote an official document, " of which such masters 
as Teniers and Jordaens have symbolised the ardent ' joy of living/ 
cannot at present, any more than formerly, pass for a land of anchorites 
or abstainers." 

It was officially estimated that, in 1903, 37,000,900 litres (about 8,142,178 
gallons) of alcohol were consumed in Belgium, or an average of 5*37 litres 
(about 4^ quarts) per head of the population ; in 1901 the consumption 
per head was 9 '91 litres. This decrease is, in part, attributed to the 
legislative efforts of the Government : a reduction of the duty on wines 
certified as free from alcohol, and a progressive augmentation of taxation 
on alcoholic drinks. 
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the result being sent to the school and posted in a prominent place. 
If the pupils attend regularly throughout the course they receive 
at the end their own note-books, which are not only useful but a 
source of pride. In some cases small prizes are given at the end 
of the year; or every three months, according to their be- 
haviour, the pupils receive little rewards, often consisting of 
something they have made from materials given to them at school. 
Again, it became the practice in some schools to give a small present 
to pupils on their marriage, generally some household furniture or 
utensil. 

In some schools a leaving examination is held and a certificate 
awarded by the commune or other authority responsible for the 
school. In Hainault, for instance, the institution of this examina- 
tion in several schools is said to have produced good results on 
attendance and work, and the certificate is highly valued by 
parents and pupils. To be admitted to the examination, girls 
must be at least sixteen years old and have attended the courses 
regularly for two years. The chairman of the examiners is a 
member of the Communal Council or of the management committee 
of the school. 

Appeal was made in the first instance to the fathers rather than 
to the mothers : — 

" It is the appreciation of the father which is of most importance for 
us in the circumstances. On Saturday, we say sometimes to the little 
girls : ' How much has this meal cost you T ' fr. 22 per head for in- 
stance ! - Very well, if there are six of you at home, ask your father for 
1 fr. 50 to-morrow, prepare a meal like this for him, and on Monday 
bring us a certificate from your father — not from your mother.' YHien 
the father has had a good meal, he is delighted, and he- becomes a warm 
partisan of the housewifery school." 

If at first progress was slow, when once the change had set in, it 
spread rapidly, and the number of schools increased from the four 
or five, with which the movement started, to over two himdred in 
six years. 

One principle, that has been adhered to from the beginning, is 
that the initiative should in all cases come from the locality and 
not from the central department. No school or class receives a 
grant until it is in working order with at least twelve pupils, which 
means that the founders, whether public or private bodies, 
must bear the preliminary expense and organise the school, which, 
again, means that working class families in the locality in which the 
school or class is situated must be ready for it and feel the need of 
it. The reasons for this method of procedure are not far to seek. 
In the first place the spirit of freedom and individual liberty is dear 
to the Belgian. To exercise compulsion is to gain the body not 
the spirit, says the department : — " If we, the State, said, 'you must 
come to this school,' the pupils would indeed come, but as soon as 
our backs were turned they would depart and there would be no 
permanent result, and, moreover, we should be expected to bear 
the whole cost ; but, as it is, when the pupils themselves wish to 
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Progress and come we, on our side, are willing and eager to help and to enable 
General Cha- them to come at the most convenient hour to themselves and to 
^!!^i^ learn what most suits their needs." » 

The increase in the number of institutions gave rise to new diffi- 
culties. The chief of these was to keep the schools to their proper 
function of training women to do the work of their own homes. 
" The great misfortune in all classes of society," to quote M. Rom- 
baut, *' is, that each always aims above its station ; the working 
man does not escape from this fatal rule. Our girls are always 
tempted to go into service either in the town or in the country 
houses of the neighbourhood, even to work with dressmakers or in 
workshops. Invariably, when I notice that the teachers have a 
tendency to push their pupils in this direction, I threaten to have 
their school closed, to withdraw all grants, and, if the case should 
occur, I keep my word, because the result of this emigration is to 
leave us in the village the least intelligent girls, the refuse, in a word. 
I do not wish the girls to leave their village to go into the towns. I 
desire that they should remain at home, that they should manage 
their household well if they marry ; that, in a word, they should 
preach by example. Why does the husband inevitably go to the 
public-house ? Because at home the house is dirty and badly 
managed." In order to avoid this exodus to the towns of the 
better girls who, once there, do not want to marry working men, 
for whom the choice is now limited to the unprofitable, the schools 
must be prevented from aiming too high, the curriculum must be 
limited to what is really necessary for the wife of a working man to 
practise in her own home. So, for instance, a dinner must not cost 
more than 2id. a head,t which limits the dishes to the simplest, so 
that the girl does not even learn enough cooking to act as servant 
in a middle-class family. Similarly with the sewing, only the garments 
ordinarily worn are made, and the training is thus suited to home 
and not to trade use. Again, with the washing and ironing, gar- 

* It is, no doubt, possible to subsidise whatever new institutions of this 
kind may be established, partly because the cost of establishing and 
maintaining an icole or a classe minaglre, when governed by the accepted 
principles, is not great. Technical schools, proper, on the other hand, are 
expensive institutions, and though the annual expenses are largely met by 
pupils' fees, the cost of installation and equipment falls partly on the State. 
For 1901, the total cost of maintaining 299 iccles and dosses minageres 
was 365,497 francs (State grants, 163,598 francs), with an average cost of 
40 * 23 francs per pupil ; whereas the total cost of maintaining fifty- two 
icoles professianneUea (of all three types) was 653,479 francs (State grants, 
202,554 francs), with an average of 158*22 francs per pupil. 

t This amount is reckoned in accordance with the income of a working 
man or artisan, whose wages may be taken, roughly speaking, as, on an 
average, two shillings (2 francs 50) a day ; the low rents, even in Brussels, 
and the cheaper cost of living must be taken into account in estimating 
the value of iJie wage ; moreover it seems usual for the wife to contribute 
a small amount to Uie family budget weekly, and the children often begin 
to earn, if only a trifle, at the age of twelve. In Brussels, where wages 
are higher, the housewifery school dinner may amount to 3}d. per head. 
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ments are made scrapulously clean and neat, but vexy inexpensive 
utensils are used and ** home " methods employed. If the girls 
wish to leam what is beyond the scope of these schools and classes, 
there are the icoles minagires-professumndles, the dcoles pro- 
fessionneUeS'inSnagSres and the ia>l€8 professianneUes in progressive 
grades. Until teachers grasped this principle it was a temptation 
to them to push the school according to the cleverest pupil. 

Experience proved that it was advisable to introduce certain 
modifications into the organisation of these schools, and a new 
drbular, issued on the 21st January, 1899, embodies the revised 
regulations for housewifery schools and classes in receipt of 
State grants. An account of the general regulations governing 
these institutions, and of their curricula and methods of teaching, 
is given below, pages 73 to 87. 

In 1899 there were more than 200 dcoles and classes menagires, 
with over 9,000 pupils in attendance. "These results," to quote 
the circular, " are very encouraging ; they permit the hope that, in 
spite of the difficulties encountered at first and inherent in every 
new undertaking, housewifery education will continue to be more 
and more developed. The multiplication of these schools will 
help, in great measure, to ameliorate the moral and material con- 
dition of families of the working classes. It is with this aim, 
indeed, that the Government encourages, with all its power, the 
organisation of this special instruction." 

In 1901, twelve years after the State had first taken steps for the 
special organisation of domestic education for girls, the number of 
institutions had reached 299 with a total attendance of 9,084, as 
follows : — 



Number of InstltationB. 


Namberof 
Pupils. 


ll 


Co«t. 
(Francs). 


tioolet 
.H^nagftres. 


ClMMS 

M6iwg6res. 


Total. 
9,084 


Aver- 
tution. 


ToUl. 


Amount 
contri- 
buted 
by the 
State. 


Average per 


C* 


P.- 


93 


P.» 
128 


Institu- 
tion. 


Pupil. 


24 


54 


30 


586 


366,497 


163,598 


1,222 


40-23 



The table on page 68 shows the distribution of these schools 
and classes among the nine provinces of Belgium. 

The temper of the authorities may be gauged from the following 
extract from the last report on technical education : — 

'* Belgiam is, in fact, one of the first countries which has organised this 
education (housewifery education) in a complete and practical way by 
making the school resemble, as much as possible, a working class 
home ...,'.. 

" The results obtained by the ieoles menagirea are very satisfactory. 
But much remains to be done. The number of institutions of housewifery 
Instruction Is too small; there has not been sufficient response to the 
appeal made by the Government to promote the creation of icolts 
mei^lres. Moreover, working-class families do not yet fully under8,tand 

♦ C— Communal. P.— Under private authority. 
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Classes for Primary School Children. 69 

the usefulness of this education. The daughters of our working men Progress and 
should all pass through the icoles nUnag^ta. We are still far from arriving QeQ^^i Q\yg^ 
at this point, and the incessant extension of these useful institutions n^teriatios 
must be the aim of our efforts." --wntinued: 

The Government, at one time, had tmcler consideration the 
organisation of ambulatory schools, which coidd give temporary 
courses in difierent parts of the country, with the view of making 
the advantages of housewifery education better understood and of 
instigating efforts for the establishment of new schools. This pro* 
ject, however, has been dropped ; the increasing number of house- 
wifery schools and classes in all parts of the kingdom make ambula- 
tory courses unnecessary ; moreover, the departmental authorities 
believe that such courses would not be in accordance with their 
invariable principle of always leaving the initiative to local bodies 
— ^whether communal or private. 

The iocles and debases m6nageres vary considerably in character. 
One chief distinction* is between the classes for children under 
fourteen years of age (primary school children) and the schools and 
classes for adults (over fourteen years of age). Inspectors' reports 
state that the best results are obtained in classes and schools at- 
tended by pupils over fourteen years of age ; the adults understand 
better than the children the purpose and usefulness of housewifery 
instruction, and they are also at a better age for applying what they 
learn at school. But since in many districts, especially in indus- 
trial neighbourhoods, the girls work at a factory, etc., from the 
time they leave the primary school, it is necessary to allow them 
to attend classes minagires from the time they are twelve years 
old if they are not to be deprived of the benefits of this useful 
instruction. 

M. Eug^e Rombaut does not favour the classes for primary 
school cluldren. He thinks that the children are too young and 
inexperienced to profit by the instruction ; what is the gck)d, he 
says, of telling children of twelve or thirteen that something costs 
thirty centimes, or the economy to be realised by such and such a 
method when they do not know the value — ^the labour value — of 
thirty centimes ; when they have to earn their living in the factory 
or workshop, then thirty centimes means something to them. Another 
ground of objection is that the children are too young really to do 
practical household work ; what they can do is little more than 
plajring, and the instruction is necessarily too theoretic. . Further, 
when the girls have only one week's work every six or eight weeks, or, 
still more, when they have only one day a week, they have time 
between the lessons to forget the little they learn, and they have 
no opportunity of learning, what is all-important for the housewife, 
the wise distribution and management of work and time. M. 
Rombaut considers the former method— one whole week's work at a 
time — ^the preferable of the two ; it is in practice at Brussels and 
elsewhere. 

* The main official distinction is between elwses and schools {see 
pages 73-74). 

9068. F 
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FrogreflB and The justice of these objections, which are based on a long ex- 
2^^^^!^^ perienoe, will be readily acknowledged. It most be rememboedt 
^.^ccmihmei. I^^^^^'y that M. Rombant is speaking of a coantcy where, with a 
population of some 7,000,000, there are about 6,000 girls ovet 
fourteen years of age in attendance at schools (limited to the use of 
the working classes) giving a thorough, practical, domestic training, 
and that the reasons brought forward could not carry the same* 
weight in a country where such schools are the exception, not 
the rule. It should be added that these primary school classes in 
Belgium may, and do, give the children a taste for household work,^ 
which is in itself of value, and they serve as an excellent foundation 
for future work in the ^t»2e menogr^e proper. 

lliere is no disagreement of view as to the incalculable 
good done by the schools and classes for adults. If the girls come 
when they are older, they have experience, they know what money 
means, and they take a pleasure, when married, in keeping thnn- 
selves and their homes orderly and clean. Old pupils oft^ cone 
back to thank the teachers for what they have learnt; in some 
cases young married women, ex-pupils, have invited teacher or 
inspectress to visit them and to see how they put in practice at home 
what they have learnt at school. In Hainault, where the mining 
population was notoriously given to slovenly, if not worse, 
habits of life, these schools have gained a firm footing and are 
yearly turning out girls trained to household duties, and, what 
is even more important, armed with an awakened and developed 
self-respect. That a woman should take a pride in her household 
work is the open door to the desire to learn, as well as to sustained 
effort. More than once I was told of instances where old pupils 
had returned to the school to ask their teacher for advice and hekp 
in the making of some garment, or in some household problem. 

The adult schools, though all founded on the same funda- 
mental principles, vary according to local conditions, the pupils' 
needs, and the attitude and ability of the teachers and school 
authorities. The day schools are naturally attended by giris who 
live at home and have no outside employment ; in some cases pre- 
paratory to marriage, in others the course is taken by girls who will 
have to help in if not conduct their parents' house. The evening 
classes are for girls who are employed in factories, workshops, in 
surface work at mines^f etc., during the day and whose only free 
time is in the evening or on Sunday. The Circular of 1899 points 

* There is abundant evidanoe that these classes, as ivell as those for 
adults, are appreciated by the pupils. 

t The Bekian law fixes 12 as the minimum age for industrial labour for 
children of both sexes; it prohibits the employment of children below 
14 yean of age for more than six hours a day, broken by a rest of at least 
thiee-qnarters of an hour, and the employment! of women under 21 years 
of age in underground work in or mines, at night, except in certain 
industries. The avera^ hours of labour per day for women from 16 to 21 
years of age are 10}, with intervals of rest of at least one-and-a-half-hours. 
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out that it is desirable that heads of factories and industrial estab- 
lishnients should allow their work girls to attend an institution for 
housewifery instruction twice a week, at a fixed hour, at the time 
when it least interferes with the work of the factory, etc.* 

The classes and schools for adults are often large, numbering 
over fifty, sometimes over 100 pupils. In these schools a section of 
pupils, taken in turn, do household work, while the rest are occupied 
at needlework ; a workroom, under the charge of a special teacher, 
or teachers, is attached to the housewifery school, and the girls often 
mend and make for their whole household, sometimes for others as 
well. In such cases needlework and elementary dress and under- 
garment making can be more thoroughly studied, but they are still 
kept to '' home " and not " trade '' Imes. The directress of one 
large adult school told me that the workroom {atelier) attached to 
the school was of the greatest importance ; it acted, she said, as an 
inducement to the girls to attend the housewifery class regularly 
when this was a condition of their attendance in the workroom, 
where they have the opportunity of realising a considerable amount 
by the economy of doing their household work themselves and occa- 
sionally by small outside orders, and where they are at the same 
time learning what will enable them to earn a modest but inde- 
pendent livelihood in their own homes. On the other hand, as was 
pointed out to me by the Mother Superior of a large convent, 
which included various schools, the main object of these schools 
is the housewifery instruction, and great care and watchfulness 
are needed to prevent the ecole or dasse mtnagire from develop- 
ing into a sewing school only, since sewing is a passive occupation, 
routine work, and comparatively easy, while household work 
means a constant variety of occupations, daily renewal of 
materials, and a continual activity, without which a house* 
wif ery school cannot exist. 

Some schools owe their immediate origin to a desLre on the 
part of the founders to give girls religions instruction and to protect 
them from the dangerous influences of the aielier and factory or 
other surroundings, from the time they leave school till they either 
marry or reach years of greater discretion. Thus, some adult 
classes, attached to convents, admit children from the primary 
communal schools from the time of their first communion (about 
twelve yean of age), although no grant is received until they are 
fourteen years of age ; children who are not Roman Catholics 
may be received at the same time. In such cases an attempt 
is made to combat the socialistic, non-religious element, strong 
in many places among the working classes, to which, obviously, 
the system of communal schools offers less organised opposition 

* Several faotoiy maoagers in Haiiiault employ by preferenoe girls who 
have attended or who are attending housewifery oourses, and in two cases 
managers of mines have established housewifery classes, providing the 
necessary funds, and encouraging regular attendance by making no 
rednotion in the wages of the work girls during the time they spend at the class. 

9088. f2 
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Progreis and than that of the libre schools. Sometimes influence is brought 
General Oha- to bear by making attendance on Sunday compulsory for pupils of 
^[^1°^?*'*^ the housewifery school ; the Sunday classes, or Soole daminieale^ 
include some religious instruction, a choice of secT)lar subjects, «.;., 
French, drawing, geography, and generally some form of amusement 
and games. The mere fi^ct of the girls being kept in school during 
a considerable number of their free hours, under supervision and in 
constant occupation, is in itself a protection ; the influence and 
example of the teachers and the good opinion of their companions 
are, probably, as powerful as various devices and regulations em- 
ployed in individual schools, e,g,, prohibition of participation at the 
carnival or balls, classes for girls beginning and ending half an hour 
earlier than the classes or workshops for boys in the same neighbour- 
hood. But if household training per ae is not the primary reason for 
existence in the case of individual schools, it is the first considera- 
tion in practice. Certain rigid regulations must be complied 
with and these, combined with a close inspection, keep the 
schools to a certain level, while a friendly rivalry among 
themselves acts as an additional incentive. Moreover, the 
principles of domestic education are so closely allied toHhose 
of practical morals that such an education, apart from its 
direct usefulness, is the best means of averting evil by supplying 
a positive and definite form of activity. At the same time 
the attempt to develop moral qualities is by no means limited to 
a section of these schools and classes ; in all alike the teachers do 
their best to train the girls to life-long habits of a wise economy of 
strength, time, money and materials, of prudence, moderation, 
self-reliance, adaptability and unselfishness. 

The discipline is always strict, in so far that the few rules — such as 
those of regular attendance , punctuality — must be absolutely obeyed, 
but it varies in severity in different schools. In classes for primary 
school children it is practically the same as in the primary school — 
^ no talking over the work except what the work itself necessitates, 
and so forth. Adult schools and classes vary; some evening 
classes seemed to me to represent in tone more or less what our 
girls' clubs are here, others again were more formal and definitely 
schools . Enjojrment and cheerfulness were universal, and I often 
heard a good deal of merriment over the work. The amount of 
laxity allowed depends, of necessity, partly upon the number of 
teachers or assistants available for supervision. 

That these schools are appreciated by parents and pupils is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the good attendance, the parents dispensing 
with their daughters' contribution to the family income or with their 
help at home, and the girls giving up their only free time to the work. 
Not infrequently the girls in adult schools, more especially in 
evening classes, stay on after the course is finished, sometimes till 
they are married. Although this is a sure sign of the popularity of 
the; school, it is open to doubt whether an indefinite prolongation of 
tlie normal course of one or two years reall} furthers the primary 
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aim of these schools. The girls are no longer learners and, though 
they maj contiiiae to do home washing and mending at school, 
they are not applying what they have learnt to actual home 
conditions ; in these circumstances, will they not miss the com- 
panionship and interests of school evenings and find it more 
difficult to adapt themselves to home surroundings when they 
marry, and might not the mothers, on their side, claim the help 
and presence of their daughters at home when once the legitimate 
school period is over? As far as a foreigner can judge, in Belgium 
as here, the pupils in evening classes generally come from the more 
self-respecting and better homes of artisans and working; men, 
and are not, for the most part, girls who would be in altogether 
unfavourable surroundings if not at school. 

All the iooles and classes minagires demand real and continuous 
work from the pupils, not occasional or sugared tasks, verging 
towards play; tbey require regular and punctual * attendance for the 
whole course, generally of two years, either in the day time or on 
two, three or four evenings a week, hard manual work, and close 
mental application in order to understand the methods em- 
ployed and the explanations of the various processes ; whatever 
is undertaken must be carried through and no scamping or slackness 
are tolerated. The work consists, moreover, not so much of 
continual acquiring of new knowledge, as of continual practice of 
everyday tasks that have already been learnt, which is both more 
monotonous and a more real preparation for actual life. At the 
same time, everything possible is done to make the school and 
school-room attractive and to prove to the girls in practice that 
the conduct and care of a home may be fruitful in happiness 
as well as in usefulness. 

B.— General Organisation of the ^colbs bt 
Classes MtNAatiREs. 

It has been seen that the institutions which provide housewifery Different 
education can be divided into two different categories : — Types of 

(i.)-Bcoles fnSnagires. Inahtulaon. 

(ii.) — Classes tninagires, which may be attached to the upper 
classes of primary schools or to adult schools, or they may form 
special classes for adults. 

(i.) — ^The icoles menagires are institutions for girls at least four- 
teen years of age. The instruction includes theoretical and prac- 
tical courses. The school is open every day of the week, morning 
and afternoon, or at least four days a week. 

All the different kinds of household work are done simultaneously : 
cooking and cleaning, washing, ironing, mending. Each lesson 
lasts at least two hours and a half to three hours. This practical 
work is generally done in the morning. The afternoon is devoted 

* As regards punotuality, allowances are made in evening olasses for 
adnltii, for girls who are kept late at work. 
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more especially to theory leasoiiA and to cutting out and making 
pimple garments. If the number of pupils makes it neoessaiy* 
however, it is possible to alternate the practical household work in 
the morning and afternoon for two different sections. 

(ii.) — ^The dosses mSnageres attached to the upper classes of 
primary schools are attended by pupils of at least twelve years of 
age ; the dosses minogires attached to adult schools and the special 
classes for adults are for pupib at least fourteen years old. Classes 
must be held at least twice a week for two hours and a half or 
three hours. The same work is done as in the eodes mSnogeres but 
dressmaking is optional for the classes while it is compulsory for 
the schools. 

Central dosses menogeres can be organised, where pupils bom 
different parts of the town, from different schools or from different 
atdiers or industrial establishments assemble every day at a fixed 
time, either in the day time or in the evening, at least twice a week, 
for practical housewifery work. ThiB system of *' centres " has been 
adopted in Brussels, Bruges, and other towns. 

Besides these two methods of organising housewifery education, the 
Government is prepared to consider the organisation of institutions 
of a different type adapted to special circumstances. 
Inspeotion. The D6partement de F Industrie et du Travail organises through its 
inspectors the theoretical and practical instruction in the 4coles 
and dosses minogires and gives grants {see page 75). The Govern- 
ment has, further, instituted special inspection for the ecdes and 
dosses minogires.* All the institutions in receipt of State 
grants are inspected at least twice a year. 
Length of In the eccles menagires the periods, days and hours are chosen in 

GouxBes. g^^ij 1^ ^i^y as to offer the benefit of instruction to the greatest 
possible number of adult girls. 

In the schools which are open four days a week, the course must 
last at least six months. It is generally advisable to choose the 
winter months for attendance. The complete course occupies two 
years. 

In the schools which are open every day of the week and which 
are attended regularly by twenty -four pupils at most, all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum may be taught in one school year, if thecourae 
is held for at least six months. In schools with a larger attendance 
the syllabus may be carried out in one school year on condition 
that the practical work is alternated in the morning and afternoon 
for two different sections. This organisation of the course in one 
period of six months was instituted for practical reasons ; the 
parents are not obliged in this way to forego, for too long a time, 
the benefit of their daughters' wages or of their work at home. 

The freedom allowed in arranging the time-table of these schools 
enables those arrangements to be made which are most favourable 

• There are three inspeotresBes of hoasewifery education (sec footnote 
l>age 47). 
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to the pupilB* education and most likely to ensure a good attend- 
ance. But the department insists that in no case can the instruc- 
tion be efficacious unless it is continued for a sufficient length of 
time, of which the minimum is a continuous course, of six months. 
As a matter of fact, at the present time, the majority of schools 
have a two years' course, generally lasting nine or ten months a 
year. 

The da89e menagere is open in towns for nine or ten months a 
year, or, if desired, during the whole year. The complete syllabus 
covers two years. 

In rural districts the classes are open from the beginning of 
November till the end of May. They are supposed to give one 
theory lesson and three practical lessons a week, and the complete 
course occupies two years. 

A lesson can be given on Sunday, as is the practice in certain 
other technical schools, and, if it is necessary and not inconvenient, 
evening classes can also be held. 

A school or a class must not contain more than twenty-four Numbor of 
pupils for one teacher. If this number is exceeded it is necessary Pupils* 
to have two teachers, each of whom can undertake two branches 
of the instruction. 

As already mentioned, pupils are not admitted to schools or School Age. 
classes for adults before they are fourteen years old, or before 
the age of twelve to the classes attached to primary schools. 

All the icoles and classes minagires are free. It has been found ^o School 
a good plan, however, in cases of irregular or non-attendance, to Fees, 
charge a small fee, if only of two francs, to be returned to the pupil 
at the end of the course if her att^idance has been satisfactory. 
Wherever this plan has been tried it has proved successful in saving 
the school, by securing the regular attendance of a sufficient number 
of pupils. I believe that it is now no longer necessary to have 
recourse to any such means. 

Grants are given to schools, whether imder communal or private Granto. 
authority, by the Department of Industry and Labour on the 
following conditions : — 

(i.) — ^The authorities or the individuals who establish the dctsse 
or the (ode minagire provide the school premises, the ordinary 
school material, and, fiuiiher, part of the special apparatus. They 
are responsible for the maintenance of the school premises and 
material and also for part of the annual expenses of the school. 

When the institution is in working order and is attended regularly 
by at least twelve pupils, a request for subsidy can be addressed by 
the founders or the managers to the DSpartement deF Industrie et du 
Travail and also to the communal and provincial authorities. 

If the communal administration takes the initiative in estab- 
lishing an Scale or dasse fnenag^e^ it applies for financial assistance 
to the province and to the department. 

(ii.) — The draft organisation, the time-table, the syllabus of the 
theory and of the practice lessons, as well as the regulations, must 
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Grants— \^ submitted to the DSpartement de F Industrie et du TravaA for 
canttnued. approval ; further, a list giving the namefl and ages of the pupils, 
and the occupations of their parents, must be added to the 
request for subsidy. The time-table shows the length of holdiays, 
days of absence and also the work and rotation of the groups of 
pupils. 

(iii.) — The composition of the teaching stafE and any changes it 
undergoes must be notified to the MvMstke de rindustrie et du 
TravaU. 

(iv.) — ^Every year the estimate of receipts and expenditure must 
be submitted beforehand to the Mit^uftere de V Industrie et du TraoaU 
for approval. Accounts of receipts and expenditure are likewise 
submitted for approval, at the latest two months after the close of 
the school-year to which they relate. 

(v.) — The dosses minaghres and the iccles menageres are in- 
spected by officers, appointed by the Government, who must 
always be admitted. 

If these conditions are observed and if the organisation of the 
institution offers reliable guarantees of success, the Departement 
de r Industrie et du TravaU gives two kinds of grant : — 

(i.) — ^A special grant, given once, for the acquisition of part of the 
special apparatus. The part of the apparatus acquired by aid of the 
State grant remains the property of the State, and the school 
managers are held responsible for its preservation or replacement. 
This grant amounts, on presentation of the receipts, to half the 
total expense necessary for the whole of the special apparatus. 

If this apparatus is adapted to the necessary conditions of econ- 
omy, the cost of acquisition should not amount to more than 500 
francs. 

(ii.)— An annual grant which amounts to two-fifths of the 
ordinary expenses, both for the dosses menageres and for the Scales 
mmogires. 

If the school is communal, the commune grants two-fifths and 
the province one-fifth, of the annual expenses; if founded by 
private bodies or individuals these defray two-fifths and the com- 
mune generally one-fifth of the annual cost. 



C. — Curricula and Methods op TsAomNa in thb 
EcoLES ET Classes Mi^nageres. 

^ The department does not impose a compulsory syllabus on Sodes 

mental ^' dasses minageres. It is felt that the instruction should be 

Suggestions adapted to the particular customs and needs of the people in each 

for Syllabus, locality ; it could not be the same, for instance, in agricultural as in 

industrial districts. At the same time experience furnishes certain 

general results which it is wise to take into account, and there is 

always a minimum of instruction in order to meet the requirements 
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of inspection. In practice the founders of a school, or the teacher, 
draw up the syllabus and submit it for criticism and suggestions to 
ihe inspector* 

It was one of the difficulties in starting these schools and classes, 
and the first subject of consideration, to draw up a syllabus which 
should make the ecole menagere attractive. It was not pedagogic, 
but practical results that were sought. '' Our aim," to quote 
M. Rombaut, *^was to teach the working women to do whole- 
some, strengthening and economical cookmg, to mend, to wash 
and iron linen, to nurse an invalid, to clothe a baby. Nothing 
but that." 

The 1899 circular makes the following suggestions : — 

" The syllabus must be umple and praotical; it is useful to include:-- 

" 1. — As a ikearetic course : 

'* A. — Hygiene Lessons^ treating first aid in cases of slight accident, 
the symptoms of children's illnesses, the proper means of preserving 
health, the oare of children, of the sick and the old, the preparation 
of some herb teas, the knowledge, use and healing properties of some 
remedies which form a small domestic medicine chest, the care of a 
sick room, etc. 

*' B. — Principles of domestic economy. 

'* C. — Some principles of domestic aecounlst 

*' D. — ^Explanation of the method of UHuMng. 

" £. — ^Explanation of the method of ironing. 

« F. — Explanation of the method of cleaning. 

** G. — ^The nutritive value of certain foods, the properties of certain 
vegetables, and prindjies of cookery.** 

2.— As practical u>ork: 

" A. — The care of a house, its different parts and the furniture. 
Care of bedrooms, parquets, floors, tiles, etc. The household work 
to be done each day, each week, each season. 

** B. — Washifig linen, garments, stockings, etc. How to remore 
stains of ink, tar, paint, fruit, etc., as well as the precautions to take 
before, during, and after washing. Washing flannels, woollen materials 
etc. 

** Bleaching. — ^The precautions to take respectively with freshly 
mown grass, the fall of leaves, of buds and of soot. 

" 0. — Ironing. — ^Recommendations on the subject of the table» 
the irons, and the fire. Folding and gaufiPering linen, etc. 

'* D. — Cooking. — Series of cheap meals, keeping within the limit 
allowed by the modest income of a working-man or an artisaa, and 
providing heaUhy and strengthening food by means of nourishing, varied 
and inexpensive dishes. How to treat advantageously scraps, or 
remains, of vegetables, meat, etc. Provisions. 

"E. — Needlework. — Mending and care of all kinds of clothing and 
of linen. Various kinds of darning, and patching stockings. Special 
attention should be paid to the utilisation of old garments. Lmsous 
should also be given on purchasing, ordinary cutting out, and the 
making of bed-linen, women's chemises, simple garments, working 
garments, etc. It is advisable to have the cost price of each article 
calculated. 

" F. — Finally, for rural communes, kitchen gardening, and attending 
to the poultey yard." 
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The syllabus of instruction drawn up for each school must be 
submitted to the department. 

Lessons are given in French or Flemish according to the locality. 
Theoretic Theory lessons are given to all the pupils together ; they occupy 

Instruction, about two hours a week, and must always precede the practical 
work to which they refer. The pupils keep notes of these lessons, 
and thus gradually form a manual of work which they have person- 
ally tested. 

The theoretic instruction deals with simple scientific facts applied 
to daily life. The girls learn a few technical terms, with which, by 
constant repetition and explanation, they become as familiar as 
with the name of a new household utensil. The lessons are made 
as inductive as possible, that is, the pupils are taught to acquire 
new knowledge by the application of what they already know. 
Starting with an explanation of the day's work, — e.<^., the menu, 
removing stains, lighting a fire — they are led to evolve some further 
reason for an everyday process and to apply it practically to 
different uses, — e.g. from lighting a fire, to the need of art^cial 
heating, methods of heating, advantages and disadvantages, risks 
and so forth. The method of question and answer often makes 
these lessons more like familiar talks between teacher and pupils 
than a formal lesson, and the girls show eagerness in discovering 
what are to them new facts. 

I found that the following book was much in use among teachers 
as a basis for lessons : Manud d*4conomie domestique, SaUmenlation 
et d^hygiene. By M. du Caju, 

On leaving school the pupils are sometimes given a small text- 
book. The directress of one convent school, for instance, gave me 
a little manual which the pupils receive when they have finished the 
course, and which follows the lines of their school lessons;* the 
town of Brussels issues a small manual for pupils.f 

The scope of the theory lessons is indicated in the suggestions 
for the syllabus given above ; the syllabus for Brussels cooununal 
classes is given in the table facing page 93, and an outline of the 
subjects taught in the Mons communal school is given on page 99: 
It will be seen that, in addition to the lessons which are directly 
connected with the practical work — cookings laundry work, clean- 
ing, sewing, general household management — classified generally 
as domestic economy, a certain number of lessons devoted to what 
is called hygiene are always included. 

Hygiene is an elastic term, and the amoimt of attention devoted 
to the subject depends more or less upon the individual teacher. 
In every case the instruction is made as simple and practical as 

* PeiU manud riaumafU le caneeUler de VhutMe menag^e^ ou noiiona sue- 
eifU€sd^iconoimed(>me8tiqueetd*alimefU(U%an, detravaux a VaiguilU^ d^hygiHt 
. . . d Vfuagt de la dasse ouvrt^e. Par Mme, VoUuron-IAhiard et MUt. 
L. Detienne, (3rd Ed. 56 pp. sm. 8vo. Namui, 1902). 

-f Manud hV usage desSh^es, {ViUe de BruxeUes—Ecoles Mhiaghea), (28 
pp. 8vo. BruBselB, 1903). 
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possible. As in all this instruction, the aim is that a few general 
principles, based on scientific facts, should be thoroughly mastered, 
by constant repetition and application, so that they become rules 
of conduct, rather than that any quantity of knowledge should be 
acquired, of importance in itself, but not directly applicable, in the 
girls' own Kves. For these girls a little theoretic knowledge is 
indeed a dangerous thing; they cannot have a background of 
sufficient general knowledge and ctdtivation to assimilate easily 
new information, to see the relationship and due proportion of 
scientific f ormulsd and theoretic &ct8, whereas practical Imowledge, 
and practical skill test themselves and act as their own best 
check. 

The condition and care of the body in health, with very simple 
physiological explanations, elementary principles and practice of 
first aid and home nursing, the preparation of some simple remedies, 
symptoms of certain illnesses, the care of infants and infant hygiene, 
hygiene of the dwelling, and similar subjects, are included in the 
hygiene lessons.* 

It may be added that some temperance teaching is introduced 
in these lessons when dealing with foods and drinks, without an 
unduly prominent position being thrust upon it. The teaching 
is based rather upon physiological facts than upon moral dis- 
quisitions ; it is not the intention that these schools shoidd take 
part in anti-alcoholic leagues or act as temperance propagandists, 
although they are inherently, in their whole tone and character, 
the strongest opponents of alcoholic excess. 

Some lessons bearing on income and expenditure are always 
included : the income of a working-man, what to use, how to dis- 
tribute the expenses on dwelling, food, clothing, etc., saving, 
pension fund, savings-bank, insurance, friendly societies, co- 
operative societies, the intervention of the State in these various 
directions, domestic accounts to be keprt by the girls for the day, 
the week, the year, and so forth. 

There are no definite demonstration lessons. From the first the girls Practical 
are given practical work to do, beginning with simple occupations Work : — 
preceded by theoretic explanations ; when necessary, the teacher 
demonstrates before the class, though, more often she calls up one 
or two pupils who demonstrate imder her direction. 

The pupils are expected to do all the practical work included 
in the syllabus. Each pupil in an ordinary classe menagdre 
or a central classe menagere must attend at least two practical 
lessons, of two hours and a half to three hours, a week. In the 
schools, practical work is generally done in the morning, a theory 
lesson and needlework in the afternoon ; if the school is large, the 
pupils may be divided, some doing practical work in the morning, 
others in the afternoon, or, if there are sufficient teachers, they may 

* The Brossels Syllabus on the care of infants Uconomie matemdh) is given 
in Appendix F. ^t*. 
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work in double groups. When the Bchool or class is too large for 
either of these plans, the girls take it in turns to form a section for 
practical work, for one to three weeks at a time, while the rest do 
needlework. 
System of The twenty-four girls who form a class are divided into four 
"Groups." groups of six pupils, and the groups work simultaneously under 
the direct supervision of a teacher who gives individual help and 
correction ; there are a certain number of repetition lessons, when 
the pupils are expected to do, entirely alone, work they have 
already learnt. The group of six pupils was instituted because 
the Belgian family generally consists of six members — ^father, 
mother, four children. 

The general arrangement of groups is (1) cooking and cleaning ; 
(2) washing ; (3) ironing ; (4) mending. If there should be less 
than twenty-four pupils in the school, two groups, e.$f., for washing 
and ironing are combined. 

The same group of pupils works for a week at a time, that is 
to say for the two or more days in the week when the school or 
class is open ; in this way, in the course of a month every pupil 
works for two, three, or more consecutive school days at each 
household occupation in turn. In cases where the pupils do practical 
work for one whole week every four or eight weeks, a different 
arrangement may be adopted, each group working for one or two 
day« a week. Similarly in each group of six pupils there is a rota- 
tion of work, certain duties being consigned to each pupil, or to each 
pair of pupils in turn ; so that, for example, if for one, or two, days 
pupils a and &, in the cooking group, purchase provisions and cook 
the meat, c and d put the kitchen in order, peel the potatoes, prepare 
the vegetables, and lay the table, e and / make the soup and do some 
cleaning ; on the following day (or days), a and h will do what o 
and d cUd on Monday, c and d what e and / did ; e and / what a 
and h did. The lessons are not varied daily, in order that each 
child may learn a complete process thoroughly. 

The above is the most usual arrangement, but there are 
occasional exceptions (c/. La Providence, Marchienne-au-Font, 
page 103). 

Older and younger girls are generally mixed in each group ; 
this serves the double purpose of assisting the teacher and of training 
the girls to help each other, as the older girls can help the younger 
in lifting and doing the heavier work, and by being, in a measure, 
responsible for them, acting as it is called, as "little mothers" 
— a much appreciated function. 
Cooking. Cooking is held to be the basis of the instruction given in these 

schools. At each practical cooking lesson a complete meal is 
cooked for six people, representing a working man's family — 
father, mother and four children — or sometimes, if the teacher 
joins the pupils, for seven people ; if a pupil is absent, a girl from 
another group takes her place or some other arrangement is made, 
but the meal should always be prepared for at least six people. 
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Each meal consists of soup, vegetable, meat or fish, or some 
other food used in the neighbourhood, and often a milk pudding 
is added ; there are thus at least two courses. It is explained to the 
girls why these dishes form a complete meal, containing all the 
nourishing qualities necessary to the human body. The principles 
of cookery taught are based on the following facts : —That there are 
three constituents necessary for complete nourishment — ^reparative, 
calorific and mineral ; why they are necessary and what functions 
they perform ; in what foods inl)rdinary use they are to be found ; 
what are the special qualities of foods in ordinary use, and the 
relative value of different kinds and parts of the same food ; that 
good nourishment depends upon quality, quantity, variety, di- 
gestibility of foods ; process, of digestion^ digestive organs. Only a 
few scientific terms are used, and these are repeated so often that 
they become quite familiar to the girls, who are required to be 
able to explain their meaning and derivation. Diagrams are freely 
tlsed. The girls must think out the practical applications of a 
principle as well as the theoretic reasons for a practical 
process. 

The menu of the meal, the cost of which must not exceed twcDty- 
five centimes * a head, or one franc fifty centimes for six people, is 
written upon the blackboard, together with the length of time taken 
for preparing each dish, the quantities, names and prices of in- 
gredients, the cost price of the meal and the cost per dish and per 
head, arranged in columns (see Appendix 6.). The pupils copy this 
into their note books, which, as well as the blackboard, are often 
ruled for the purpose ; they also copy the recipes and a risumi of 
the explanation of the menu. 

The specimen menus in Appendix G. give an idea of the quantity 
and quality of food that is provided for about twopence halfpenny 
a head. The quantity of meat is necessarily small, but more 
than the girls are generally accustomed to have at home. It 
must be remembered that the food is intended for manual and 
not head-workers, for people who are accustomed to eat little 
meat, and who, therefore, need larger quantities of food than those 
who eat much meat and the best quality of meat ; hence large dishes 
of potatoes, carrots, etc., are generally prepared. A plate of soup, a 
plate of meat and vegetables, bread, sometimes pudding, makes 
an excellent dinner, as I more than once had the opportunity of 
appreciating personally. With regard to drink, I most often saw 
water taken, but in some cases a glass of baer is included, or may 
be had by girls who desire it, at cost price. 

Special attention is devoted to an economical use of materials — 

* M. Rombaut had noticed, after long personal observation of working- 
class homes, that potatoes were the staple article of diet ; hardly ever soup — 
that takes too Ions to prepare ; rarely fresh meat — that costs too much ; 
constantly the meal consisted of potatoes, and often badly cooked potatoes. 
The aim of the cooking instruction, therefore, is to show women how they can 
prepare an excellent and substantial meal for twenty to twenty-five centimes 
a Uead : a sliishtly higher limit is allowed in Brussels communal schools. 
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Claoning. 



Waihing 
and Ironing. 



economical from the point of view of nutritive value as wdl as of 
cost ; the girls are always shown how to use up what is left over 
from a meal, a matter that is considered to be of the greatest im- 
portance. The same series of weekly menus are repeated by each 
group in turn for a month, so that every girl in the class learns the 
complete set of meals. 

The girls themselves do the day's shopping, at first under the 
charge of a teacher and afte'rwards alone ; one girl is given the 
purse and they are told what to biqr, and explanations are given at 
the school with diagrams and charts showing the most suitable 
article to purchase for the particular occasion and why. They 
are also taught when and how to buy and store provisions — 
potatoes, onions, etc. 

The girls who cook, sit down at the table they have laid and 
eat the meal themselves, free of charge, generally in company 
with their teacher. They are taught to dish up in an appetising 
way and to make the table look as pretty as possible without extra 
expenditure. One of the girls, " mother " for the time being to 
the group, serves the dishes, and they are either handed down the 
table from hand to hand or two girls are told off to wait ; the former 
of these methods seems more in accordance with the aim of 
these schools, since an artisan's wife would hardly contribute to her 
husband's and children's comfort by walking round the table^ 
placing the plates with punctilious propriety from the left and 
removing them from the right. 

The meal is an opportunity for teaching the girls manners ; 
sometimes when they come to school they are unused to sitting 
round a table laid with a cloth in orderly fashion, or, again, they 
are ignorant of how to handle knife and fork. After the meal, the 
table is cleared, the utensils washed up and put away and the 
room set in order. 

During the course of the lesson each girl, or every two girls^ are 
apportioned definite tasks, e.g., two to dust and prepare the room, 
two to buy provisions, one to peel the potatoes, one to prepare the 
soup, later on two to cook the meat, one or two to lay the table, 
afterwards one to clear away, two to wash and dry glasses, knives 
and forks, etc., two to wash the plates and pans, one to clean the 
stove, and so forth. 

Cleaning is generally grouped with cooking, and two or more 
girls are apportioned tasks which include : cleaning the school 
premises, walls, windows, floors (if the children are old enough), 
sweeping, dusting, cleaning kitchen utensils and metal ware 
(candlesticks, teapots, etc.), and articles brought from home. 

Laundry work is generally done by two groups of pupils, 
one group washing, the other ironing. When possible the 
girls wash one week and iron the same things the following week, 
so as to follow the complete process ; sometimes they also mend 
the same articles, an excellent preparation for future work in their 
own homes. 



Tabi* 



Description of the Articles, t 



Sheets 



Pillow-case 

Woman's Working Apron 

Man's Working Apron • 
Child's Apron - 
Woman's Chemise - 



Girl's Drawers - 



Man's Working Bloase 
Man's Shirt (for work) 



Man's Shirt 



Man's Working Trousers 



Man's Trousers 

Waistcoat . - - . 

Knickerbockers for smaU Boy - 



Man's Round Jacket 



Jacket for little Boy (about ten 
years of age). 

Woman's Loose Blouse or Morning 
Jacket (for work) 



Ditto 
Bodice 

Skirt 



Choice 



ofMat^® -Article 
oiMat^^^ out.** 



Unbleached calico - 



or coarse unbleachP?^ 5 pocket- 
phiefs 




Coarse linen or calico 

Blue linen 
cotton 

Blue or grey linen • 
Cotton - 
(Ibarse linen • 






Dust 



ers. 



or baby -linen. 



Twill or longcloth 
flannelette 

Blue or grey linen 
Cotton flannel 

drill, striped or wi 
Ordinary white linen 

and fine linen (fro i^j^; 

Corduroy 

driU, twill 

blue or grey linen 

Qoth - 



IJS for dusting. 

fciandkerchiefd 
iidren, neck 
fchiefs. 

leaning stoves. 
Iuatin«. 



Cloth . 

Cheviot, thin cloth- 
twill, drill, etc. 
Cloth - 

drill, twill 
Cheviot, thin cloth 

twill, drill, etc. 
Coloured Cotton - 

twill, drill, etc. 

union flannel - 
Thin cloth 
Cheviot or serge • 

Ditto . 



'* From the Petit manuel rhumant le conseiller de Vhun ^^c . . . d 
V usage de la classe ouvriere. Par Mme, Voituron-Lithiard ( ^^Og {30 ce^,), 
T The various articles are classified according to the dif] ^ buttons, &c. 
II Under mending only the principal methods are indicate 
** Th<; linen which is most used is supposed to be kept f( 

9088. To face page 83. 



^or one of the 
I. 

leaning stoves 
for a youngei 

►r one of the 



or a younger 
' lining. 

i^ags for dust- 



cleaning stove 
>very day after 
>een mended, 
ben make a 
at or a skirt 
of the children. 
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The gids wash the small linen belonging to the sdiool — stable 
dothfty dish cloths, towels, etc. — but they are expected to provide, 
as far as possible, the linen for washing and ironing, — ^including 
body and household linen, except chemises and sheets ; special 
precautions are taken in cases of epidemics and contagious iUness. 
This regulation has been a source of serious difficulty. At first 
the girls were shy of bringing their soiled, perhaps shabby, linen 
to school and exposing it before their companions ; sometimes, 
also, the parents refused, sending a message that there was nothing 
at home that wanted washing or mending. The directress of one 
school in a difficult district told me that for three years she brought 
her own linen to the school and washed it before the pupils as a 
means of encouragement. The difficulty was gradually overcome ; 
when it was seen that the linen of all the pupils was alike, scruples 
vanished and, with a revulsion of feeling, the girls brought washing 
not only from their own homes, but from neighbours and friends. 
Later when, for hygienic reasons, a regulation was issued that 
chemises were not to be brought, some mothers took ofEence and 
there were further difficulties. Again, in some cases, the parents 
would say ''this or that old garment will do for the school " and 
would send the children with things impossible to wash or mend, 
and these were of course refused — a fresh cause of imaginary offence. 
Patience and perseverance have now almost universally won the 
day. Special devices, e.$r., not giving marks except for the full 
amount of washing and mending, have also helped. 

Briefly, the linen for washing miut be soiled, the linen for ironing, 
if brought straight from home, must be clean and tidy ; the girls 
sort, soak, wash (the various processes), remove stains, iron, clean 
the irons, and fold up neatly ready to take home. 

Needlework, as regards classes for primary school children and Needlework, 
the morning practical lessoDs in schools, consists almost entirely 
of mending, because needlework is taught in the primary schools,, 
and in the ecoles mSnagires the making of simple garments is 
taught in the afternoon to all the pupils. In the evening classes 
for adults mending is first taught, and later, the making of ordinary 
garments. '* With us," said M. Rombaut in 1896, '' mending was 
not known ; as soon as a garment was torn it was sold to the old- 
clothes man. We have, therefore, tried to introduce the mend- 
ing of garments into the homes." 

As with washing and ironing, the pupils mend garments brought 
from home; whatever they bring must be clean. When necessary, 
they also mend the school linen. 

The mending generally begins with darning stockings, first 
simple darning, then darning according to the web (which is much 
stronger and peculiarly necessary in a land of sabots), renewing 
heels, toes, soles, etc., darning other garments, patching and 
altering. The girls learn to handle all kinds of garments 
belonging to men, women, and children ; I saw many and varied 
examples. To cite a few: putting new sleeves in a mother's bodice; 
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Needlework patcliing a father's working (blue linen) trousers or coat ; mating 
^-eoniinutd, a father's old trousers small for a little brother ; altering a mother's 
old dress to fit a sister ; similar treatment of an apron ; relining a 
father's Sunday coat sleeves ; making dusters out of old under- 
garments ; turning up and facing the hem of a skirt ; mending 
their own imderclothes (the most usual). 

The only new garments made are those ordinarily worn by the 
wives and children of working men. These are not always made 
from new materials. As with mending, great stress is laid on the 
wise use and adaptation of old garments, of scraps of material , 
of odds and ends of wool, silk, etc. Undergarments (chemises, 
drawers, etc.), aprons, skirts and simple bodices are made, and 
sometimes a workman's linen blouse and trousers. The girls 
measure, draft, cut out and make. In the schools, the girls are 
generally taught to use a sewing machine. 

The table facing page 83 gives a general idea of the aim and 
scope of the instruction in cutting out and making as given in these 
schools and classes, but it must not be taken as a statement of 
what is actually done in any particular school ; much depends 
upon the teacher, upon the girls, upon the locality, and as there 
is no compulsory syllabus, it will be understood that such a table 
is valuable, not for definite details, but as an indication of the 
methods pursued. 

The actual sewing varies considerably. It is generally good 
in classes attached to primary schools. In schools and classes 
for adults, the standard depends partly upon the teacher 
and the amount of undivided attention she is able to give 
to the girls who are doing needlework, and partly upon the 
class of girls and the previous training and practice they have 
had. Sometimes it is nearly, if not quite, up to the standard 
of a technical school ; in evening classes it is not alueays as neat 
or '' finished " as, for example, would be demanded in a London 
elementary school, but it always serves its practical purpose for 
strength and durability, and is probably quite as good as what 
a busy housewife would be able to do. In large schools, where 
only a section of the girls can do practical work at a time and the 
rest are occupied in needlework, this subject naturally receives 
special attention and development.* 

* A word may be added with regard to dresses, etc., made out of old gar- 
ments, altered and arranged to look neat, but necessarily plain, though I 
noticed that, whenever possible, the latest frill or flounce was introduced. 
It struck me that we might often find it difficult to persuade girls of thirteen 
and fourteen to wear such dresses. It seems that the same difficulty is ex - 
erienoed in Belgium, especially with older girls. The Mother-Superior of a 
large institution in Brussels, containing various types of school for girls of all 
classes, where especial ingenuity was shown in the adaptation of " old clothes," 
said that " Luxe est ce qui nous perd,^^ and that the girls always liked to copy 
their betters and to wear the most elegant frippery ; she instanced the case of 
the ** patronesses," who help to entertain the girls on Sunday, some of whom 
oome in trailing delicate-coloured garments and picture hate, with the result 
that in a fortnight's time the girls appear in cheap facsimiles, while other wiser 
ladies dress with simplicity and at the same time with elegance. 
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The ruling principle in the equipment of these schools and Equipment, 
classes may be stated as follows : — The pupils should not use 
utensils or apparatus that are not within the means of ordinary 
working class homes. As stated above, if the choice of apparatus is 
governed by principles of strict economy the total cost of equipment 
should not exceed 500 francs (£20). 

The accommodation is generally an adaptation of existing 
premises, e.g.y class-rooms, or an ordinary house ; but in some 
cases special premises have been provided. The number of rooms 
required depends upon the size of the school ; where the school 
contains more pupils than can do practical work at the same time, 
special sewing rooms are necessary. 

For practical housewifery instruction there is generally at least 
one large room, which serves as kitchen and dming-room, often 
as ironing room and mending room as weU ; if it is the most suitable, 
it is also used for theory lessons, which are generally given to all 
the girls together, when, therefore, no practical work is proceeding 
at the same time. When there is only one teacher to twenty-four 
girls it is an advantage to her to have two or three groups working 
in the same room, under her immediate supervision. There is almost 
always a separate wash-house, and a yard, or section of play- 
ground. In newer schools the lighting is arranged on the most 
approved system, but in some cases the light, especially at night, 
seemed to me insufficient. The wash-houses open straight on to 
the yard (or play ground) and as, sometimes, there is no window 
and ^ the door must therefore remain open, this must be a very 
cold arrangement in winter, especially as the floors are necessarily 
stone. The conditions, in many cases, in the girls' own homes 
would probably be the same, and obviously the premises available 
must be used for the purpose if they are at all adaptable, as 
otherwise the cost would be excessive. 

The floors of kitchens and class-rooms are sometimes wood 
(when they are sprinkled with sand), often stone ; the walls are 
washed down in white or colour, or sometimes they are tiled, 
an arrangement which favours cleanliness. 

The room, or rooms, used for cooking, ironing, mending, are 
made as bright and attractive as possible, with plants on the 
window-sills, neatly arranged cupboards, small ornaments on the 
mantelpiece and so forth. 

The rules and regulations of the school or class, and the time- 
table are hung up where they are easily visible. Blackboards also 
occupy a prominent position ; one is generally ruled for the menu, 
including the recipe, cost per head, etc. (as given in Appendix G). 
The plan, or butcher's chart, of an ox, showing the whole 
animal, its different parts numbered and named, and the various 
joints and pieces of which it is composed, always hangs on the 
wall ; there are sometimes similar charts of a sheep and a calf. 

Mottoes, which the girls copy into their note-books, are hung 
round the walls, either printed, or written by hand on small black- 

9083. G 
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Equipment boards ; the latter plan is preferable as it enables them to be 
--^oniinwd. varied from time to time. Very usual ones are : " Where the sun 
does not enter the door is open to the doctor.^' — '" The mended 
coat does honour to the wife of him who wears it." — '' Order has 
three advantages : 1, it aids the memory ; 2, it preserves things ; 
3, it economises time;" — "Try to impose upon yourself some 
privations in the present in order not to lack what is necessary 
in the future." — "A place for everything and everything in its 
place." — ^'^ Never buy what is useless on the pretext that it is 
a good bargain." 

There are also domestic and hygienic coloured prints of which 
the art is not on a level with the moral force. These often deal, 
in series, with the dangers of pouring petroleum on the fire in 
order to make it bum up, of pouring petroleum into a lighted 
lamp, of {daying with fire, or with some other similar danger ; the 
first^mentioned appears to be a very common practice in Belgium 
and the cause of frequent accidents. Other prints represent the 
dangers of alcoholic drinks, though the representation of the 
disastrous results of alcoholic excess — dramatic scenes from the 
lives of the abstainer and the drinker contrasted, coloured repre- 
sentations of the liver in health and in disease, etc., — seem to be 
less common in these than in some other schoob. The treatment 
is generally realistic and somewhat lurid, e.j^., picture 1, the hasty 
housewife pours oil on her slack fire, the hands of the clock above 
pointing to the hour of the mid-day meal ; picture 2, burnt to a 
cinder, she is lying on a bed of indescribable agony. 

For cooking, ordinary pans and utensils are used. Scales are 
generally to be found, but as they are expensive the girls are taught 
both how to use and how to dispense with them ; at first, for 
instance, three pounds of potatoes may be weighed and the 
pupils will be made to observe how many there are or how much 
room they occupy, so that for the future measure can be 
approximately taken by eye. Similarly the girls are taught to use 
the kitchen range for heating irons as long as possible, but 
a special gas stove is also provided. It is obvious that 
when six girls are cooking, though they do not all work at the 
stove at the same time, more space is needed at the range 
than when one person cooks a meal for the same number of 
people. The same remark applies to the choice of cooking stove ; 
more often than not I saw a large range with one or two ovens, 
which is too expensive for working-class homes ; sometimes, as at 
Courtrai (see page 109), there is a small stove exactly the same 
as that used in the girls' own homes. The grant for apparatus is 
not increased accordmg to the actual cost, but is giv^i in accord- 
ance with what would have been expended for a simple article 
that could be afforded by the class of people whose daughters 
attend the school, though there is no prohibition if the founders 
of the school prefer better and more expensive apparatus. 
Irom'ng boards are generally used because these can be easily 
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and cheaply made, but I also saw a table with flannel and blanket 
laid over it used for ironing. 

For mending, long tables, chairs and footrests are provided in 
the schools, and, generally, sewing machines. Footrests are a 
necessity in rooms, often with stone floors, opening straight on 
courtyard or playground. Each girl has her own work-bag or box, 
with thimble, scissors, needles, etc., and, sometimes, a little screw 
holder to fix her work to the table, which may be bought for a few 
pence. 

The wash-house, which often serves as cleaning room as well, is 
of the simplest. Stone floors and white washed walls are common ; 
two or three tubs on trestles and a copper are practically all the 
apparatus required. I never saw a mangle ; once or twice in 
schools I visited, a long stone trough was used for rinsing. 

For cooking and ironing the girls alwajB wear white aprons and 
sleeves. In the wash-house they wear sabots, which in some 
cases belong to the school, and large overalls ; sometimes they 
keep old frocks at the school, to wear for washing and rougher 
work, so that they need neither sit in damp clothes, nor soil 
their neat dresses. 

When possible, the girls make the necessary preparations for 
work themselves — dust the room, lay the fire, heat the irons, put 
ready the utensils — as well as leave everything in order before 
going home, but this is more difficult in evening than in day 
schools, on account of the limited time and late hours, combined 
with the uncertainty of girls from factories, etc., being able to 
arrive punctually. 

D. — Teachers in Eooles et Classes M^nag^bes. 

The choice of a teacher is felt to be a matter of great importance, Genera! 
since she is not only to have practical skill and to be a good teacher, Q^^" 
but, as a primary qualification, she must know how to train in the Oonditioiw. 
girls those moral qualities which are essential in the mother of a 
family. 

The department advises teachers who " desire to devote them- 
selves to the social and humanitarian work of housewifery educa- 
tion," to visit a model institution, which the department will always 
point out, where they can attend the theory and the practice 
lessons. They should, further, study the habits and customs of 
the people in the neighbourhood where they wish to settle, and 
draw up, in conjunction with the school committee, a syllabus, to 
be afterwards submitted to the Department, of the subjects which 
they think it would be most useful to teach in this locality. 

The teachers keep regularly a register of the number of pupils 
on the roll, an attendance register, a housewifery note-book, and 
a class journal giving day by day a summary of the lessons given 
and an account of the work that has been done. 

9088. OS 
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General A teacher who has a special diploma earns one and a half to two 

Qualifioa- francs an hour ; a teacher who has not a diploma earns one to one 

r^dt *^^ * ^^^^ francs an hour. The commune or private authority 

eoruinu^, ^^^ founds the school pays the salary, but the minimum, as above, 
is fixed by Government. 

The town of Brussels has issued the following regulations with 
regard to teachers in its housewifery schools : There must be at 
least two teachers who have the diploma in each school, one being 
the housewifery mistress, and the other, the assistant. The 
housewifery mistresses receive a minimum salary of 2,000 francs, 
and a maximum of 2,500 francs a year, and the assistants a 
minimum of' 1,000 francs, and a maximum of 1,900 francs; an 
increase of 100 francs is made every two years. In addition to these 
teachers, who are responsible for all subjects connected with house- 
hold management, teachers who have not a special diploma may be 
employed for instruction in washing and ironing ; the latter receive 
a salary of 600 francs (minimum) to 1,200 francs (maximum). 

At first the selection of teachers presented considerable diffi- 
culties. Trained school-mistresses who had not made a special 
. study of the theory and practice of household work did not succeed 
in giving their teaching a sufficiently practical character ; on the 
other hand, women with practical experience in household duties, 
but not trained as teachers, failed in discipline, and in making the 
theory lessons of value.* The temporary courses organised by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour {see page 90) for teachers in house- 
wifery schools and classes have done much towards remedjring 
these evils, and the majority of schools have now at least one 
mistress who has obtained the special diploma and is in a position 
to teach practically, methodically, and v^th understanding, the 
principles and practice of domestic economy. The Department 
strongly urges teachers to take the special course and diploma, f and 
the local school authorities to appoint these specially trained 
teachers. The number of diplomas granted is steadily on the 
increase but the latest official report (1901), already quoted, records 
that : '' much remains to be done in this direction, and we still 
attribute, in large measure, the indifference that we remark in 
certain neighbourhoods to the small amount of confidence which 
the housewifery teachers inspire in the parents of the pupils." 

At the same time, the greatest honour is due to the teachers, as a 
body, in ecdes and dosses menagires ; they often carry on evening 
work under discouraging conditions, after teaching all day, and 

* I may mention that of the three teachers I came across in these schools 
who struck me as least successful, one was a mistress in an ecole moytnnt who 
had taken neither the temporary course nor the special diploma in domestic 
economy, and another was an elderly woman who 1 aught the girls washing, 
and who had practical knowledge but no training or experience as a teacher ; 
the last mentioned, however, worked under the supervision of a teacher. 

t The special diplomas granted by the Ministry of the Interior and of Public 
Education are recognised as well as those grantel by the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour, 
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they persevere with unfailing courage and patience, sometimes for 
years, without apparent result. When once opposition and in- 
difference have been overcome, there is, I believe, no case on record 
of a relapse, a fact which speaks for itself. 

The small remuneration practically obliges teachers in evening 
classes to have some other means of livelihood, and it may be, in 
some measure, responsible for the limited number of available 
teachers. Some mistresses, who are specially trained housewifery 
teachers, teach in both day and evening schools of a town or district ; 
in other cases, the directress or teachers of primary schools have 
taken the temporary course, sat for the special, diploma, and teach 
in the primary school in the morning and afternoon and in the 
housewifery school in the evening.* The latter teachers would 
appear to have the advantage that the girls are accustomed to 
submit to their authority, especially if actually the same girls who 
have been their pupils in the primary school attend the housewifery 
school. 

It is obvious that, under these conditions, the work is hard, 
often exacting. As has been mentioned before, there must be one 
teacher for every twenty-four girls, or practical class of four 
groups ; in the majority of schools there are two teachers to twenty- 
four girls, and it would seem that the ideal minimum would in every 
case be one teacher to twelve girls.f When some girls have taken 
one year's course they can be mixed with the new pupils and so act 
in co-operation with the teacher ; moreover, it can generally be 
arranged that at least one group is doing a repetition of work that 
has already been learnt. Even so, however, the task of supervising 
individually twenty-four girls, engaged in different practical opera- 
tions, is no light one ; the amount of labour involved depends 
partly upon the accommodation, e.g.y when all the work, except 
washing, is done in one room, the teaching is less fatiguing than 
when there are separate kitchens and ironing rooms, even if they 
are, as is usual, on the same floor. From this point of view the 
addition of gardening as a school subject, valuable as it is in itself, 
seems to make the work of instruction altogether too heavy for 
one person, especially as gardening must generally mean coming 
early and stajdng late, as well as the actual work during school 
hours. 

It is difficult to see how such a widespread organisation, 
dependent upon the localities even more than upon the central 
authority, could be carried on without some such support as 

* It should be added that in the former, as in the latter, case it is the ac- 
cepted rule that the teacher should have one half-holiday a week. 

+ For obvious reasons, more assistance, whether trained or untrained, is 
generally available in schools and classes conducted by conventual com- 
munities than in those administered by public authorities. In one 
large convent class I visited, for instisince, there were eight nuns 
engaged in teaching, one of whom was furnished with a diploma ; in another, 
equally large school, ladies from the town gave the nuns voluntary and regular 
help in the work of supervision. 
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that given in Belgium by the religious orders. It is a work which 
must always be, in its true sense, a work of charity and which, there- 
fore, demands the skill, enthusiasm and knowledge of the best trained 
teacher. Since the supply of the professional teacher who has to 
earn her own living is, from the circumstances of the case, limited, 
it is neoessary to have recourse to so-called philanthropic effort. 
The convent trained nun, like her professional sister, works and 
is trained to the work, and this is just one of the cases where spas- 
modic, undisciplined effort, even inexperienced enthusiasm, would 
defeat its own ends and render the most wisely planned scheme 
abortive. 

The Dipartement de F Industrie et du Travail instituted , in 1898, 
a temporary course of domestic economy and household work for 
women who intend to teach these subjects in the dosses and Scales 
mSnagires subsidised by the Department. This course is held 
during the summer holidays at the sanctioned Training Collie 
of Wavre-Notre-Dame. The course is given in French and Flemish, 
and lasts four weeks. 
The following classes of people are admitted to the course : — 
(i.) — Housewifery teachers who have been teaching for at least 
a year in a classe or icole mSnagire subsidised by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Labour, 
(ii.) — Women who possess the primary school teacher's diploma 

{diplSme d'institutrice primaire). 
(iii.) — Women who have the leaving diploma (dipldme de sortie) 
of an 6cole professionnelle or an icole tnoyenne and who have 
had at least one year's probation in a housewifery institution 
subsidised by the Department of Industry and Labour. 
No one under twenty-one years of age is admitted to the course, 
and the maximum number of students admitted is forty. 

The course is under the direction of the directress of the Training 

College. 

Examinations {examens de capaciti) * are held, in French and 

de Capacity. Flemish, during the Easter holidays ; the examiners are appointed 

by the Ministre de P Industrie et du Travail and are presided over by 

the inspector-general. 

The rules for admission are the same as those for admission to 
the course. Not more than fifty people may sit for the examination ; 
if more than fifty candidates apply, preference is given to those 
who have attended the temporary course of domestic economy and 
household work organised by the department. The examination 
fee is ten francs. The examination may be taken, at the choice of 
the candidate, in French or Flemish. 

The examination consists of a u^riUen paper, prcuslical tests, and 
a test of teaching. 

The written examination includes : hygiene, domestic economy 
and horticulture. The examiners ask at least one question bearing 
on each of the three subjects. 

* Examens de capacite pour V enseignement de Viconomie dotnestique et 
des travaux du menage dans les classes et ecolea minagires subsidiees par le Di- 
partment de Vlndustrie et du Travail, 
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In the practical examination the candidates : 
A. — Do some oleaoing. 

B. — ^Wash one or more articles (linen or garment). 
0. — ^Iron four or five articles : 

1. Single linen, not starched. 

2. Single linen, starched. 

3. Double linen, not starched. 

4. Double linen, starched. 

5. A garment. 

D. — ^Mend or patch some garment or an article of lingerit, 
E. — As cooking test they prepare a menu for a family of the work- 
ing-classes or of the 'petite bourgeoisie, with a calculation of the cost 
price. 
The special tests in each of the above groups is chosen by lot. 
The teaching test consists of a lesson to be given by each candi- 
date ; the subject of this lesson is chosen by lot 1^ hours before the 
test, and the candidates prepare their lessons alone, under the 
supervision of the examination secretary. Of the twenty-five 
marks allotted to the complete lesson, three are off^ed for speech 
and bearing, ten for subject matter, ten for method and results, and 
three for writing on the blackboard. 

For the practical examination and the teaching test the candi- 
dates are divided into groups of four ; the groups work simultaneously 
in the following order : — 



Group A. 
Group B. 
Group C. 



Cooking and clean 

ing. 
Washing. 

Ironing. 



Washing. 

Ironing. 

Cooking and clean- 
ing. 



Ironing. 

Cooking and clean- 
ing. 
Washing. 



The syllabus of the examination is given in Appendix J. The 
written examination lasts 2| hours ; the practical work, five hours 
for each candidate. The mending precedes all the practical work. 
The teaching test lasts half an hour for each candidate. 

The maximum number of marks for the whole examination is 
100, distributed as follows : — 

Marks. 
A.— Written examination : 

(i.) Principles of hygiene 10 

(ii.) Principles of domestic economy - - - - 15 
(iii.) Principles of horticulture 6 



B. — Practical examination : 
(i.) Cooking 
(ii.) Washing 
(iii.) Ironing 
(iv.) Mending 
(t.) Cleaning 



C— Teaching test 



30 
16 

a 

8 
8 
6 

45 
25 



100 
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DiplooiAfl. In aU the sohools theoietic inBtruotion is given during thiee 
years, and at the end of this coarse the pupils pass a written ex- 
amination in all the general subjects included in the ourrioulum. 
The certificat d^itudes is only given to pupils who obtain 65 per 
cent, of the marks. Furnished with this certificate they can enter 
for the technical examination for the diploma in the special 
subject which they have taken up, held at the end of the last 
school year. In order to obtain a diploma, the pupils must satisfy 
the examiners in a series of tests. For three months before the 
examination they are locked in a room by themselves during 
school hours, and they have to make the required articles — a child's 
dress, an evening bodice, etc. — within a given time. In July 
the inspector-general, assisted by examiners chosen by himself, 
examines this work and holds an oral examination, when the 
pupils have to perform certain tests chosen by the examiners, 
e,g.<, take measurements from another pupil, draw the pattern of 
a garment to scale. To obtain 60 per cent, of the marks is 
to pass satisfactorily ; 70 per cent, with distinction; 80 per 
cent, with great distinction ; 90 per cent, with the greatest 
distinction. 

This technical diploma is awarded in the iccles professtonnelles 

and in the iccdes professionnelles-mdnagires. Qirls who leave 

these institutions furnished with technical diplomas easUy find 

employment if they desire it. 

School All these schools hold an exhibition of pupils' work at the 

Exhibitions, ^i^^ ^f ^^^ school year, thus giving the public an opportunity 

of judging the work and the progress of the workers. 
Teachers. The teachers in icoles professionneUes are generally chosen from 

among the pupils who have passed through the schools. In- 
tending teachers generally have a year's probation, during 
which they give lessons under the direction of their teachers, to 
whom they are attached as assistants. 
Namber of There are twenty-nine Scales professionneUes for girls subsidised 
Schools. by the Government ; a list of these is given in Appendix D. with a 
brief note of such points as are of special interest in connection 
with the present report. As housewifery instruction, properly 
speaking, is not given in these schools *, it is hardly necessary to 
give a detailed illustration of their organisation, but a short account 
of the school in the rue du Marais — the icde Bisschoffsheim — will be 
found in Appendix E. ; this school is of particular interest as being 
the first technical school for girls established in Belgium, and it 
may be regarded as the forerunner of the numerous technical 
schools and classes, of different types and degrees, adapted to the 
various needs of the population. 



* Where needlework and dressmaking are taught for trade or pro- 
fessional purposes, they are not considered as coming within the scope of 
this report, which deals with training for home life in these and similar 
subjects. 
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Remarks. 



Attaohed to Conyent of the Sceurs de Marie, Adminis- 
tered by A committee of 3 membera. Mentioned in 
report as one of the best proyinoial schools of this 
daas. 4 JMn conise. School hours 8.30-11.45 
a.m., 1-4.30 p.ro. All the teachers have diplomas. 
There is a school libraiy. 

School committee of 12 members appointed bv the A9S(h 
daUon pour renseignemeni projesswnnel aes fimmes. 
Called the ScoU Couvreur after a former president of 
the association. School year September 15th— July 
15Ui. School hours 8-11 a.m., 1.30-4.30 or 5.45p.m. 
Sehool library of (MX) volumes. 

4 years course. School year end of September to 
August 15th. SchoolhoarB8.30-11.45a.m., 1.45-4.15 
p.m. School is controlled by an administrauve 
committee. 

Attached to the Scbutm de PEn/ant-J^sus. 4 years 
course. School year 10 months. School hours 8-11.30 
am. , L30-7 p.m. Cattrs minagers daily 4.30-7. The 
aooommodation for this course can serve, says the 
report, as a model. For admittance to the teclmica] 
courses pupils must be 14 years old, have finished 
their pnmaiy education, and have attended a 
preuaratorv course for one year. School library. 

Foanded by the Scntr* de la Proffidence and a committee 
of 7 members. School year October— August 15th. 
School hours 8-12 a.m., 1.15-4 p.m. 

Attached to Convent of the Sceurs de rUnwn au 8€icri- 
Cctur. Groveniiug committee of 3 members. A rural 
Sehool. 4 years course. School hours 8.30-11.45 
a.m., 1.90-4.30 p.m. 

Attached to Convent <rf the Sceurs de la Oroix. 4 years 
coarse. 10 months a year. 9-12 a.nL, 1.30-4 p.m. 
Teachers all have diplomas. 

Founded by the Sceurs Ursulines, 3 jears couise. 
10 months a year. 8.30 -11.30 a.m., 1.30-4 p.m. 

Founded by the Sceurs de r Union au Sacri-Ckeur. A 
patronage committee of 3 members. 4 years coune. 
School year October Ist — August 15th. School hours 
8-11.30 a.m., 1.30-4^15 p.m. 

Founded by the Saewrs de S^, -Marie, Patronage com- 
mittee of 3 members. School year October— Angnst 
School hours 8-11 a. m., 1-3.30 p.m. 

(See page 62). 



Known as the Institut Sainte-Ursule ; founded bv the 
Sceurs Ursulines. Patronage oomuuttee of 5 memDerB. 

Under the direct control of the Communal Council. 3 
years course. School year September 15th— August 
1st. School hours 8.30-11.30 a.m., 2-5 p.m. Special 
attention paid to the Housewifery courses. Teachers 
all have dinlomas. 

Directed by the Sceurs Ursulines. Patronage committee 
ofSmranbers. Course covers 4 years. Sehool year 10 
months. School hours 8.30-11.30 a.m., 1.30-4.30 p.m. 



io Walloon dbtrietB; 



|[7 technical ooiinM 



^tsX arithmetic^ metric tyitem, geometric 
indude, In all the Sehoolt alike: llncerie, 
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C— ]6oOLBS PBOFBSSIONNBLLBS-MilNAa^BBS 

(Teohnioal and Houbbwitert Schools). 

The iodes professionndles-mdnageres aie very similar to the Organisa- 
iecles professionneUes but, as their name implies, they inolude **^'*- 
instraotion in household work ; further, they have nominally a 
three years' course but, as a matter of fact, the course is in 
most oases extended to four years. These schools are intended for 
the daughters of small tradesmen, clerks, the petite bourgeome, from 
homes where paid service cannot be afforded, but where, perhaps, 
the daughters stay at home and should know how to do all the house- 
hold work and how to make and mend clothes for all the members 
of the family. Girls are also trained as dressmakers, milliners, 
etc., but the scope of the technical courses is not as wide as in 
the iccles professionneiles. As in these schools, half the time is 
given to general or theory courses, usually held in the morning, 
and half the time to technical courses, usually in the afternoon. 
School is open every day of the week, from 8.30 o'clock till 
midday, or till 11.45, and from 1.30 till 4, sometimes till 4.30, 
and even in some provincial schools till 5 o'clock. There is 
one half-holiday a week, generally Thursday or Saturday after- 
noon. For admittance, pupils must be at least thirteen years 
old and have completed their primary education. As in the 
dooles professionneUes, there is an exhibition of pupils' work at 
the end of the school year. 

In aU schools of this class, the caurs gininxux iuclude French, Currioula. 
Flemish (except in Walloon districts), arithmetic, the metric 
system, geometry — not the demonstration of theorems, but the geo- 
metric principles necessary for drawing and for the valuation of sur- 
Eaoes, cubes, and other practical problems ; further, physics, commer- 
cial principles, hygiene, domestic economy, technical drawing, 
national and contemporary history, commeicial and industrial 
geography. 

!nie cowrs professionnels include, in all the schools alike, lingerie^ 
cutting out and making ordinary garments, housewifery instruction. 

In addition, some of the following subjects are taught according 
to the choice of each school : commercial science (including book- 
keeping, commercial law, compulsory English or Glerman, short- 
hand, typewriting, a thorough study of commercial and industrial 
geography, conmiercial arithmetic), millinery, the making of 
artificial flowers, technical drawing. Certain schools also include in 
their syllabus the care of infants (pddagogie matemdle). 

The regulations for the technical diploma awarded at the end Diplomas, 
of the course are the same as in the dooles professionneUes^ but 
the practical tests do not include quite so many difEerent subjects, 
e.g,, in dressmaking an evening bodice is not made, as the course 
is not so far advanced. Even when the course is extended to four 
years, as in the first class of schools, housewifery is an additional 
subject in the curricula of the ^coles profeisifrnMUea-minagifei. 

lliere are fourteen of these schools ; a sunmiary of the chief 
points of interest concerning each school is given ia the tM^ 
facing this page. 
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As an example of this type of school the ioole professionndle' 
minaghre cammunale de Saint'O^lea, a suburb of Brussels, may 
be quoted. This school was founded in 1891 by a society called 
Le ProgrSs in order to furnish girls with the means of finding 
honourable and lucrative employment in trade or commerce, and 
to train, at the same time, intelligent, industrious, and prudent 
housewives. The school has received State grants since 1892. 
In 1894 it was taken over by the commune of Saint-GiUes. A 
committee of ten members, with the dchevin of public education 
as president, has given its patronage to the school. The school 
is now situated, in large buildings, which are however insufiSicient 
for its growing needs, in the Avenue de la Toison d^Or. 

The length of course is four years for dressmaking, three years 
for millinery and commerce, and three years for the general, or 
theory, courses. The school year is 206 days ; lessons are given 
every day from 8.30. to 12 a.m., and from 2 to 4.30 p.m., with the 
exception of Thursday afternoon, which is a holiday. The school 
fees amount to eighty-four francs (about £3 7s. 6d.) a year. 
There are more than 100 pupils and 13 teachers, who all hold 
diplomas. 

The pupils of each school year, or class, are divided into two 
groups ; one group has theory lessons in the morning and technical 
courses in the afternoon, while the other has technical courses in 
the morning and theory lessons in the afternoon. 

The oowra gdndraux include : French, Flemish, arithmetic, prin- 
ciples of commerce, history, geography, domestic economy, 
natural science, drawing, the care of infants {liducation matemelle). 
Pupils who are furnished with a leaving certificate from an dcole 
moyenne are dispensed from the general, or theory, courses. 

The technical drawing, as is usual in these schools, is drawing 
applied to the various special courses, that is, to designs and 
models for dresses, for lingerie and millinery, and designs for em- 
broidery, eto., according to the courses which the pupils take up.* 
I saw a class of girls at work on some test memory drawings of 
blouses which they designed themselves, and drew life size, 
according to scale. I also saw some beautiful embroidery which 
the pupils were making from their own designs. 

The cou/ra professionnels are : lingerie^ dressmaking, millinery, 
artificial flowers, commerce (including English, shorthand and type- 
writing), technical drawing, method, housewifery courses. 

Since the school was opened in 1891, seventy-seven technical 
diplomas have been issued to the pupils. During the years 1896-7 
to 1900-01, fourteen diploma? vere given for dressmaking, four for 
lingerie^ four for millinery, and twenty-four for commerce ; during 
the same period there were about 100 pupils every year. 



* The same mistress teaches drawing, designing, history of art and em- 
broidery, in this school, and a very hi^ standard is reached. 
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The cours minagers are obligatory for all pupils who take the 
2 theory courses. During the three years of attendance at the 

I housewifery class, each pupil has a half-day's instruction a week. 

The class, which generally consists of six or seven pupils, is held 
ib B three days a week for the first year pupils, two days for the second 

« — . jrear, and one day for the third jrear. There are always 

|i^ more pupik in the first school year than in any succeeding one. 
[ >t - < Cooking is taught in the morning, washing and ironing in the after- 
noon, for two different groups of pupils ; the work is arranged in 
such a way that the time occupied by housewifery instruction is 
always taken from the oowrs professionnds and not from the cours 
giniraiux. Mending is taught to the whole class together. 
The school possesses a library and some collections. 
^« 1 The oonmiune has introduced an interesting feature in replacing 

J^ ■ ^ the prize distribution by a school journey offered to pupils who 
i«* have gained their diplomas. 
u 

D.— ECOLES Mj^NAOfeRSS-PROFESSIONNELLES 
(HOUSBWIPERY AND TECHNICAL ScHOOLS). 

In the ioolea mdnageres-professionndleB the course nominally lasts Aim and 
two jrears. Lessons are given in the morning and in the afternoon. ^^P^* 
The work is principally practical, as it is in the Scales and classes 
mSnagires, but the curriculum also includes theory lessons in some 

^ i» ^ ^ subjects, such as elementary arithmetic, French, Flemish, hygiene, 

k!L* ^ *nd domestic economy. 

t ^ ^% These schools are intended particularly for girls who, in the future, 

^«: i ^ as working women and wives, will be too restricted in income 
to keep a servant ; that is to say, the Scole mdnagire-professumneUe 
provides practical training iu all the various branches of work that are 
included in a woman's duties as wife and mother in her own home. 

i'^ ^-^ Though similar in aim to the Scales mSnaghres^ the schools of this 

• ^ 1^* ^1^^^ hxvQ a somewhat broader curriculum, and, with a two years' 
^ ^ course,* needlework and dressmaking can be treated in more detail. 
^; Broadly speaking, it may be said that the Scales mSnagires-pro- 
^^^H fessionndles are for a sightly higher class, socially, than the Scales 

* ^^ mSnaghres, for while the latter are devoted almost exclusively to 
*« ^ the working classes, the former are attended by the daughters 

of employes in offices, of mechanics, etc. In the former, also, a 
small fee is sometimes charged, whereas the latter schools are 
always free. 

In 1901 there were only six of these schools. As the official Report 

points out, schools of this type would have their raisan tPHre, 

especially in the country, where they would form a useful inter- 

^^ * mediate class between the Scole mSnagire and the Scde professionneUe 

4^ ^proper- 

^ It* Many icoles nUnag^res have a two yearn* oourae, but they are not 
^^ jenerally open morning and afternoon every day of the week. 

^ 9068. E 
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The table facing page 53 Bunuxxarises the latest available infor- 
mation conoeming these schools, as regards attendance, oorricala, 
eto. As an illustration, I have taken the oonununal school at Ghent, 
which is worked on the same lines as the othet institutions of this 
class, but iQcludes in its curriculum, in addition, lessons on the 
care of infants, 
i^ole Men- In July, 1900, the Communal Council of Ghent decided to estab- 
ag^ie-Pro- ligjj the dcole mdnagere-professionneUe^ which was opened on the 
^^™®^®' following 1st October, ha the rueFroAd, This school was intended 
by its founders to replace the communal icdea nUnagires^ which did 
not give the most encouraging results. The experiment has been 
successful and the school seems to be appreciated by both parents 
and pupils. 

There were fourteen pupils during the first, and thirty the second 
year ; all the pupils of the first year stayed for the second year of the 
course and there were sixteen new pupils. In March, 1905, there 
were forty-eight pupils. 

There is a two years' course ; this year some pupils have entered 
for a third year, devoted exclusively to the technical courses, and I 
was told that the third year will probably soon be definitely organised 
as part of the course. The school hours are from 8.30 to 12 a.m., 
and from 2 to 4.30 p.m. Pupils are admitted between the ages 
of 12 and 15; the entrance examination includes all the sub- 
jects of the primary school curriculum. The school fee is ten 
francs a year. The school is in the charge of a directress and two 
teachers, who all have diplomas. 

The das9e mdnaghre consists of a group of eidbit pupils, who 
work for one week at a time in the momiog. The work is ar- 
ranged as follows : 

Monday morning : three pupils cook* (for the whole class of 

eight) ; five prepare the washing. 
Tuesday morning : All the pupils do waslung. 
Wednesday morning : Two or three girls cook ; the others 

finish, if necessary, the washing, and begin ironing. 
Thursday morning : The whole class does ironing. . 
Friday momiog : Two or three pupils cook ; the rest iron. 
Saturday morning : Cleaning (by the whole class). 
The oours professionndsy or technical classes, are held from 
9.30 to 12 a.m. for all the pupils except those in the housewifery 
class, and from 3 to 4.30 p.m for the whole school. The course 
consists of needlework and dressmaking, including mending. The 
girls bring their own materials, as they do for washing and ironing. 
In the first year they make various simple articles of lingerie : 
children's chemises, women's chemises, boys' shirts, camisoles, 
white petticoats, aprons ; in the second year : children's garments 
(dresses, coats, etc.), girls' dresses. Those who stay a third year 
make women's dresses, dressing-gowns, etc. The gLds make their 

* Cooking inc|u4e8 the purohase of pFOTiBioKS, 
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own patterns, taking the measuiementd from eacii other, or, if 
neoesflary, other children can come to the aohool to be fitted. They 
begin learning to use the dewing maohine at the end of the first 
year. On the day of my visit the girls of the first year were doing 
repetition of what they had already learnt— petticoats, chemises, 
aprons. Many of the first and Second-year pupils were making 
garments (white petticoats, little dresses, etc.), for younger 
sisters and cousins, for their first communion. The thurd-year 
pupils, for the most part, were making simple stuff or cotton dresses 
for themselves. 

The work is essentially practical, and on a less ambitious scale 
than in technical schools of the first two categories. In schools of 
this type needlework is not studied in the elaborate and minute 
detail demanded in the iccles professionneUes, The dcoles mena- 
gireS'professionndles are intended for a special class of girls, for 
whom habits of order and carefulness are the primary necessity ; 
hence much time is devoted to mending and to the adaptation 
and re-arangement of old garments. The Gk)vemment strongly 
emphasises the importance of this instruction, which is considered 
to form an integral part of the principles of domestic economy, 
that is to say, of economy in the home. It is possible to teach 
this principle, in theory and practice, to older girls who are of an 
age to appreciate its importance and who, besides, in many cases 
have to be wholly or in part responsible for the management of their 
own homes. 

The cours ginerauXy or theory courses, are held from 8.30 to 
9.30 a.m., and from 2 to 3 p.m., the pupils of each year having 
a lesson of one hour. The following subjects are included : 
Flemish, French, arithmetic, commerce, drawing, domestic economy 
and hygiene. 

The course in hygiene includes pidogogie matemdle, or the care 
of infants. In onier to make these lessons practical and pro- 
fitable, an arrangement has been made with the committee of 
the town oreches by which the pupils are allowed to visit a neigh- 
bouring criche and see the practical application of the principles 
learnt at school. The hygiene course occupies one hour a week ; 
general hygiene and the care of infants are given alternate weeks. 
A group of eight or ten pupils, in the charge of a teacher, visits 
a orkhe every week for about half to one hour ; they are given ex- 
planations of what is passing at the moment, and are themselves 
gradually allowed to do simple things, e.g., feed, wash or dress a 
baby. 

An examination is held at the end of the first school year, bearing 
on all the work of the year, cours gdndraitx, cours professionnds 
and dasse mdnagirei there is an examination for the leaving 
diploma at the end of the second year, including all the work 
of the two years' course. The directress examines ; the commune 
gives the diploma. 

9088. P2 
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E. — CiouRS Professionnbls 
(Technical Courses). 

In 1901 there were three cou/rs professionnds for girls. Two of 
thede were established by the oommunal administration of Saint- 
Josse-ten-Noode (a suburb of Brussels). Special courses lasting 
four years are attached to the dcole moyenne, rue Musin, for pupils 
who care to study dressmaking and other subjects with greater 
thoroughness and detail than the curriculum of the secondary 
school admits ; another course, with similar organisation, is 
attached to the primary school {rue de la Limite) for pupils who 
have passed the standard of the fifth school year. In the first 
case fifty-two pupils attended the course in 1901 ; there are five 
teachers; the fee is seventy-two francs yearly. In the second 
case : fifty-two pupils, eight teachers and no fee. 

Thirdly, a course of lessons on the history of dress is held in 
Brussels, exclusively for pupils of the ecoles professionndl'es sub- 
sidised by the Government, who have gained their diplomas. The 
course is intended to complete the education of girls who have 
finished their technical studies and to teach them the difficult art 
of " dressing," or, in other words, to cultivate their taste. Drawing 
lessons are included in the syllabus of the course. The course is 
held on Monday, from 1.30-4.30 p.m. At the end of the year a 
competitive examination is held, and the pupils have to make a 
costume of a certain period, determined for each by drawing lots. 
The course was founded in 1895. Since that date twenty-two 
certificates have been gained. The annual fee is 5 francs. There 
are two teachers and nineteen pupils (1901). 



F.— Ateliers d'Apprbntissagb 

(Workshops for Apprentices). 

OrigtD. An account of the origin and development of the cAdiers So^ppren- 

tissage does not come within the scope of this paper, but the follow- 
ing facts may be indicated. 

The atdiers were originally established to improve and spread 
the flax industry, which has long been famous in Flanders. The 
introduction of machinery and other causes created such distress 
among the Flemish weavers that in 1834 it became clear that the 
Government must combine with private effort if the decline of the 
linen industry were to be stopped. Various measures were taken 
which, together with the difficulties encountered, well repay in- 
vestigation ; it must be sufficient to mention here that the 
atdiers cTapprentissage were definitely organised in 1847. 

These institutions are now regulated by the arr^tS royd of the 
10th February, 1861, modified by that of the 10th January, 1873 ; 
these measures establish the conditions necessary for State grants, 
but much is left to be determined by local requirements. The 
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modem ateliers have a different oliaraoter from those of the old 
regime; the latter were intended to remedy a didastroud situation 
and to replace the redouroes of an induEitry which had become 
unproductive for thoudandis of families, the former are institutions 
for technical education, intended to keep the country worker abreast 
of modem industrial progress. 

Only ateliers established or adopted by the communes receive General 
grants from the State or the province. These institutions are^'^*'*^' 
intended to form good workmen by suppljdng the absence or the 
insufl&ciency of the ordinary means of apprenticeship and of technical 
education. They are directed by an administrative committee of 
three members, appointed respectively by the State, the province, 
and the commune, for a period of three years. 

The curriculum includes primary instmction, which should last 
at least one hour a day, technical instruction, and practical work. 
In no case can the day's work exceed twelve hours, not lasting more 
than four consecutive hours at a time. Apprentices must be at 
least twelve years old, and have the necessary aptitude for the 
branch of industry they take up, but those who have received 
primary education can be admitted, as exceptions, earlier. A fee, 
fixed by the administrative commission, can be demanded from 
pupils who are not poor. Salaries are paid to pupils for their work, 
which is done for manufacturers who provide the raw material. 

In 1901 there were four ateliers d'apprentissage for girls, three of Ateliers 
which are under private control ; there are more than forty of Apprentis- 
these institutions for boyB. Girls:— 

The atelier ^apprentissage for straw weaving and the manu- (a) Bassenge. 
facture of straw hats at Bassenge is an attempt to combat the 
decline of an industry of long standing in the vaUde du Oeer. Girls 
do the straw-plaiting, the hat-making is done by men ; the girls* 
section was founded in 1893. 

The apprenticeship lasts three years ; the school year is divided 
according to the requirements of the trade, the course lasting from 
July 15th to December 15th, with a fortnight's interval from 
September 1st to 15th. 

The girls have drawing lessons on Sunday from 2.45 to 3.45, and 
straw-weaving lessons four days a week from 12.30 tiU two o'clock. 
On other days they -attend the Scde mdnagere. On an average 
twenty-five girls attend the atelier. 

Another ckdier for girls was founded at Jemelle in 1877 ; the (6) Jemelle. 
speciality here is to teach girls of the neighbourhood sewing and 
all kinds of lingerie, including the making of garments. The term 
of apprenticeship is not limited, because side by side with this 
atdier, which is communal, there is a private workshop where the 
girls who know their trade can work for private individuals if they 
Uke. The atdier is administered by a committee of three members. 

Since 1890 an Scde menagere has been attached to ths atelier. 
In 1901 seventy-six pupils attended the courses of the atelier and 
the icole menagere. Besides the directress, there are three teachers 
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of the Older of the Sobuts de la Doctrine Ghritienne. There is no 
fee. The pnpils leam, in the cours g^ndraux, hygiene and domestic 
economy ; in the coitrs professionnds, hand and machine sewing, 
lingerie, butting, household work. The hours are from 8 to 12 a.m., 
and from 1 to 4 p.m. in winter and 1 to 6 in summer ; Saturday is a 
holiday, 
(c) Maldeg. The atelier at Maldeghem, established in 1896, is for embroidery 
hem (E. FL). ^^ tulle,* an industry which has the advantage that it can be 
practised at home. The course, which is free, lasts four or &ve 
years and is held every day, except Sundays, holidays, and fair 
days. Pupils are admitted at twelve years of age, and as soon as 
they produce a saleable article they receive a small payment. About 
fifty girls are regularly in attendance ; there are three teachers 
for the technical course of embroidery, and two who teach the 
various subjects included in the curriculum of primary schools. 
There is a management committee of five people, who assist the 
founder of the atelier, a former priest of Maldeghem. 
W ^^^^ There is, lastly, an atelier d^apprentissage for lace-work,* founded 

in 1899 and attached to a primary school at Saint-Trond. The 
intention is to provide the children at the same time with primary 
education and with a means of earning daily bread, and the institu- 
tion is especially intended for children whose education has been 
neglected by their parents in order that they may go to work too 
soon. 

Pupils attend the primary school is the morning from 8.15 till 
11.30 ; in the afternoon they leam lace-making from 1 till 4.30. 
There are three teachers and thirty pupils (1901). Seven ladies form 
a " patronage " conmiittee. 



Trond. 



* There are in Belgium 160 Bchools for lace-making and embroidery, of 
which three-fourths are managed by nuns. 
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IV.— TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SPECIAL HOUSEWIFERY INSTITUTIONS.* 



A.— Orioin and Development of the Eoolbs et Classes 

Menaobres. 

The iccles mfnagires (housewifery schools) may be said to be 
the final fulfilment of that attempt to train girls for home life 
whichy to a greater or less extent, is represented in all types and 
grades of schools which receive State grants, and which are, there- 
fore, to some extent under State control. 

The first special institution for housewifery instruction was ^^ ^^^ 
fotthded in 1872 by M. Smits, manager of a fistctory at Couillet. ±06^ 
The Prince de Chimay, at that time Governor of Hainault, was so M^ag^. 
impressed by the importance of the undertaking that, in 1874, he 
sturted an iocle m&naghre at Frameries under the direction of the 
communal schoolmistress. Eight or ten pupils had beoi expected, 
more than forty sought admission. Not *only children leaving 
the elementary school, for whom it was primarily intended, but girls 
of eighteen and twenty and married women begged to be allowed 
to attend the course and to be taught the most elementary house- 
hold WOTk. 

The success of the school at Frameries encouraged the Prince 
de Chimay to make the same experiment in other parts of Hainault, 
and it was not long before nine other communes had each their own 
icde minagire.f The Prince de Chimay supported these. schools 
at first entirely at his own expense, but after a time, at his sug- 
gestion, they were brought under State control4 

In 1886 the Commissian du travail (Labour Commission) re- commission 
commended the establishment of eccles menageres as one of the d^ Travail, 
most important measures for ameliorating the condition of the 
labouring classes. 

A circular issued by the Ministire de rint&rieur et de Vlnstruo- Ministiy. 
ti<m puUique in 1887, already mentioned, made suggestions for 
the organisation of classes mSnagires attached to primary schools 
and for housewifery instruction in adult schools. § 

* A paper on the • * Housewifery Schools and Classes of Belgium," by Miss 
K S. Block and Miss L. Braokenbury, was published in Volume 1 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects (1897). 

t The regolations governing these Schools are given in Appendix F. 

XB^eL^IJnseignemerU S^pieM en Bdgique, par H. Bertiaux. I, VEnseignf 
mens ProfessicmmL (BMioihique Bdgt des Cannaisaanees Modemea), 
Brus&eU [».d.]. 

I This Oiroato is given in Appendix A 
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In 1889 an arrangement was made between the above Ministry 

and the Ministere de F Agriculture, de Flndustrie et des Trava/ux 

puUie^t by which the latter department undertook the direction 

and support of the dosses mfnagires attached to primary or adult 

Mtnifltcrial schools for girls. This arrangement and, further, the provisions 

^th'j in^® foi^ special iccles mina/geres, were explained in a circular 

1S89. ' ^' ^^^ ^^^^ June, 1889, addressed to the governors of provinces 

by the Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works.* 

The following extracts explain the aims of the department 
in undertaking and carrying on this work, and the principles which 
promote and control the domestic education of girls and women 
in Belgium : — 

*' The Commission du Travail has recommended the establishment of ecoles 
minagires as one of the measures which can most rapidly ameliorate the 
moral and material condition of working class families. 

'* It is needless to attempt to demonstrate the preponderant influence which 
the woman exercises on the welfare and morality of the family. 

'* But it is necessary to inquire how the daughters of our working men 
actually prepare themselves to exercise this influence and to fulfil the mission 
which devolves upon them. 

*' Up to the present, leaving out of account the needlework which she 
learns at the primary school, a girl is supposed to serve her apprenticeship 
as future mother of a family at home. 

'* Assuredly, this systeAi would be the best, but it is only possible if the 
girl can carry on, in her own home, a trade that enables her to earn her daily 
bread. 

" Now the exigencies of the organisation of modem labour have rendered 
this method inapplicable in the industrial parts of the country. 

" The girl goes out early in the morning to the coal mines, to the works, 
to the factory ; she oftens sta}^ there all day and only returns home in the 
evening. She has, therefore, no opportunity of adapting herself to house- 
hold duties, nor of acquiring the domestic virtues which will be necessary 
to her when» in her turn, she founds a new home. And not only is the oppor- 
tunity wanting, but there is no inclination. When her daily work is accom- 
plished she considers herself dispensed from every other occupation. Having 
worked as industriously and as long as her father and her brothers, she believes 
herself justified in resting when they do. It is, doubtless, but rarely that 
the thought of a preparation for future duties enters her mind. She thus 
arrives at the marriage period almost a stranger to all the necessities, as to 
all the responsibilities, of her new social condition. 

" The girFs ignorance is still greater if , as is the case in certain industries, 
the mother of the family herself works in the factory and lives, for a great 
part of the day, separated from her children, whom die confides to strangers 
or to charitable institutions. 

" It is not surprising that the new home, established under these unfavour- 
able conditions, soon presents a spectacle of the greatest moral and economic 
disorder. The income is squandered ; the dwelling and the furniture are 
spoiled ; the children are deprived of the necessary moral and physical 
care ; the meals are badly and hastily prepared. Soon, the head of the 
family, instinctively revolted by the appearance of permanent mess which 
his home presents, yields to the temptations of the public-house, and to the 
invitations of his comrades. Then the home, morally speaking, is dissolved. 
Continual discussions destroy the affection, and, as they grow up, the children, 

* Now two departments, of which the Ministry of Industry and Labour 
la responsible for technical education, see footnote, page 46. 
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left to themselves and their education neglected, tend to absent themselves 
more and more from a home where there is nothing to cheer their eyes or 
delight their hearts. 

*' The evil inevitably increases from generation to generation, and we end 
by becoming accustomed to the idea that it is aU norm 1 and that we cannot 
change any of it. 

*' The family being the basis of society, the consequences of this situation 
are easily perceived. They are formidable. Recognising them, Mr. Glad- 
stone said that whoever should discover the means of keeping women at 
home, by providing them with lucrative employment, would be one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. 

'* The duty, therefore, is imposed upon everyone, upon individuals as upon 
public authorities,of seeking the means and of making the necessary sacrifices 
for giving the daughters of our working men the domestic education which 
they cannot receive at home. 

*' Everything points to the school, and three principal systems can be ap- 
plied. 

* ' 1 . — ^The inductive teaching of principles of hygiene and domestic economy, 
which is already given in a great number of primary girls* schools in the form 
of object lessons, familiar talks, and reading lessons, can be extended to all 
schools, and this elementary course can be completed, or rather vitalized, 
by teaching a selection of household tasks in accordance with the instructions 
of the circular of if. le Ministre de VlfUirieur ei de rins^ruciion pMiquef 
dated the 1st September, 1887.* 

'* 2. — A special cUuse menaghre can be attached to the primary school for 
the pupils of the upper standard, over twelve years of age, to attend at 
least two half days a week. 

" The nature of the dasse nUnagere is defined in the circular referred to 
above. 

" This system is equally applicable to adult schools for girls. 

" 3. — Finally, special schools, grandea icoles menagires, can be estab- 
lished for girls who have left the primary school and who are already employed 
in factories and workshops. 

** The Government is of opinion that all three systems are capable of pro- 
ducing good results and that they ought to be employed simultaneously. 

'* The first lays the foundation of housewifery education ; it leads little 
girls to love domestic work, to help their mothers before and after school ; it 
gives a knowledge of the most important rules of hygiene and the most useful 
principles of domestic economy. But in order to ensure the preparation of 
girls for domestic work under favourable conditions, it is necessary to procure 
them the opportunity of attending either a classe minaglrt or an icolt minagire. 
It is easy to understand that regular and methodical apprenticeship in the 
various kinds of work connected with keeping the house and furniture clean 
and tidy, with washing and ironing linen, has quite a different effect from 
object lessons, the character of which always remains, in spite of the skill 
of the best teachers, more theoretic than practical. 

** Two ministerial departments .co-operate in putting in practice the three 
systems which have just been mentioned. 

** The first system (instruction in the principles of hygiene and domestic 
economy in the primary school) has been described in the circular dated the 
1st September, 1887, addressed to provincial Governors by M. le Ministre 
de rifUerieur et de r Instruction jmblique. 

'* The third, consisting in the establishment of special icoles minaglres 
which are real technical schools, comes within the departenent of the 
MinisUre de V Agriculture, de V Industrie et des Travaux publics^ in the same 
category as the ecofetf industrieUes et professianndles and the ateliers d'appren- 
tissage. 

" With regard to the second system, namely, the addition of a dasse 
menaghe to the primary school or to the adult school for girls, this had 

* See Appendix A. 
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Ministerial been considered at first as belonging to the curricolum of primary eduoatioil, 
Ciroolar, like the first system ; but as the classe minaglre under discussion must be ' 
26th June, furnished with special apparatus, as the pupils who attend it must apply 
1889 — 6091. themselves to manual work, and as this class will thus have a technical 
tinned. character not common to lessons in the primary school or in the adult 

school proper, it has seemed more rational that the appUcation of the 
second system should come within the functions of my depeurtment. 

" An arrangement to this effect has been made by the two departments. 
As a result of this arrangement the Minislhe deVIntirievT et de rinstrueihn 
jniblique will continue to be responsible for the talks, object lessons, and 
other lessons which aim at inductive teaching of principles of hygiene 
and domestic economy in the primary school and in the adult school, aa 
well as for the needlework lessons which, for a long time, have formed part 
of the curriculum of these schools. But the Departemenl de F Agriculture^ de 
rinduetrie et des Travaux publics will be responsible for the organisation 
of the theoretic and practical instruction given in the classes mhtctghett 
attached to the higher classes of primary schools or to adult schools for 
girls ; it will grant the necessary subsidies to aid the establishment and 
maintenance of these classes menagires and it will put them under the super- 
vision of the ordinary inspectors of technical education {Penseignement 
industriel et professionnd).* 



" I am prepared. Monsieur le Oouverneur^ to second all serious attempt^ 
which may be made to establish classes tninag^es or special icoles nUnagires^ 
and I count particularly upon your agency to promote them. I beg you to 
call the attention of communal administrations to this matter and to urge 
them to make the necessary provision. 

" I beg you likewise to seek the co-operation of the province and to 
invite the provincial council at its next session to vote subsidies for this 
purpose. 

" You would also do well to appeal to individuals, especially to Indies. 
It is a question of accomplishing a social duty. 

" I have no intention of imposing an obligatory curriculum on the founders 
of classes minagires. This curriculum must necessarily adapt itself to the 
customs and needs of the people. It will certainly be different in the 
grandes ieoles mtnaghres ; it could not be the same in agricultural districts 
as in industrial neighbourhoods. 

" At the same time, as ieoles minagires have been established a long time 
in Hainault, and as others have been founded recently, the experienod 
that has already been gained supplies some general data which it is weU to 
take into account. 



** Principles of order and strict economy must govern all the instruction* 
It is necessary to guard against inspiring the pupils with luxurious ideas, 
as much in matters of dress as in the preparation of food. 



*' The choice of a teacher is very important from tfie point of view of the 
success of the school. Not only must she be an expert in the work she is 
to teaoh, she must know how to teach in clear, simple and precise language ; 
above all she must know how to implant in the girls the moral qualities, 
which form, even more than practical knowledge, the housewife and the 
mother. If the teacher is herself inspired by the loftiness of her mission 



* There are now special inspectresses of housewifery aohools and clastos 
{see footnote, page 47). 
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sho will know how to make her pupils understand the importance of the 
role of the woman from the point of view of the community and by reason 
of the duties which devolve upon her. 

" As regards the time-table, a distinction must be made between the 
dosses minag^es attached to primary schools and to adult schools, and 
the special e4X>l€S menag^es. More latitude, obviously, would be possible 
in the latter than in the former, because in the dwses menctghes the time 
devoted to practical work is narrowly limited by the exigencies of the 
curriculum of primary education properly so called.* 

*' The freedom allowed in the arrangement of the time-table of the 
grandes icoles mciuighres will enable those arrangements to be made which 
are most favourable to the pupils education. Thus, it has been noticed at the 
ecole menagire established at Li6ge, that the pupils profit more by the 
lessons and practical work in cookery when these are given without in- 
terruption for eight to fifteen days. 

'* The internal organisation of the dasse minaghre or of the ioole menagkre 
will also vary according to local conditions, and the opportunities for 
selecting teachers. For instance, if a locality possesses several primary 
schools for girls it is not necessary to attach a dasse menaglre to each 
pi them. Instructibn in household work can be given in one place or by 
the same staff, so long as different days and hours are chosen in such a way 
as to make a rotation between the groups of pupils coming from different 
schools.'* 

On a report to the Bling, presented by M. de Brujm, Minister of Central and 
Agriculture, etc., a Central Committee of Patronage for the iocles Provincial 
nUnagirea was established at Brussels, by an arrke royal of the 26th °*°" ^^' 
June, 1889. This Committee was composed of ladies under the 
presidency of S. A. B. Madame la Comtesse de Flandre, and was 
formed in order to stimulate the movement for the establishment 
of special housewifery schools and to ensure the co-operation of 
ladies who would devote themselves to the performance of this 
social duty. 

A farther arrtti royal of the 6th July, 1890, established pro- 
pagandist committees in each of the eight provinces of Belgium, 
and these provincial committees were authorised to appoint local 
committees. 

Both central and provincial committees have ceased to exist. 
Local committees of private individuals sometimes exercise a sort 
oi "patronage" over a school — offer prizes, help to defray ex- 
penses, and take an interest in the welfare of the girls on their 
leaving school. 

It has been seen that the purpose in founding the iccles and Progress and 
dassea tninagireswB^ to train working class girls for the duties of a S^'^®'*} 
wife and mother in her own home, to give the working man a good ^^^^^ 
housewife who manages his home properly, with order and economy. 

* The recommendations with regard to dosses minagtres attached to 
primary and to adult schools, given in the Ministerial Circular, 1887, are 
here quoted (see Appendix A). 
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Progiess and '^ We believe that if the home is kept clean and attractive, and the 
General Cha- woman knowB how to conduct the household, the man has no longer 
^^^^*?**^ the same desire for the public-house, and that is why we encourage 
these schools with all our power '"^ (M. Rombaut). 

Further, it is clear that all these schools and classes, without 
exception, give a complete domestic education; they are not 
cooking schools or sewing schools, but housekeeping, or house- 
wifery schools, and every pupil in attendance is obl^ed to take the 
complete course, and not only one or two subjects. 
^ The schools may be either under local authority (c(mmunal) or 
under private management (Kbre) ; in the latter case they are, as a 
fact, in the hands of religious (Roman Catholic) bodies. 

At first the eccles and dosses mSnagires had little success ; the 
principle of housewifery education was not appreciated by the work- 
ing classes ; the opposition came principally from the mothers who 
did not realise the usefulness of these institutions, and who saw no 
reason why their daughters should require any other instruction than 
they themselves had received. This opposition was only gradually 
overcome ; in some cases years elapsed before parents cordially 
co-operated with the school authorities. 

Little by little obstacles were surmounted. Some primary 
schools annexed housewifery classes, where the pupils were initiated 
into the work of cooking, washing and ironing. The little girls 
took a fancy to these occupations, and on leaving the primary 
school they wished to perfect their knowledge by attencUng the 
course of the icoles mSnagires, and sometimes their elder sisters were 
prevailed on to accompany them. Then, when one commune had 
educated a few girls in a housewifery school, and realised the results 
with pride, the news spread to the neighbouring commune who, 
seized with a spirit of emulation, in their turn established similar 
classes. 

Various methods of making the schools popular were practised. 
Great care was taken to place the schools in districts and streets fre- 
quented by the artisans, where they easily came to know of their 
existence and the advantages they offer ; and many ingenious 
devices were — and are — ^used to interest parents in the work of 
their children, e.g.y the grant of small sums of money to successful 
pupils for the purchase and preparation of the Sunday dinner 
which is cooked and eaten at home, a report by the parents upon 

* " Belgium," to quote an official document, '* of which such masters 
as Teniers and Jordaens have symbolised the ardent *joy of living/ 
cannot at present, any more than formerly, pass for a land of anchorites 
or abstainers." 

It was officially estimated that, in 1903, 37,009,900 litres (about 8,142,178 
gallons) of alcohol were consumed in Belgium, or an average of 5*37 litres 
(about 4^ quarts) per head of the population ; in 1901 the consumption 
per head was 9*91 litres. This decrease is, in part, attributed to the 
legislative efforts of the Government : a redaction of the duty on wines 
certified as free from alcohol, and a progressive augmentation of taxation 
on alcoholic drinks. 
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the result being sent to the school and posted in a prominent place. 
If the pupils attend regularly throughout the course they receive 
at the end their own note-books, which are not only useful but a 
source of pride. In some cases small prizes are given at the end 
of the year ; or every three months, according to their be- 
haviour, the pupils receive little rewards, often consisting of 
something they have made from materials given to them at school. 
Again, it became the practice in some schools to give a small present 
to pupils on their marriage, generally some household furniture or 
utensil. 

In some schools a leaving examination is held and a certificate 
awarded by the commune or other authority responsible for the 
school. In Hainault, for instance, the institution of this examina- 
tion in several schools is said to have produced good results on 
attendance and work, and the certificate is highly valued by 
parents and pupils. To be admitted to the examination, girls 
must be at least sixteen years old and have attended the courses 
regularly for two years. The chairman of the examiners is a 
member of the Communal Council or of the management committee 
of the school. 

Appeal was made in the first instance to the fathers rather than 
to the mothers : — 

*' It IB the appreoiation of the father which is of most importance for 
us in the circumstances. On Saturday, we say sometimes to the little 
girls : ' How much has this meal cost you ? ' fr. 22 per head for in- 
stance ! - Very well, if there are six of you at home, ask your father for 
1 fr. 50 to-morrow, prepare a meal like this for him, and on Monday 
bring us a certificate from your father — not from your mother.' When 
the father has had a good meal, he is delighted, and he becomes a warm 
partisan of the housewifery school.*' 

If at first progress was slow, when once the change had set in, it 
spread rapi^y, and the number of schools increased from the four 
or five, with which the movement started, to over two hundred in 
six years. 

One principle, that has been adhered to from the beginning, is 
that the initiative should in all cases come from the locality and 
not from the central department. No school or class receives a 
grant until it is in working order with at least twelve pupils, which 
means that the founders, whether public or private bodies, 
must bear the preliminary expense and organise the school, which, 
again, means that working class families in the locality in which the 
school or class is situated must be ready for it and feel the need of 
it. The reasons for this method of procedure are not far to seek. 
In the first place the spirit of freedom and individual liberty is dear 
to the Belgian. To exercise compidsion is to gain the body not 
the spirit, says the department : — " If we, the State, said, ' you must 
come to this school,' the pupils would indeed come, but as soon as 
our backs were turned they would depart and there would be no 
permanent result, and, moreover, we should be expected to bear 
the whole cost ; but, as it is, when the pupils themselves wish to 
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Progress and come we^ on our side, are willing and eager to help and to enable 
GenwralCha-tliem to come at the most convenient hour to themselves and to 
^^^^!^ learn what most suits their needs." ♦ 

The increase in the number of institutions gave rise to new diffi- 
culties. The chief of these was to keep the schools to their proper 
function of training women to do the work of their own homes. 
" The great misfortune in all classes of society," to quote M. Rom- 
baut, '^ is, that each always aims above its station ; the working 
man does not escape from this fatal rule. Our girls are always 
tempted to go into service either in the town or in the country 
houses of the neighbourhood, even to work with dressmakers or in 
workshops. Invariably, when I notice that the teachers have a 
tendency to push their pupils in this direction, I threaten to have 
their school closed, to withdraw all grants, and, if the case should 
occur, I keep my word, because the result of this emigration is to 
leave us in the village the least intelligent girls, the refuse, in a word. 
I do not wish the girls to leave their village to go into the towns. I 
desire that they should remain at home, that they should manage 
their household well if they marry ; that, in a word, they should 
preach by example. Why does the husband inevitably go to the 
public-house ? Because at home the house is dirty and badly 
managed." In order to avoid this exodus to the towns of the 
better girls who, once there, do not want to marry working men, 
for whom the choice is now limited to the unprofitable, the schools 
must be prevented from aiming too high, the curriculum must be 
limited to what is really necessary for the wife of a working man to 
practise in her own home. So, for instance, a dinner must not cost 
more than 2Ad. a head,t which limits the dishes to the simplest, so 
that the girl does not even learn enough cooking to act as servant 
in a middle-class &mily. Similarly with the sewing, only the garments 
ordinarily worn are made, and the training is thus suited to home 
and not to trade use. Again, with the washing and ironing, gar- 

* It is, no doubt, possible to subsidise whatever new institutions of this 
kind may be established, partly because the cost of establishing and 
maintaining an icole or a classe menag^re, when governed by the accepted 
principles, is not great. Technical schools, proper, on the other hand, are 
expensive institutions, and though the annual expenses are largely met by 
pupils* fees, the cost of installation and equipment falls partly on the State. 
For 1901, the total cost of maintaining 299 icoles and clasaea menaghres 
was 365,497 francs (State grants, 163,598 francs), with an average cost of ; 

40*23 francs per pupil; whereas the total cost of maintaining fifty-two I 

icoUs professianneUes (of all three types) was 653,479 francs (State grants, I 

202,554 francs), with an average of 158*22 francs per pupil. ' 

t This amount is reckoned in accordance with the income of a working 
man or artisan, whose wages may be taken, roughly speaking, as, on an 
average, two shillings (2 francs 50) a day ; the low rents, even in Brussels, i 

and the cheaper cost of living must be taken into account in estimating 
the value of the wage ; moreover it seems usual for the wife to oontribute 
a small amount to the famOy budget weekly, and the children often begin 
to earn, if only a trifle, at the age of twelve. In Brussels, where wages 
are higher, the housewifery school dinner may amount to 3id. per head. 
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mentfl are made scrapulously olean and neat, but very inexpensive 
utensils are used and " home " methods employed. If the girls 
wish to learn what is beyond the scope of these schools and classes, 
there are the icoles minagdres-professi&nneUeSy the dcoles pro- 
fesBumneUes-minagires and the 4coles professiarmelles in progressive 
grades. Until teachers grasped this principle it was a temptation 
to them to push the school according to the cleverest pupU. 

ipixperience proved that it was advisable to introduce certain 
modifications into the organisation of these schools, and a new 
cSrbular, issued on the 21st January, 1899, embodies the revised 
regulations for housewifery schools and classes in receipt of 
State grants. An account of the general regulations governing 
these institutions, and of their curricula and methods of teaching, 
is given below, pages 73 to 87. 

In 1899 there were more than 200 Scales and dosses nUnaghres, 
with over 9,000 pupils in attendance. " These results," to quote 
the circular, " are very encouraging ; they permit the hope that, in 
spite of the difficulties encountered at first and inherent in every 
new undertaking, housewifery education will continue to be more 
and more developed. The multiplication of these schools will 
help, in great measure, to ameliorate the moral and material con- 
dition of families of the working classes. It is with this aim, 
indeed, that the Government encourages, with all its power, the 
organisation of this special instruction." 

In 1901, twelve years after the State had first taken steps for the 
special organisation of domestic education for girls, the number of 
institutions had reached 299 with a total attendance of 9,084, as 
follows : — 



ITumber of Institutions. 


Number of 
Pupils. 




Cost. 
(Francs). 


tieoles 
>I^nag^res. 


Classes 
Mlinag^res. 


Total. 
9,084 


Aver- 
tution. 


ToUl. 


Amount 
contri- 
buted 
by the 

SUte. 


Average per 


c* 1 P.* 


c.» 


P.» 


Institu- 
tion. 


Pupil. 


24 


54 


93 


128 


30 


586 


365,497 


163,598 


1,222 


40-23 



The table on page 68 shows the distribution of these schools 
and classes among the nine provinces of Belgium. 

The temper of the authorities may be gauged from the following 
extract from the last report on technical education : — 

" Belgium is, in fact, one of the first countries which has organised this 
education (housewifery education) in a complete and practical way by 
making the school resemble, as much as possible, a working class 
home .../.. 

*' The results obtained by the icoUa menagires are very satisfactoiy. 
But much remains to be done. The number of institutions of housewifery 
instruction is too small; there has not been sufficient response to the 
appeal made by the Government to promote the creation of eeoles 
mii^aglrts. Moreover, working-class families do not yet fully unders^tand 

♦ C. — Communal. P. — Under private authority. 
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Classes for Primary School Children. 69 

the usefulness of this eduoation. The daughters of our working men Prom^ess and 
should all pass through the icoles nUnagires. We are still far from arriving Genial Cha- 
at this point, and the incessant extension of these useful institutions raoteristios 
most be the aim of our efiorts." continued.' 

The Government, at one time, had nnder consideration the 
organisation of ambulatory schools, which could give temporary 
courses in different parts of the country, with the view of making 
the advantages of housewifery education better understood and of 
instigating efforts for the establishment of new schools. This pro- 
ject, however, has been dropped ; the increasing number of house- 
wifery schools and classes in all parts of the kingdom make ambula- 
tory courses unnecessary ; moreover, the departmental authorities 
believe that such courses would not be in accordance with their 
invariable principle of alwajrs leaving the initiative to local bodies 
— ^whether communal or private. 

The iooles and dosses minagifes vary considerably in character. 
One chief distinction* is between the classes for children under 
fourteen years of age (primary school children) and the schools and 
classes for adults (over fourteen years of age). Inspectors' reports 
state that the best results are obtained in classes and schools at- 
tended by pupils over fourteen years of age ; the adults understand 
better than the children the purpose and usefulness of housewifery 
instruction, and they are also at a better age for applying what they 
learn at school. But since in many districts, especiaUy in indus- 
trial neighbourhoods, the girls work at a factory, etc., from the 
time they leave the primary school, it is necessary to allow them 
to attend douses nUnagires from the time they are twelve years 
old if they are not to be deprived of the benefits of this useful 
instruction. 

M. Eugtee Rombaut does not favour the classes for primary 
school children. He thinks that the children are too young and 
inexperienced to profit by the instruction ; what is the good, he 
says, of telling children of twelve or thirteen that something costs 
thirty centimes, or the economy to be realised by such and such a 
method when they do not know the value — ^the labour value — of 
thirty centimes ; when they have to earn their living in the factory 
or workshop, then thirty centimes means something to them. Another 
ground of objection is that the children are too young reaUy to do 
practical household work ; what they can do is little more than 
plajdng, and the instruction is necessarily too theoretic. . Further, 
when the girls have only one week's work every six or eight weeks, or, 
still more, when they have only one day a week, they have time 
between the lessons to forget the little they learn, and they have 
no opportunity of learning, what is all-important for the housewife, 
the wise dbtribution and management of work and time. M. 
Rombaut considers the former method — one whole week's work at a 
time — ^the preferable of the two ; it is in practice at Brussels and 
elsewhere. 

* The main official distinction is between dosses and schools {see 
pages 73-74). 

9068. F 
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Frogreas and The justice of these objections, which are based on a long ez- 
^"^S^^^ perience, will be readily acknowledged. It must be rememberedi 
^^^^jJJ^J^ howevCT, that M. Bombaut is spealmg of a country where, with a 
population of some 7,000,000, there are about 6,000 girb over 
fourteen years of age in attendance at schools (limited to the use of 
the working classes) giving a thorough, practical, domestic training* 
and that the reasons brought forward could not carry the same- 
weight in a country where such schools are the exception, not 
the rule. It should be added that these primary school classes in 
Belgium may, and do, give the children a taste for household work,* 
which is in itself of value, and they serve as an excellent foundation 
for future work in the ^oofe m^uujfere proper. 

There is no disagreement of view as to the incalculable 
good done by the schools and classes for adults. If the girls oobo» 
when they are older, they have experience, they know what money 
means, and they take a pleasure, when married, in keeping tiiem- 
selves and their homes orderly and clean. Old pupils oft^ come 
back to thank the teachers for what they have learnt ; in some 
cases young married women, ex-pupils, have invited teacher or 
kkspectress to visit them and to see how they put in practice at home 
what they have learnt at school. In Hainault, where the mining 
population was notoriously given to slovenly, if not worse, 
habits of life, these schools have gained a firm footing and are 
yearly turning out girls trained to household duties, and, what 
is even more important, armed with an awakened and developed 
self-respect. That a woman should take a pride in her household 
work is the open door to the desire to learn, as well as to sustained 
effort. More than once I was told of instances where old pupib 
had returned to the school to ask their teacher for advice and help 
in the making of some garment, or in some household problem. 

The adult schools, though all founded on the same funda- 
mental principles, vary according to local conditions, the pupils* 
needs, and the attitude and ability of the teachers and school 
authorities. The day schools are naturally attended by giris who 
live at home and have no outside employment ; in some cases pre- 
paratory to marriage, in others the course is taken by girls who will 
have to help in if not conduct their parents' house. The evening 
classes are for gurls who are employed in factories, workshops, in 
surface work at mines, f etc., during the day and whose only free 
time is in the evening or on Sunday. The Circular of 1899 points 

* There is abundant evidence that these classes, as well as those for 
adults, are appreciated by the pupils. 

' t The Belffian law fixes 12 as the minimum age for industrial labour for 
children of both sexes; it prohibits the employment of children below 
14 yearn of age for more than six hours a day, broken by a rest of at least 
throe-quarters of an hour, and the employment! of women under 21 years 
of age in underground work in or mines, at night, except in certain 
industries. The average hours of labour per day for women from 16 to 21 
years of age are 10}, with intervals of rest of at least one-and-a-half-homs^ 
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out that it is desirable that heads of faotoiies and industrial estab- 
lishments should allow their work girls to attend an institution for 
housewifery instruction twice a week, at a fixed hour, at the time 
when it least interferes with the work of the factory, etc.* 

The classes and schools for adults are often large, numbering 
over fifty, sometimes over 100 pupils. In these schools a section of 
pupils, taken in turn, do household work, while the rest are occupied 
at needlework ; a workroom, under the charge of a special teacher, 
or teachers, is attached to the housewifery school, and the girls often 
mend and make for their whole household, sometimes for others as 
well. . In such cases needlework and elementary dress and under- 
garment making can be more thoroughly studied, but they are still 
kept to ^' home " and not '' trade '^ Imes. The directress of one 
large adult school told me that the workroom {ateUer) attached to 
the school was of the greatest importance ; it acted, she said, as an 
inducement to the girls to attend the housewifery class regularly 
when this was a condition of their attendance in the workroom, 
where they have the opportunity of realising a considerable amount 
by the economy of doing their household work themselves and occa- 
sionally by small outside orders, and where they are at the same 
time learning what will enable them to earn a modest but inde*- 
pendent livelihood in their own homes. On the other hand, as was 
pointed out to me by the Mother Superior of a large convent, 
which included various schools, the main object of these schools 
is the housewifery instruction, and great care and watchfulness 
are needed to prevent the ecole or dasse tnSnagire from develop- 
ing into a sewing school only, since sewing is a passive occupation, 
routine work, and comparatively easy, while household work 
means a constant variety of occupations, daily renewal of 
materials, and a continual activity, without which a house* 
wifery school cannot exist. 

Some schools owe their inunediate origin to a desire on the 
part of the founders to give girls religions instruction and to protect 
them from the dangerous influences of the atelier and factory or 
other surroundings, from the time they leave school till they either 
marry or reach years of greater discretion. Thus, some adult 
classes, attached to convents, admit children from the primary 
conununal schools from the time of their first communion (about 
twelve years of age), although no grant is received until they are 
fourteen years of age ; children who are not Roman Catholics 
may be received at the same time. In such cases an attempt 
is made to combat the socialistic, non-religious element, strong 
in many places among the working classes, to which, obviously, 
the sjrstem of communal schools offers less organised opposition 

* Several factory managers in Hainaalt employ by prekmnoe girls who 
have attended or who are attending housewifery courses, and in two cases 
managers of mines have established housewifery classes, providing the 
necessary funds, and encouraging regular attendance by making no 
redootion in the wages of the work girls during the time they spend at the class. 

9088. f2 
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Progren and thau that of the libre schools. Sometimes influence is brought 
General OhA- to bear by making attendance on Sunday compulsory for pupils of 
^^^vt'tMed. ^^ housewifery school ; the Sunday classes, or &!ole dominiedley 
include some religious instruction, a choice of secular subjects, e.;., 
French, drawing, geography, and generally some form of amusement 
and games. The mere iAct of the girls being kept in school during 
a considerable number of their free hours, imder supervision and in 
constant occupation, is in itself a protection ; the influence and 
example of the teachers and the good opinion of their companions 
are, probably, as powerful as various devices and regulations em- 
ployed in individual schools, e,g., prohibition of participation at the 
carnival or balls, classes for girls beginning and ending half an hour 
earlier than the classes or workshops for boys in the same neighbour- 
hood. But if household training per se is not the primary reason for 
existence in the case of individual schools, it is the first considera- 
tion in practice. Certain rigid regulations must be complied 
with and these, combined with a close inspection, keep the 
schools to a certain level, while a friendly rivalry among 
themselves acts as an additional incentive. Moreover, the 
principles of domestic education are so closely allied to 'those 
of practical morals that such an education, apart from its 
direct usefulness, is the best means of averting evil by supplying 
a positive and definite form of activity. At the same time 
the attempt to develop moral qualities is by no means limited to 
a section of these schools and classes ; in all alike the teachers do 
their best to train the girls to life-long habits of a wise economy of 
strength, time, money and materials, of prudence, moderation, 
self-reliance, adaptability and unselfishness. 

The discipline is always strict, in so far that the few rules — such as 
thoseof regular attendance, punctuality — must be absolutely obeyed, 
but it varies in severity in different schools. In classes for primary 
school children it is practically the same as in the primary school — 
. no talking over the work except what the work itself necessitates, 
and so forth. Adult schools and classes vary ; some evening 
classes seemed to me to represent in tone more or less what our 
girls' clubs are here, others again were more formal and definitely 
schools. Enjoyment and cheerfulness were universal, and I often 
heard a good deal of merriment over the work. The amount of 
laxity allowed depends, of necessity, partly upon the number of 
teachers or assistants available for supervision. 

That these schools are appreciated by parents and pupils is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the good attendance, the parents dispensing 
with their daughters' contribution to the family income or with their 
help at home, and the girb giving up their only free time to the work. 
Not infrequently the girls in adult schools, more especially in 
evening classes, stay on after the course is finished, sometimes till 
they are married. Although this is a sure sign of the popularity of 
the school, it is open to doubt whether an indefinite prolongation of 
tlie normal course of one or two years reall} furthers the primary 
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aim of these schools. The giils are do longet learners and, though 
they may contiixae to do home washing and mending at school, 
they are not applying what they have learnt to actual home 
conditions ; in these circumstances, will they not miss the com* 
panionship and interests of school evenings and find it more 
difficult to adapt themselves to home surroundings when they 
marry, and might not the mothers, on their side, claim the help 
and presence of their daughters at home when once the legitimate 
school period is over ? As far as a foreigner can judge, in Belgium 
as here, the pupils in evening classes generally come from the more 
self-respecting and better homes of artisans and working men, 
and are not, for the most part, girls who would be in altogether 
unfavourable surroundings if not at school. 

All the iccles and dosses mSnageres demand real and continuous 
work from the pupils, not occasional or sugared tasks, verging 
towards play; they require regular and punctual * attendemce for the 
whole course, generally of two years, either in the day time or on 
two, three or four evenings a week, hard manual work, and close 
mental application in order to understand the methods em- 
ployed and the explanations of the various processes ; whatever 
is undertaken must be carried through and no scamping or slackness 
are tolerated. The work consists, moreover, not so much of 
continual acquiring of new knowledge, as of continual practice of 
everyday tasks that have already been learnt, which is both more 
monotonous and a more real preparation for actual life. At the 
same time, everything possible is done to make the school and 
school-room attractive and to prove to the girls in practice that 
the conduct and care of a home may be fruitful in happiness 
as well as in usefulness. 

B.— General Organisation of the Ecoles et 
Classes MtNAoiiREs. 

It has been seen that the institutions which provide housewifery Diikrent 
education can be divided into two different categories : — Types of 

{i.)-Ecoles mSnagires. Institution. 

(ii.) — Classes mtnagires, which may be attached to the upper 
ckuses of primary schools or to adult schools, or they may form 
special classes for adults. 

(i.) — ^The iccles menagires are institutions for girls at least four- 
teen years of age. The instruction includes theoretical and prac- 
tical courses. The school is open every day of the week, morning 
and afternoon, or at least four days a week. 

All the different kinds of household work are done simultaneously : 
cooking and cleaning, washing, ironing, mending. Each lesson 
lasts at least two hours and a half to three hours. This practical 
work is generally done in the morning. The afternoon is devoted 

* As regards punotuality, alloTvanoes are made in evening classes for 
adults, for girls who are kept late at work. 
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more especially to theory lessoiui and to cutting out and making 
simple gannents. If the number of pupils makes it necessaz^, 
however, it is possible to alternate the practical household work m 
the morning and afternoon for two different sections. 

(ii.) — ^The cUuses minagires attached to the upper classes of 
primary schools are attended by pupils of at least twelve years of 
age ; the dosses mSnagires attached to adult schools and the special 
classes for adults are for pupils at least fourteen years old. Classes 
must be held at least twice a week for two hours and a half or 
three hours. The same work is done as in the {coles mSnagires but 
dressmaking is optional for the classes while it is compulsory for 
the schools. 

Central dosses menagires can be organised, where pupils from 
different parts of the town, from different schools or from different 
atdiers or industrial establishments assemble every day at a fixed 
time, either in the day time or in the evening, at least twice a week, 
for practical housewifery work. This system of " centres '* has been 
adopted in Brussels, Bruges, and other towns. 

Besides these two methods of organising housewifery education, the 
Grovemment is prepared to consider the organisation of institutions 
of a different type adapted to special circumstances. 
Inspeotion. The Diportement de r Industrie et du TrovoU organises through its 
inspectors the theoretical and practical instruction in the icoles 
and dosses nUnageres and gives grants {see page 75). The Govern- 
ment has, further, instituted special inspection for the ecoles and 
dosses minagires.* All the institutions in receipt of State 
grants are inspected at least twice a year. 
Length of In the icdes m6nagdres the periods, days and hours are chosen in 

Goones. g^^j^ ^ ^|^y as to offer the benefit of instruction to the greatest 
possible number of adult girls. 

In the schools which are open four days a week, the course must 
last at least six months. It is generally advisable to choose the 
winter months for attendance. The complete course occupies two 
years. 

In the schools which are open every day of the week and which 
are attended regularly by twenty-four pupils at most, all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum may be taught in one school year, if the course 
is held for at least six months. In schools with a larger attendance 
the syllabus may be carried out in one school year on condition 
that the practical work is alternated in the morning and afternoon 
for two different sections. This organisation of the course in one 
period of six months was instituted for practical reasons ; the 
parents are not obliged in this way to forego, for too long a time, 
the benefit of their daughters' wages or of their work at home. 

The freedom allowed in arranging the time-table of these schools 
enables those arrangements to be made which are most favourable 

* There are three inspec tresses of housewifery education {see footnote 
IJftge 47). 
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to the pupils' education and most likely to ensure a good attend- 
ance. But the department insists that in no case can the ihstnic- 
tion be efficacious imless it is continued for a sufficient length of 
time, of which the minimum is a continuous course of six months. 
As a matter of fact, at the present time, the majority of schools 
have a two years' course, generally lasting nine or ten months a 
year. 

The cLasse minagire is open in towns for nine or ten months a 
year, or, if desired, during the whole year. The complete syllabus 
oovers two years. 

In rural districts the classes are open from the beginning of 
November till the end of May. They are supposed to give one 
theory lesson and three practical lessons 'a week, and the complete 
course occupies two years. 

A lesson can be given on Sunday, as is the practice in certain 
other technical schools, and, if it is necessary and not inconvenient, 
evening classes can also be held. 

A school or a class must not contain more than twenty-f our Number of 
pupils for one teacher. If this number is exceeded it is necessary Pupils* 
to have two teachers, each of whom can imdertake two branches 
of the instruction. 

As already mentioned, pupils are not admitted to schools or School Age. 
classes for adults before they are fourteen years old, or before 
the age of twelve to the classes attached to primary schools. 

All the iooles and dosses minagkes are free. It has been found i^o School 
a good plan, however, in cases of irregular or non-attendance, to Fees, 
charge a small fee, if only of two francs, to be returned to the pupil 
at the end of the course if her att^idance has been satisfactory. 
Wherever this plan has been tried it has proved successful in saving 
the school, by securing the regular attendance of a sufficient number 
of pupils. I believe that it is now no longer necessary to "have 
recourse to any such means. 

Grants are given to schook, whether imder communal or private Granti. 
authority, by the Department of Industry and Labour on the 
following conditions : — 

(i.) — ^The authorities or the individuals who establish the dasse 
or the ioole mSnagire provide the school premises, the ordinary 
school material, and, further, part of the special apparatus. They 
are responsible for the maintenance of the school premises and 
material and also for part of the annual expenses of the school. 

When the institution is in working order and is attended regularly 
by at least twelve pupils, a request for subsidy can be addressed by 
the founders or the managers to the D&partement deV Industrie et du 
Travail and also to the communal and provincial authorities. 

If the communal administration takes the initiative in estab- 
lishing an iccle or dasse tnenagirey it applies for financial assistance 
to the province and to the department. 

(ii.) — ^The draft organisation, the time-table, the syllabus of the 
theory and of the practice lessons, as well as the regulations, must 
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be sabmitted to the DipartemeiU de FlnduMfie et iu TranaiSL for 
approval ; farther, a list giving the names and agee of the pupik, 
and the occapations of their parontB, must be added to the 
request for subsidy. The time-table shows the length of hoUiays, 
days of absence and also the work and rotation of the groups of 
pupils. 

(iii.) — The composition of the teaching staff and any changes it 
undergoes must be notified to the Ministire de Flndiuine et du 
Travail. 

(iv.) — ^Every year the estimate of receipts and expenditure must 
be submitted beforehand to the Ministire de rindugtrie et du Travail 
for approval. Accoimts of receipts and expenditure are likewise 
submitted for approval, at the latest two months after the dose of 
the school-year to which they relate. 

(v.) — ^The classes mSnagires and the &oles menagires are in* 
spected by officers, appointed by the Government, who must 
always be admitted. 

If these conditions are observed and if the organisation of the 
institution offers reliable guarantees of success, the DepartemerU 
de F Industrie et du Travail gives two kinds of grant : — 

(i.) — A special grant, given once, for the acquisition of part of the 
special apparatus. The part of the apparatus acquired by aid of the 
State grant remains the property of the State, and the school 
managers are held responsible for its preservation or replacement. 
This grant amounts, on presentation of the receipts, to half the 
total expense necessary for the whole of the special apparatus. 

If this apparatus is adapted to the necessary conditions of econ- 
omy, the cost of acquisition should not amount to more than 500 
francs. 

(ii.)-~An annual grant which amounts to two-fifths of the 
ordinary expenses, both for the classes mSnagires and for the Sooles 
mSnagires. 

If the school is communal, the commune grants two-fifths and 
the province one-fifth, of the annual expenses; if founded by 
private bodies or individuals these defray two-fifths and the com- 
mune generally one-fifth of the annual cost. 
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^ . The department does not impose a compulsory syllabus on iooles 

raenUl ^^ dasses minageres. It is felt that the instruction should be 

Suggestions adapted to the particular customs and needs of the people in each 

for Syllabus, locality ; it could not be the same, for instance, in agricultural as in 

industrial districts. At the same time experience furnishes certain 

general results which it is wise to take into account, and there is 

always a minimum of instruction in order to meet the requirements 
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of inspection. In practice the founders of a school, or the teacher, 
draw up the syllabus and submit it for criticism and suggestions to 
the inspector. 

It was one of the difficulties in starting these schools and classes, 
and the first subject of consideration, to draw up a syllabus which 
should make the Soole minagire attractive. It was not pedagogic, 
but practical results that were sought. " Our aim," to quote 
M. Rombaut, ^^was to teach the working women to do whole- 
some, strengthening and economical cooking, to mend, to wash 
and iron linen, to nurse an invalid, to clothe a baby. Nothing 
but that." 

The 1899 circular makes the following suggestions : — 

" The syllabus most be simple and practical; it is useful to include: — 

" 1. — As a ikeoreiic course : 

'* A. — Hffgiene Lesaons, treating first aid in cases of slight accident, 
the symptoms of children's illnesses, the proper means of preserving 
health, the care of children, of the sick and the old, the preparation 
of some herb teas, the knowledge, use and healing properties of some 
remedies which form a small domestic medicine chest, the care of a 
sick room, etc. 

" B. — Principles of domestic economy, 

" 0. — Some principles of domessUc aeeountst 

" D. — ^Explanation of the method of UHuhing. 

'* E. — ^Explanation of the method of ironing. 

« F. — Explanation of the method of deaning, 

" G. — ^The ntUrilive value of certain foods, the properties of certain 
vegetables, and principles of cookery.** 

2.— As pradical worki 

" A. — ^The care of a hotisSf its different parts and the furniture. 
Care of bedrooms, parquets, floors, tiles, etc. The household work 
to be done each day, each week, each season. 

" B. — Washing linen, garments, stockings, etc. How to remove 
stains of ink, tar, paint, fruit, etc., as well as the precautions to tiike 
before, during, and after washing. Washing flannels, woollen materials 
etc. 

** Bleaching.— The precautions to take respectively with freshly 
mown grass, the fall of leaves, of buds and of soot. 

" C. — Ironing, — Recommendations on the subject of the table, 
the irons, and the fire. Folding and gauffering linen, etc. 

" D. — Cooking. — Series of cheap meals, keeping within the limit 
allowed by the modest income of a working-man or an artisan, and 
providing heaUhy and sirengthenii^ food by means of nourishing, varied 
and inexpensive dishes. How to treat advantageously scraps, or 
remains, of vegetables, meat, etc. Provisions. 

'*E. — Needlework. — Mending and care of all kinds of clothing and 
of linen. Various kinds of darning, and patching stockings. Special 
attention should be paid to the utilisation of old garments. Lmsous 
should also be given on purchasing, ordinary cutting out, and the 
making of bed-linen, women's chemises, simple garments, working 
garments, etc. It is advisable to have the cost price of eaoh article 
calculated. 

'* F. — ^Finally, for rural communes, kitchen gardening, and attending 
to the poultiy yard." 
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The syllabiiB of instraction drawn np for each school must be 
submitted to the department. 

Lessons are given in French or Flemish according to the locality. 
'Ilieoretic Theory lessons are given to all the pnpils together ; they occupy 

Instruction, about two hours a week, and must always precede the practical 
work to which they refer. The pupils keep notes of these lessons, 
and thus gradually form a manuid of work which they have person- 
ally tested. 

The theoretic instruction deals with simple scientific facts applied 
to daily life. The girls learn a few technical terms, with which, by 
constant repetition and explanation, they become as familiar as 
with the name of a new household utensil. The lessons are made 
as inductive as possible, that is, the pupils are taught to acquire 
new knowledge by the application of what they already know. 
Starting with an explanation of the day's work, — e,g., the menu, 
removing stains, lighting a fire — ^they are led to evolve some further 
reason for an everyday process and to apply it practically to 
different uses, — €.g. from lighting a fire, to the need of artificial 
heating, methods of heating, advantages and disadvantages, risks 
and so forth. The method of question and answer often makes 
these lessons more like familiar talks between teacher and pupils 
than a formal lesson, and the girls show eagerness in discovering 
what are to them new facts. 

I found that the following book was much in use among teachers 
as a basis for lessons : Manuel tCiconomie domestique, d^alimetUcAum 
et d^hygiine. By M. du Caju. 

On leaving school the pupils are sometimes given a small text- 
book. The directress of one convent school, for instance, gave me 
a little manual which the pupils receive when they have finished the 
course, and which follows the lines of their school lessons;'^ the 
town of Brussels issues a small manual for pupils.f 

The scope of the theory lessons is indicated in the suggestions 
for the syllabus given above ; the syllabus for Brussels communal 
classes is given in the table facing page 93, and an outline of the 
subjects taught in the Mons communal school is given on page 99. 
It will be seen that, in addition to the lessons which are directly 
connected with the practical work — cooking, laundry work, clean- 
ing, sewing, general household management — classified generally 
as d(»nestic economy, a certain number of lessons devoted to what 
is called hygiene are always included. 

Hygiene is an elastic term, and the amount of attention devoted 
to the subject depends more or less upon the individual teacher. 
In every case the instruction is made as simple and practical as 

* PHil manuel risumani It conseUUr de FhwrnbU mtnaghrtj on notions sue- 
einiead*icanomie domestigue el d^alimenkUion, de travattx d VaiguiUe^ d*hyg%ine 
. . . d ruaage de la dasse ouvriire. Par Mme. VoUuron-IAinard ei MUe. 
L. Detienne. (3rd Ed. 56 pp. am. 8vo. Namui, 1902). 

•f Manuel ^VusagedesSh^ea, (ViUe de BruxeUea—Ecclea Mhiaghre»). (28 
pp. Sto. Bmssels, 1903). 
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possible. As in all this instruction, the aim is that a few general 
principles, based on scientific facts, should be thoroughly mustered, 
by constant repetition and application, so that they become rules 
of conduct, rather than that any quantity of knowledge should be 
acquired, of importance in itself, but not directly applicable, in the 
girls' own lives. For these girls a little theoretic knowledge is 
indeed a dangerous thing ; they cannot have a background of 
sufficient general knowledge and cultivation to assimilate easily 
new information, to see the relationship and due proportion of 
scientific formulsd and theoretic &ct8, whereas practical knowledge, 
and practical skill test themselves and act as their own best 
check. 

The condition and care of the body in health, with very simple 
I^ysiological explanations, elementary principles and practice of 
first aid and home nursing, the preparation of some simple remedies, 
sjrmptoms of certain illnesses, the care of infants and infant hygiene, 
hygiene of the dwelling, and similar subjects, are included in the 
hygiene lessons.* 

It may be added that some temperance teaching is introduced 
in these lessons when dealing with foods and drinks, without an 
unduly prominent position being thrust upon it. The teaching 
is based rather upon physiological facts than upon moral dis- 
quisitions ; it is not the intention that these schools should take 
part in anti-alcoholic leagues or act as temperance propagandists, 
although they are inherently, in their whole tone and character, 
the strongest opponents of alcoholic excess. 

Some lessons bearing on income and expenditure are always 
included : the income of a working-man, what to use, how to dis- 
tribute the expenses on dwelling, food, clothing, etc., saving, 
pension fund, savings-bank, insurance, friendly societies, co- 
operative societies, the intervention of the State in these various 
directions, domestic accounts to be kept by the girls for the day, 
the week, the year, and so forth. 

There are no definite demonstration lessons. From the first the girls Practical 
are given practical work to do, beginning with simple occupations Work : — 
preceded by theoretic explanations ; when necessary, the teacher 
demonstrates before the class, though, more often she calls up one 
or two pupils who demonstrate under her direction. 

The pupils are expected to do all the practical work included 
in the syllabus. Each pupil in an ordinary classe menagire 
or a central dasse menagere must attend at least two practical 
lessons, of two hours and a half to three hours, a week. In the 
schools, practical work is generally done in the morning, a theory 
lesson and needlework in the afternoon ; if the school is large, the 
pupils may be divided, some doing practical work in the morning, 
others in the afternoon, or, if there are sufficient teachers, they may 

* The BruBsels Syllabus on the care of infants Uconomie matemeUe) is given 
in Appendix H. ^r- 
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work in double groups. When the school or class is too laige for 
cither of these plans, the girls take it in turns to form a section for 
practical work, for one to three weeks at a time, while the rest do 
needlework. 
System of The twenty-four girls who form a class are divided into four 
"Qroupe." groups of six pupils, and the groups work simultaneously under 
the direct supervision of a teacher who gives individual hdp and 
correction ; there are a certain number of repetition lessons, when 
the pupils are expected to do, entirely alone, work they have 
already learnt. The group of six pupils was instituted because 
the Belgian family generally consists of six members — ^father, 
mother, four children. 

The general arrangement of groups is (1) cooking and cleaning ; 
(2) washing ; (3) ironing ; (4) mending. If there should be less 
than twenty-four pupils in the school, two groups, e.^., for washing 
and ironing are combined. 

The same group of pupils works for a week at a time, that is 
to say for the two or more days in the week when the school or 
class is open ; in this way, in the course of a month every pupil 
works for two, three, or more consecutive school dajrs at each 
household occupation in turn. In cases where the pupils do practical 
work for one whole week every four or eight weeks, a different 
arrangement may be adopted, each group working for one or two 
days a week. Similarly in each group of six pupils there is a rota- 
tion of work, certain duties being consigned to each pupil, or to each 
pair of pupils in turn ; so that, for example, if for one, or two, days 
pupils a and 6, in the cooking group, purchase provisions and cook 
the meat, c and d put the kitchen in order, peel the potatoes, prepare 
the vegetables, and lay the table, e and / make the soup and do some 
cleaning ; on the following day (or days), a and h will do what o 
and d did on Monday, c and d what e and / did ; e and / what a 
and h did. The lessons are not varied daily, in order that each 
child may learn a complete process thoroughly. 

The above is the most usual arrangement, but there are 
occasional exceptions (c/. La Providence, Marchienne-au-Pont, 
page 103). 

Older and younger girls are generally mixed in each group ; 
this serves the double purpose of assisting the teacher and of training 
the girls to help each other, as the older girls can help the younger 
in lifting and doing the heavier work, and by being, in a measure, 
responsible for them, acting as it is called, as " little mothers '* 
— a much appreciated function. 
Cooking. Cooking is held to be the basis of the instruction given in these 

schools. At each practical cooking lesson a complete meal is 
cooked for six people, representing a working man's family — 
father, mother and four children — or sometimes, if the teacher 
joins the pupils, for seven people ; if a pupil is absent, a girl from 
another group takes her place or some other arrangement is made, 
but the meal should always be prepared for at least six people. 
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Each meal consists of soup, vegetable, meat or fish, or some 
other food used in the neighbourhood, and often a milk pudding 
is added ; there are thus at least two courses. It is explained to the 
girls why these dishes form a complete meal, containing all the 
nourishing qualities necessary to the human body. The principles 
of cookery taught are based on the following facts : —That there are 
three constituents necessary for complete nourishment — reparative, 
calorific and mineral ; why they are necessary and what functions 
they perform ; in what foods in7)rdinary use they are to be found ; 
what are the special qualities of foods in ordinary use, and the 
relative value of difEerent kinds and parts of the same food ; that 
good nourishment depends upon quality, quantity, variety, di- 
gestibility of foods ; process of digestion, digestive organs. Only a 
few scientific terms are used, and these are repeated so often that 
they become quite familiar to the girls, who are required to be 
able to explain their meaning and derivation. Diagrams are freely 
tlsed. The girls must think out the practical applications of a 
principle as well as the theoretic reasons for a practical 
process. 

The menu of the meal, the cost of which must not exceed twenty- 
five centimes * a head, or one franc fifty centimes for six people, is 
written upon the blackboard, together with the length of time taken 
for preparing each dish, the quantities, names and prices of in- 
gredients, the cost price of the meal and the cost per dish and per 
head, arranged in columns {see Appendix G.). The pupils copy this 
into their note books, which, as well as the blackboard, are often 
ruled for the purpose ; they also copy the recipes and a risumS of 
the explanation of the menu. 

The specimen menus in Appendix G. give an idea of the quantity 
and quality of food that is provided for about twopence halfpenny 
a head. The quantity of meat is necessarily small, but more 
than the girls are generally accustomed to have at home. It 
must be remembered that the food is intended for manual and 
not head-workers, for people who are accustomed to eat little 
meat, and who, therefore, need larger quantities of food than those 
who eat much meat and the best quality of meat ; hence large dishes 
of potatoes, carrots, etc., are generally prepared. A plate of soup, a 
plate of meat and vegetables, bread, sometimes pudding, makes 
an excellent dinner, as I more than once had the opportunity of 
appreciating personally. With regard to drink, I most often saw 
water taken, but in soma cases a glass of bser is included, or may 
be had by girls who desire it, at cost price. 

Special attention is devoted to an economical use of materials — 

* M. Rombaut hAd noticed, after long personal obBervation of working- 
claas homes, that potatoes were the staple article of diet ; hardly ever soup— 
that takes too long to prepare ; rarely fresh meat — that costs too much ; 
constantly the meal consisted of potatoes, and often badly cooked potatoes. 
The aim of the cooking instruction, therefore, is to show women how they can 
prepare an excellent and substantial meal for twenty to twenty^five centimes 
4 \iead : a slii^htly higher limit is allowed in Brussels communal schools. 
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Cooking 



Cleaning. 



Washing 
and Ironing. 



ecouomical from the point of view of nutritive value as well as of 
cost ; the girls are always shown how to use up what is left over 
from a meal, a matter that is considered to be of the greatest im- 
portance. The same series of weekly menus are repeated by each 
group in turn for a month, so that every girl in the class learns the 
complete set of meals. 

The girls themselves do the day's shopping, at first imder the 
charge of a teacher and afte'rwards alone ; one girl is given the 
purse and they are told what to bij^, and explanations are given at 
the school with diagrams and charts showing the most suitable 
article to purchase for the particular occasion and why. They 
are also taught when and how to buy and store provisions — 
potatoes, onions, etc. 

The girls who cook, sit down at the table they have laid and 
eat the meal themselves, free of charge, generally in company 
with their teacher. They are taught to dish up in an appetising 
way and to make the table look as pretty as possible without extra 
expenditure. One of the girls, " mother " for the time being to 
the group, serves the dishes, and they are either handed down the 
table from hand to hand or two girls are told off to wait ; the former 
of these methods seems more in accordance with the aim of 
these schools, since an artisan's wife would hardly contribute to her 
husband's and children's comfort by walking round the table^ 
placing the plates with punctilious propriety from the left and 
removing them from the right. 

The meal is an opportunity for teaching the girls manners ; 
sometimes when they come to school they are unused to sitting 
round a table laid with a cloth in orderly fashion, or, again, they 
are ignorant of how to handle knife and fork. After the meal, the 
table is cleared, the utensils washed up and put away and the 
room set in order. 

During the course of the lesson each girl, or every two girb, are 
apportioned definite tasks, e.g., two to dust and prepare the room, 
two to buy provisions, one to peel the potatoes, one to prepare the 
soup, later on two to cook the meat, one or two to lay the table, 
afterwards one to clear away, two to wash and dry glasses, knives 
and forks, etc., two to wash the plates and pans, one to clean the 
stove, and so forth. 

Gleaning is generally grouped with cooking, and two or more 
girls are apportioned tasks which include : cleaning the school 
premises, walls, windows, floors (if the children are old enough), 
sweeping, dusting, cleaning kitchen utensils and metal ware 
(candlesticks, teapots, etc.), and articles brought from home. 

Laundry work is generally done by two groups of pupils, 
one group washing, the other ironing. When possible the 
girls wash one week and iron the same things the following week, 
so as to follow the complete process ; sometimes they also mend 
the same articles, an excellent preparation for future work in their 
own homes. 
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Description of the Articles, t 



SheeU 



Pillow-case 

Woman's Working Apron 

Man's Working Apron - 
Child's Apron - 
Woman's Chemise - 



Girl's Drawers - 



Man's Working Blouse • 
Man's Shirt (for work) • 



Man's Shirt 



Man's Working Trousers 

Man's Trousers 

Waistcoat .... 

Knickerbockers for smaU Boy - 

Man's Round Jacket 



Jacket for little Boy (about ten 
years of age). 

Woman's Loose Blouse or Morning 
Jacket (for work) 



Ditto 
Bodice 

Skirt 



Use of the -Article 
when worn out.** 



Choice of MatT* 



'rappers to Bcrve as 

Hbaby - linen ; pocket- 

kttn^kerchiefs for 



Unbleached calico - landkerchiefs 

or coarse unblcach^"^'*^- 
Vters. 

Coarse linen or calico ling or Dusters. 



Blue linen 
cotton 

Blue or grey linen 
Cotton - 
Coarse linen - 



ippers for baby-linen. 

fters. 

I. 

bis. 

Hg, rags for dusting 

)) »» »' 
let - handkerchiefs 
drill, striped or wi f children, neck 
pdkerchiefs. 
I for cleaning stovea 

for dustinff. 



Twill or longcloth 
flannelette 

Blue or grey linen 
Cotton flannel 



Ordinary white linen 
and fine linen (fro 

Corduroy 

drill, twiU 

blue or grey linen 

Cloth . 

Cloth - 

Cheviot, thin cloth - 

twill, drill, etc. 
Cloth - 

drill, twill 
Cheviot, thin cloth 

twill, drill, etc. 
Coloured Cotton 

twill, drill, etc. 

union flannel • 
Thin cloth 
Cheviot or serge 

Ditto - 



Uh . . . d 

^ From the Petit manuel r^sumant le canseUler de ^^w^^Lf ^f*//^ ^^/'j' 
Vusage de la classe ouvriere. Par Mme. Voituron-Lithiard « P' buttons, fire, 
t The various articles are classified according to the dif] 
II Under mending only the principal methods are indicate 
** The linen which is most used is supposed to be kept f( 
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[ or rags for dust- 



er cleaning stove 
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been mended. 
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Boat or a skirt 

of the children. 
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The syllabtiB issued by the Department has been generally 
adopted. The Department publishes a list of text-books, re- 
commended for use in the schools in connection with each subject 
included in the curriculum. 

Groups of pupils often take it in turn, e.g. for a week at a time, 
to do the cooking and household work of the school. Schoql 
walks or excursions are taken, as a rule once or twice a week (visits 
to model farms, co-operative dairies, etc.). 

At the end of the course an examination, at which a Grovernment 
delegate is present, is held by the teachers ; 300 marks are assigned 
to theoretic and 300 to practical work, and the same number of 
marks is distributed over the work done by the pupils during their 
course. Diplomas are awarded to candidates who obtain 60 per 
cent, of the total number of marks (1,200). 

There are ten Scoles minagires agricoles subsidised by the State, 
and one icole supirieure d^agricuUure for girls at Hiverle 
{see Appendix E.). The curriculum of the school at H6verl6 is 
similar to that of the former schools, but more advanced ; the 
course lasts two years, and special training is provided for intending 
teachers. 

The majority of the pupils who have left these institutions appear 
to have put in practice in their own homes what they learnt at 
school ; some ex-pupils have become teachers, others are employed 
in co-operative dairies.* 



B. — ^l^coLES Tempobaires de Laitbbis ]! 

(Peripatetic Dairy Schools). 

There are two permanent dairy schools for men, and temporary, General 
or peripatetic, courses are held for women. The aim of these courses Oiigs 
is to spread in country districts the best methods of treating milk and ^^^^ 
of making butter and cheese. Since on Belgian farms the farmer's 
wife looks after the cow-shed and the dairy, the feeding and hygiene 
of cattle and the elements of dairy-farming are taught in these 
schools. 

The courses are generally held either in a farm or in a private 
dwelling offering the necessary accommodation. The Department 
of Agriculture furnishes the necessary apparatus. The milk is fur- 
nished by farmers in the neighbourhood of the school, and each takes 
back the products due to him — ^a system adopted to show practi- 
cally the benefits of dairy co-operation. A library for the use of 
pupils is attached to each school. 

* In leOO, 187 girb altogother had passed through the school at Virton, 
the oklest of the ieaUt mhutgeres agneoUs ; of these 6 taught in peripatetic 
dairy schools, 3 in agricultural housewifery schools, 4 were ooonpied in 
co-operatiTe dairies and the rest had returned to their own homes. 
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Needlework patching a father's working (blue linen) trousers or ooat ; making 
— continued, a father's old trousers small for a little brother ; altering a mother's 
old dress to fit a sister ; similar treatment of an apron ; relining a 
father's Sunday coat sleeves ; making dusters out of old under- 
garments ; turning up and facing the hem of a skirt ; mending 
their own underclothes (the most usual). 

The only new garments made are those ordinarily worn by the 
wives and children of working men. These are not always made 
from new materials. As with mending, great stress is laid on the 
wise use and adaptation of old garments, of scraps of material, 
of odds and ends of wool, silk, etc. Undergarments (chemises, 
drawers, etc.), aprons, skirts and simple bodices are made, and 
sometimes a workman's linen blouse and trousers. The girls 
measure, draft, cut out and make. In the schools, the girls are 
generally taught to use a sewing machine. 

The table facing page 83 gives a general idea of the aim and 
scope of the instruction in cutting out and making as given in these 
schools and classes, but it must not be taken as a statement of 
what is actually done in any particular school ; much depends 
upon the teacher, upon the girls, upon the locality, and as there 
is no compulsory syllabus, it will be understood that such a table 
is valuable, not for definite details, but as an indication of the 
methods pursued. 

The actual sewing varies considerably. It is generally good 
in classes attached to primary schools. In schools and classes 
for adults, the standard depends partly upon the teacher 
and the amount of undivided attention she is able to give 
to the girls who are doing needlework, and partly upon the 
class of girls and the previous training and practice they have 
had. Sometimes it is nearly, if not quite, up to the standard 
of a technical school ; in evening classes it is not always as neat 
or '^ finished " as, for example, would be demanded in a London 
elementary school, but it always serves its practical purpose for 
strength and durability, and is probably quite as good as what 
a busy housewife would be able to do. In large schools, where 
only a section of the girls can do practical work at a time and the 
rest are occupied in needlework, this subject naturally receives 
special attention and development.* 

* A word may be added with regard to dresaes, etc., made out of old gar- 
ments, altered and arranged to look neat, but necessarily plain, though I 
noticed that, whenever possible, the latest frill or flounce was introduced. 
It struck me that we might often find it difficult to persuade girls of thirteen 
and fourteen to wear such dresses. It seems that the same difficulty is ex- 
erienoed in Belgium, especially with older girls. The Mother-Superior of a 
large institution in Brussels, containing various types of school for girls of all 
classes, where especial ingenuity was shown in the adaptation of ** old clothes," 
said that " Luxe est ct qui nous perd,^' and that the girls always liked to copy 
their betters and to wear the moat elegant frippery ; she instanced the case of 
the ** patronesses," who help to entertain the girls on Sunday, some of whom 
come in trailing delicate-coloured garments and picture hats, with the result 
that in a fortnight's time the girls appear in cheap facsimiles, while oth^r wiser 
ladies dress with simplicity and at the same time with elegance. 
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The ruling principle in the equipment of these schools and Equipment, 
classes may be stated as follows :-^The pupils should not use 
utensils or apparatus that are not within the means of ordinary 
working class homes. As stated above, if the choice of apparatus is 
governed by principles of strict economy the total cost of equipment 
should not exceed 500 francs (£20). 

The accommodation is generally an adaptation of existing 
premises, cg.^ class-rooms, or an ordinary house ; but in some 
cases special premises have been provided. The number of rooms 
required depends upon the size of the school ; where the school 
contains more pupils than can do practical work at the same time, 
special sewing rooms are necessary. 

For practical housewifery instruction there is generally at least 
one large room, which serves as kitchen and dining-room, often 
as ironing room and mending room as weU ; if it is th^ most suitable, 
it is also used for theory lessons, which are generally given to all 
the girls together, when, therefore, no practical work is proceeding 
at the same time. When there is only one teacher to twoity-four 
girls it is an advantage to her to have two or three groups working 
in the same room, under her immediate supervision. There is almost 
always a separate wash-house, and a yard, or section of play- 
ground. In newer schools the lighting is arranged on the most 
approved system, but in some cases the light, especially at night, 
seemed to me insufficient. The wash-houses open straight on to 
the yard (or play ground) and as, sometimes, there is no window 
and, the door must therefore remain open, this must be a very 
cold arrangement in winter, especially as the floors are necessarily 
stone. The conditions, in many cases, in the girls' own homes 
would probably be the same, and obviously the premises available 
must be used for the purpose if they are at all adaptable, as 
otherwise the cost would be excessive. 

The floors of kitchens and class-rooms are sometimes wood 
(when they are sprinkled with sand), often stone ; the walls are 
washed down in white or colour, or sometimes they are tiled, 
an arrangement which favours cleanliness. 

The room, or rooms, used for cooking, ironing, mending, are 
made as bright and attractive as possible, with plants on the 
window-sills, neatly arranged cupboards, small ornaments on the 
mantelpiece and so forth. 

The rules and regulations of the school or class, and the time- 
table are bung up where they are easily visible. Blackboards also 
occupy a prominent position ; one is generally ruled for the menu, 
including the recipe, cost per head, etc. (as given in Appendix G). 

The plan, or butcher's chart, of an ox, showing the whole 
animal, its difierent parts numbered and named, and the various 
joints and pieces of which it is composed, always hangs on the 
wall ; there are sometimes similar charts of a sheep and a calf. 

Mottoes, which the girls copy into their note-books, are hung 
round the walls, either printed, or written by hand on small black- 
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Equipment boards ; the latter plan is preferable as it enables them to be 
'-catuinued. varied from time to time. Very usual ones are : " Where the son 
does not enter the door is open to the doctor." — '" The mended 
coat does honour to the wife of him who wears it." — "'Order has 
three advantages : 1, it aids the memory ; 2, it preserves things ; 
3, it economises time;" — "Try to impose upon yourself some 
privations in the present in order not to lack what is necessaiy 
in the future." — *^A place for everything and everything in its 
place." — ^" Never buy what is useless on the pretext that it is 
a good bargain." 

There are also domestic and hygienic coloured prints of which 
the art is not on a level with the moral force. These often deal, 
in series, with the dangers of pouring petroleum on the fire in 
order to make it bum up, of pouring petroleum into a lighted 
lamp, of {daying with fire, or with some other similar danger ; the 
first>ineintioned appears to be a very common practice in Belgium 
and the cause of frequent accidents. Other prints represent the 
dangers of alcoholic drinks, though the representation of the 
disastrous results of alcoholic excess — dramatic scenes from the 
lives of the abstainer and the drinker contrasted, coloured repie- 
sentations of the liver in health and in disease, etc., — seem to be 
less common in these than in some other schools. The treatment 
is generally realistic and somewhat lurid, e.$r., picture 1, the hasty 
housewife pours oil on her slack fire, the hands of the clock above 
pointing to the hour of the mid-day meal ; picture 2, burnt to a 
cinder, she is lying on a bed of indescribable agony. 

For cooking, ordinary pans and utensils are used. Scales are 
generally to be found, but as they are expensive the girls are taught 
both how to use and how to dispense with them ; at first, for 
instance, three pounds of potatoes may be weighed and the 
pupils vrill be maide to observe how many there are or how much 
room they occupy, so that for the future measure can be 
approximately taken by eye. Similarly the girls are taught to use 
the kitchen range for heating irons as long as possible, but 
a special gas stove is aIso provided. It is obvious that 
when six girls are cooking, though they do not all work at the 
stove at the same time, more space is needed at the range 
than when one person cooks a meal for the same number of 
people. The same remark applies to the choice of cooking stove ; 
more often than not I saw a large range with one or two ovens, 
which is too expensive for working-class homes ; sometimes, as at 
Gourtrai (see page 109), there is a small stove exactly the same 
as that used in the girls' own homes. The grant for apparatus is 
not increased according to the actual cost, but is giv^i in accord- 
ance with what would have been expended for a simple article 
that could be afforded by the class of people whose daughters 
attend the school, though there is no prohibition if the founders 
of the school prefer better and more expensive apparatus. 
Ironing boards are generally used because these can be easily 
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and cheaply made, but I also saw a table with flannel and blanket 
laid over it used for ironing. 

For mending, long tables, chairs and footrests are provided in 
the achools, and, generally, sewing machines. Footrests are a 
necessity in rooms, often with stone floors, opening straight on 
courtyard or playground. Each girl has her oyoi work-bag or box, 
with thimble, scissors, needles, etc., and, sometimes, a little screw 
holder to fix her work to the table, which may be bought for a few 
pence. 

The wash-house, which often serves as cleaning room as well, is 
of the simplest. Stone floors and white washed walls are common ; 
two or three tubs on trestles and a copper are practically all the 
apparatus required. I never saw a mangle ; once or twice in 
schools I visited, a long stone trough was used for rinsing. 

For cooking and ironing the girls always wear white aprons and 
sleeves. In the wash-house they wear sabots, which in some 
cases belong to the school, and large overalls ; sometimes they 
keep old frocks at the school, to wear for washing and rougher 
work, so that they need neither sit in damp clothes, nor soil 
their neat dresses. 

When possible, the girls make the necessary preparations for 
work themselves — dust the room, lay the fire, heat the irons, put 
ready the utensils — as well as leave everything in order before 
going home, but this is more difficult in evening than in day 
schools, on account of the limited time and late hours, combined 
with the uncertainty of girls from factories, etc., being able to 
arrive punctually. 

D. — Teachers in ]^ooles et Classes M^nag^res. 

The choice of a teacher is felt to be a matter of great importance, General 
since she is not only to have practical skill and to be a good teacher, Q™'^- 
but, as a primary qualification, she must know how to train in the Conditions, 
girls those moral qualities which are essential in the mother of a 
family. 

The department advises teachers who " desire to devote them- 
selves to the social and humanitarian work of housewifery educa- 
tion," to visit a model institution, which the department will always 
point out, where they can attend the theory and the practice 
lessons. They should, further, study the habits and customs of 
the people in the neighbourhood where they wish to settle, and 
draw up, in conjunction with the school committee, a syllabus, to 
be afterwards submitted to the Department, of the subjects which 
they think it would be most useful to teach in this locality. 

The teachers keep regularly a register of the number of pupils 
on the roll, an attendance register, a housewifery note-book, and 
a class journal giving day by day a summary of the lessons given 
and an account of the work that has been done. 

9088. o 2 
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General A teacher who has a special diploma earns one and a half to two 

QuaBfioa- francs an hour ; a teacher who has not a diploma earns one to one 
^^^^ and a half francs an hour. The conmiune or private authority 
continued, ^^^ founds the school pays the salary, but the minimum, as above, 
is fixed by Government. 

The town of Brussels has issued the following regtdations with 
regard to teachers in its housewifery schools : There must be at 
least two teachers who have the diploma in each school, one being 
the housewifery mistress, and the other, the assistant. The 
housewifery mistresses receive a minimum salary of 2,000 francs, 
and a maximum of 2,500 francs a year, and the assistants a 
minimum of' 1,000 francs, and a maximum of 1,900 francs; an 
increase of 100 francs is made every two years. In addition to these 
teachers, who are responsible for all subjects connected with house- 
hold management, teachers who have not a special diploma may be 
employed for instruction in washing and ironing ; the latter receive 
a salary of 600 francs (minimum) to 1,200 francs (maximum). 

At first the selection of teachers presented considerable diffi- 
culties. Trained school-mistresses who had not made a special 
. study of the theory and practice of household work did not succeed 
in giving their teaching a sufficiently practical character ; on the 
other hand, women with practical experience in household duties, 
but not trained as teachers, failed in discipline, and in making the 
theory lessons of value.* The temporary courses organised by the 
Ministry of Industry and Labour (see page 90) for teachers in house- 
wifery schools and classes have done much towards remedying 
these evils, and the majority of schools have now at least one 
mistress who has obtained the special diploma and is in a position 
to teach practically, methodically, and with understanding, the 
principles and practice of domestic economy. The Department 
strongly urges teachers to take the special course and diploma,! and 
the local school authorities to appoint these specially trained 
teachers. The number of diplomas granted is steadily on the 
increase but the latest official report (1901), already quoted, records 
that : '* much remains to be done in this direction, and we still 
attribute, in large measure, the indifference that we remark in 
certain neighbourhoods to the small amount of confidence which 
the housewifery teachers inspire in the parents of the pupils." 

At the same time, the greatest honour is due to the teachers, as a 
body, in ecoles and dosses menagires ; they often carry on evening 
work under discouraging conditions, after teaching all day, and 

* I may mention that of the three teachers I came across in these schools 
who struck me as least successful, one was a mistress in an ecole moyenne who 
had taken neither the temporary course nor the special diploma in domestic 
economy, and another was an elderly woman who 1 aught the girls washing, 
and who had practical knowledge but no training or experience as a teacher ; 
the last mentioned, however, worked under the supervision of a ieacher. 

t The apecial diplomas granted by the Ministry of the Interior and of Public 
Education are recognised as well as those grantel by the Ministry of Industry 
and Labour, 
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they persevere with unfailing courage and patience, sometimes for 
years, without apparent result. When once opposition and in- 
difference have been overcome, there is, I believe, no case on record 
of a relapse, a fact which speaks for itself. 

The small remimeration practically obliges teachers in evening 
classes to have some other means of livelihood, and it may be, in 
some measure, responsible for the limited number of available 
teachers. Some mistresses, who are specially trained housewifery 
teachers, teach in both day and evening schools of a town or district ; 
in other cases, the directress or teachers of primary schools have 
taken the temporary course, sat for the special diploma, and teach 
in the primary school in the morning and afternoon and in the 
housewifery school in the evening.* The latter teachers would 
appear to have the advantage that the girls are accustomed to 
submit to their authority, especially if actually the same girls who 
have been their pupils in the primary school attend the housewifery 
school. 

It is obvious that, under these conditions, the work is hard, 
often exacting. As has been mentioned before, there must be one 
teacher for every twenty-four girls, or practical class of four 
groups ; in the majority of schools there are two teachers to twenty- 
four girls, and it would seem that the ideal minimum would in every 
case be one teacher to twelve girls.f When some girls have taken 
one year's course they can be mixed with the new pupils and so act 
in co-operation with the teacher ; moreover, it can generally be 
arranged that at least one group is doing a repetition of work that 
has already been learnt. Even so, however, the task of supervising 
individually twenty-four girls, engaged in different practical opera- 
tions, is no light one ; the amount of labour involved depends 
partly upon the acconmiodation, eg., when all the work, except 
washing, is done in one room, the teaching is less fatiguing than 
when there are separate kitchens and ironing rooms, even if they 
are, as is usual, on the same floor. From this point of view the 
addition of gardening as a school subject, valuable as it is in itself, 
seems to make the work of instruction altogether too heavy for 
one person, especially as gardening must generally mean coming 
early and staying late, as well as the actual work during school 
hours. 

It is difficult to see how such a widespread organisation, 
dependent upon the localities even more than upon the central 
authority, could be carried on without some such support as 

* It should be added that in the former, as in the latter, case it is the ac- 
cepted rule that the teacher shonld have one half -holiday a week. 

t For obvious reasons, more assistance, whether trained or untrained, is 
generally available in schools and classes conducted by conventual com- 
munities than in those administered by public authorities. In one 
large convent class I visited, for instance, there were eight nuns 
engaged in teaching, one of whom was furnished with a diploma ; in another, 
equally large school, ladies from the town gave the nunB voluntary and regular 
help in the work of supervision. 
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that given in Belgium by the leligioos orders. It is a work which 
must alwajrs be, in its true sense, a work of charity and which, there- 
fore,demands the skill, enthusiasm and knowledge of the best trained 
teacher. Since the supply of the professional teacher who has to 
earn her own living is, from the circumstances of the case, limited, 
it is necessary to have recourse to so-called philanthropic effort. 
The convent trained nun, like her professional sister, works and 
is trainc^d to the work, and this is just one of the cases where spas- 
modic, undisciplined effort, even inexperienced enthusiasm, would 
defeat its own ends and render the most wisely planned scheme 
abortive. 
Temporary The DepartemerU de Flndustrie et du Travail instituted, in 1898, 
Courses. a temporary course of domestic economy and household work for 
women who intend to teach these subjects in the classes and iooles 
minagdres subsidised by the Department. This course is held 
during the summer holidays at the sanctioned Training College 
of Wavre-Notre-Dame. The course is given in French and Flemish, 
and lasts four weeks. 
The following classes of people are admitted to the course : — 
(i.) — Housewifery teachers who have been teaching for at least 
a year in a dasse or Axde mSnagire subsidised by the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Labour, 
(ii.) — Women who possess the primary school teacher's diploma 

{dipldme d^instUutrice jyrimaire). 
(iii.) — Women who have the leaving diploma {dipldme de sortie) 
of an icole professionnelle or an ecole moyenne and who have 
had at least one year's probation in a housewifery institution 
subsidised by the Department of Industry and Labour. 
No one under twenty-one years of age is admitted to the course, 
and the maximum number of students admitted is forty. 

The course is under the direction of the directress of the Training 

College. 

Kxamens Examinations (examens de capaciti) * are held, in French and 

de Capacity* Flemish, during the Easter holidays ; the examiners are appointed 

by the Ministre de r Industrie et du Travail and are presided over by 

the inspector-general. 

The rules for admission are the same as those for admission to 
the course. Not more than fifty people may sit for the examination ; 
if more than fifty candidates apply, preference is given to those 
who have attended the temporary course of domestic economy and 
household work organised by the department. The examination 
fee is ten francs. The examination may be taken, at the choice of 
the candidate, in French or Flemish. 

The examination consists of a written paper, practical tests, and 
a test of teaching. 

The written examination includes : hygiene, domestic economy 
and horticulture. The examiners ask at least one question bearing 
on each of the three subjects. 

* Examena de capaciti pour V enseignement de Veconomie domestique et 
des travaux du menage dans les classes et ecoles menagires subsidises par le Di' 
partment de V Industrie et du Travail, 
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In the practical examination the candidates : 
A. — Do Bome oleaaing. 

B.— Wash one or moie articles (linen or garment). 
C. — ^Iron four or five articles : 

1. Single linen, not starched. 

2. Single linen, starched. 

3. Double linen, not starched. 

4. Double linen, starched. 

5. A garment. 

D. — Mend or patch some garment or an article of lingerit, 
E. — As cooking test they prepare a menu for a family of the work- 
ing-classes or of the peiUe bourgeoisie, with a calculation of the cost 
price. 
The special tests in each of the above groups is chosen by lot. 
The tecKhing test consists of a lesson to be given by each candi- 
date ; the subject of this lesson is chosen by lot 1| houi-s before the 
test, and the candidates prepare their lessons alone, under the 
supervision of the examination secretary. Of the twenty-five 
marks allotted to the complete lesson, three are off^ed f or speech 
and bearing, ten for subject matter, ten for method and results, and 
three for writing on the blackboard. 

For the practical examination and the teaching test the candi- 
dates are divided into groups of four ; the groups work simultaneously 
in the following order : — 



Group A. 
Group B. 
Group C. 



Cooking and clean- 
ing. 
Washing. 

Ironing. 



Washing. 

Ironing. 

Cooking and clean- 
ing. 



Ironing. 

Cooking, and clean- 
ing. 
Washing. 



The syllabus of the examination is given in Appendix J. The 
written examination lasts 2^ hours ; the practical work, five hours 
for each candidate. The mending precedes all the practical work. 
The teaching test lasts half an hour for each candidate. 

The maximum number of marks for the whole examination is 
100, distributed as follows : — 

Marks. 
A. — ^Written examination : , 

(i.) Principles of hygiene 10 

(ii.) Principles of domestic economy - - - - 15 
(iii.) Principles of horticulture 6 



B. — Practical examination : 
(i.) Cooking 
(ii.) Washing 
(iii.) Ironing 
(iv.) Mending 
(y.) Cleaning 



C— Teaching test 



30 

16 
8 
8 
8 
5 

45 
25 



100 
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No pupU can receive a certificate (certificat de capacite) atiless 
she obtains at least 60 per cent, of the total number of marks, and 
at least 50 per cent, of the marks respectively assigned to the 
written examination and the teaching test and to the whole prac- 
tical examination. The examination may be passed satisfactorily 
(60 per cent, of the marks for the whole examination) ; with dis- 
tinction (75 per cent.) ; with great distinction (85 per cent). 



E.— Spboimbn Ecoles et Glasses M£nag^es. 

I visited various icoles and cUuses mSnagires^ which were recom- 
mended to me as giving a representative idea of the whole sjrstem, 
by M. Rombaut, inspector-general of technical education, and by 
Mile. Van Oehuchten a^d MUe>. Henckels, inspectresses of house- 
wifery schools and classes. These schools and classes may be 
dass^ed as follows : — 

Classes for primary school dnldren. I 

Communal day classes — ^Brussels ; Mons. 
Private ♦ day classes — St. Josse-ten-Noode (Brussels). 
Private evening classes — St. Josse-ten-Noode (Brussels) ; St. 
Gilles (Brussels). 

Schools and classes for adults, f 
Conmiunal day schools — ^Marchienne-au-Pont ; Monceau-sur- 
Sambre; Vorsselaer. 
Communal evening class — ^Frameries. 

Private ♦ day schools — ^Marchienne-au-Pont ; Ostend. " ; 

Private day class — ^Malines. 

Private evening classes — Courtrai ; La Louvi^re. 

These institutions are, further, typical of the work that is done 

in a city (Brussels), in coal and iron districts (Hainault), in an out- 

. Ijring agricultural district (Vorsselaer), in a seaside town (Ostend), 

and in industrial towns in the provinces (Courtrai and Halines). I 

have placed them in the following order : Brussels and suburbs of 

Brussels, Hainault, Antwerp (province). West Flanders. In 

giving the following short account of the most noticeable or typical 

features of each school, the mention of a fact in connection with 

one institution does not necessarily imply its non-existence in other 

cases. 

BruBsek The town of Brussels has adopted the system of housewifery 

(Ruel^oqu. centres for its primary girls* schools. There are three of theee 

enghien). centres, and nineteen communal primary schools. The girls of the 

sixth school year (twelve to fourteen years of age) attend the 

dasse minagere for a week at a time every two months ; each girl 

has, therefore, five weeks' domestic training during her last school 

* Private (libre) means under private authority. 

f Adults are girla over fourteen years of age. ' - ^ 
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FIFTH SCHOOL YEAR. 



THEORY COURSE. 



To be given %t the PrimAry School. 



I.-— Indispensable qualities of the 
good house-wife : order, economy, fore- 
sight, cleanliness, love of work, even 
temper. 

General and practical knowledse of 
all that concerns the science of the 
home. 

II.— Good use of time. Regulated 
occupations for each day of the week. 

llL^The Dwelling: Considerations 
regarding the choice of a dwelling. 
Position as near as possible to the 
father's place of work or provided with 
easv and cheap means of communication. 
Neighbourhood of the shops, rent in 
relation to the income of the house- 
hold (i). 

Sanitary conditions : aspect, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, drainage. 

IV. —Fumiture : Choice of furniture ; 
beds and bedding, keeping beds in £|ood 
condition, destruction of injurious 
insects. 

y, -^Heating and Lighting i Choice 
of the fireplAce, fuel, chimney sweeping, 
chimneys on fire. Various systems of 
lighting, substances used, precautions 
to take. Insurance against nre. 
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Alcoholism : Heredj 
Galtier Boissiere). erbes. 

y. —Saving: Savings t^. 

Sarantee of the State, 
utual Help Societies. 
Co-operative Societit 
Stores. 



VL—Care of the si< 
cleanliness. Qualities 
Special knowledge in 
the nurse. Table of 
oinial plants and of tl 
which they are need, 
certain remedies. 



VII.— Assistance in 

position and of acciden* 

Small household pha 
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One day a week^ for koo hours (Thursday, for instanoe) : — > ^ >'^ 

A. — In u^'nfer.— Keeping the dwelling and fumitiue clean. Washing and 

ironing linen. Needlewoik, prinoipallj catting out and making ordinary 

garments and mending linen and clothes ; 
B.— /» summer. — ^Work in the kitchen garden. In bad weather the pupils 

could do needlework. 

Second Tear. 

One day a week, for one hour (Sunday, for instance) : Hygiene and domestic 
economy lesson. 
One day a week, for two hywra (Thursday, for instance) : — 

A. In winter. — Practical cooking ; 

B. In summer. — ^Kitchen gardening and practical cooking. 

B.— 'Towns. 

The dasse minaghre would be open for nine or ten months a year, from 
October to July. 
The complete course would occupy two years. 

First Year. 

Sunday or another day, for one hour : Hygiene and domestic economy lesson. 

Thursday or another day, for two hours : Keeping the dwelling and furniture 
clean. Washing and ironing linen. Needlework, principally cutting out and 
making ordinary garments and mending linen and clothes. 

Second Year. 

Sunday or another day, for one hour : Hygiene and domestic economy lesson. 
Thursday or another day, for two hours : Practical cooking ; care of children 
and sick persons. 

The hygiene and domestic economy lessons should be based on the syllabus 
for the upper standard of primary schools, which could be developed according 
to need. 

The pupils should bring the linen and articles of clothing to be washed. 

Great caie should be given to the mending of linen and clothes. 

Lessons would be given on cutting out and making the following articles : 
bed linen, ordinary apron with cuffs for a girl, woman's chemise, girl's drawers, 
dressing-gown, child's dress, workman's blouse, man's shirt, little boy's 
trousers and shirt, girl's dress. 

As in the dasse minag^e attached to the primary school, cooking suitable 
for a working class home should generally be taught, as well as a certain number 
of preparations for a middle-class household. 

In the country, practical instruction should be given in gardening, the 
choice of vegetables and fruits, the care of them and methods of preserving 
them. By Iroeping a good vegetable and fruit garden the intelligent housewife 
should create varied resources for the family's meals. It is, therefore, suitable 
to teach the care of a kitchen garden, where these resources are created, before 
teaching the art of cooking which makes use of them. 



The Ministerial Circular of the 29th July, 1887, concerning adult schools, 
provides for the organisation, by the communes, of special courses, among 
which appear courses of domestic economy, needlework and other household 
woric. ^e provisions of the r^ement-type annexed to this circular are 
therefore applicable to dasses minag^es for aidults. 

The Government, upon whom the duty of ensuring the pedagogic prepara- 
tion of communal teachers is legally imposed, will take the measures necessary 
for the organisation, in good conditions, of the teaching of household work in 
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is no garden at the school, but at the neighbouring hospice des Brussels 

veiUards there is a garden which the pupils are allowed to use for (Rue Locqu- 

drying the linen, which they carry out in baskets and spread on the enghien)-- 

grass. An interesting feature of this school, which T did not ^ *^^ * 

come across elsewhere, are the bathrooms. Two bathrooms, 

fitted with hot and cold water, looking-glass, chair and bell, 

are partitioned off in the washhouse ; each girl is obliged to have a 

bath once a week,* a regulation that is now regarded with great 

favour by the girls. On the walls of the kitchen, besides the usual 

plans and diagrams, were hung little collections made by the pupils 

in connection with their work,— tea, coffee, chocolate, etc. ; for 

tea, for instance, there are pictures of the plant and specimens of 

the different kinds of leaf and of the leaf in its various stages of 

growth and processes of preparation, until it is ready for use. 

There are also diagrams, made by the directress, of different kinds 

of fish which the children can study in connection with their market - 

In the same building as the housewifery school is a communal 
kindergarten for children from three to six years of age. During 
the winter months soup is distributed daily among the kindergarten 
children ; it is made by a helper and served by pupils of the 
clcisse minagdre. The soup is provided by the town and the 
Comiti des Dames pratectrices of the school.f 

There is an evening class for girls of the fifth primary school year 
at the school in the rue Locquenghien ; it is open two days a week, 
from 5 to 7 p.m., during the winter and has a two years' course. 
In 1901 there was an attendance of sixty-nine pupils. The total 
expenses for both day and evening classes are estimated at 5,550 
francs. There are three teachers, two of whom 'hold the special 
diploma from the Department of Industry and Labour. 

The Filles de la Sagesse have a large institution, in the rue du ^'"'I?^' 
Mirinos (in a suburb of Brussels), including infant, primary, second- /^^^ ^ ® 
ary and technical schools. A housewifery class is attached to the Merinos) 
primary school ^nd children of the first, second, and third classes (Brussels), 
(fourth, fifth and sixth school years) in the latter attend the classe 
menagere once a week ; both class and school are free. The classe 
minagire is held three days a week, Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 
from 8 or 8.30 to 11.30, and from 1.30 to 4, in a large, light room, 
with, in addition, a wash-house. In the morning the girls do 
practical work in groups ; in the afternoon they have a theory 
lesson all together, and do needlework. 



* Swimming is obligatory for both boys and girls in the second and third 
standards (third to sixth school years) in schools of the town of Brussels. 

t From the 16th November, 1903, to the 26th March, 1904, 318,699 por- 
tions of soup and 307,609 rations of bread were distributed among 2,691 
primary school children and 679 kindergarten children of the Ville de Brux- 
elles. Part of the cost was defrayed by the communal administration, and 
part by private charity. There is a comUe scolaire, a sort of school mange- 
ment committee, for each primary school belonging to the town of Brussels. 
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St.-Jo8se- I visited the school on a Friday (fast-day) and the dinner con* 

ten-Noode sisted of : Potage aux choux rouges, chioorie a la sauce blanche, 
(Rue da pommes de terre au naturd. I was told that the children are some- 
(Brussels)— ^^^ given about one and a half francs to buy and prepare for 
coTUinued. their parents at home a dinner they have learnt at school. I 
heard an interesting theory lesson on meat ; the teacher led the 
pupils to evolve new facts for themselves from what they already 
knew, or, so to speak, to rearrange their knowledge, by the system 
of question and answer usual in these schools. Constant reference 
was made to the large chart of beef, and the girls were required to 
verify every fact stated. Generally speaking, the questions were 
as follows : — Why is food necessary ? What functions does it 
perform ? What constituents are necessary for complete nourish- 
ment ? Which of these does meat ordinarily possess ? What are 
the distinguishing qualities of beef ? What parts of beef are of 
the first quality ? Where are they found in the ox ? What do 
they look like when in good condition ? How can they be pre- 
pared i How can what is left over of the cooked meat be used 
up ? What is the relative utility of the pieces of the first quality 
from the point of view of nourishment, digestion and cost ? 
Similar questions follow with regard to parts of beef of the 
second and third quality. Of course the foundation of the 
lesson is well known to the pupils before they reach this stage, and 
the greater part of the questions deal with what they have already 
learnt ; it should be added that the question : '' How do you (or 
we) know this ? ""is constantly applied. 

In the needlework lessons, in the afternoon, for the first three 
months of the year the pupils do mending, afterwards they are 
allowed to learn to cut out and make simple garments. 

A most ingenious use is made in this school of old garments 
given to the school by friends, and of books of patterns given by 
shops ; everything is turned to some practical use. I saw some 
little vests, for instance, made of the upper parts of old stockings, 
joined together, feather-stitched down the seams and neaUy 
finished ofi inside ; these vests are often worn over the child's dress 
when in the laundry, etc. There were shirts for boys, made of odd 
pieces of flannel, and a child's skirt, also made of old pieces of blue 
material. StufEs of the same colour and of similar material are 
united in one garment and they are generally put together in a 
definite arrangement so that the result does not have a patchwork 
effect. In a similar way shop patterns of white cotton and linen 
had been utilised for cooking sleeves and small aprons. White 
muslin and finer white materials are used for pretty collars, em- 
broidered simply with coloured wool or cotton and edged with scraps 
of lace, or coloured muslins are used to ornament the white. The 
seams are arranged under tucks, or in such a way as not to show, and 
the result is often pretty and elegant. Every three months the 
children, according to attendance and behaviour, are given a little 
present, consisting of something they have made themselves ; the 
muslin collars, for instance, serve as first prizes. 
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In the chaussie de Louvain, the Dames de SairUe- Julienne hold St-Josse- 
a dasse menagercy three evenings a week, from 4.30 to 8. On ten-Noode 
Monday the class is for girls (ages varjdng between thirteen and (^^^i^^ ^« 
thirty) who work in factories, workshops, etc.,* on Wednesday and (b^^ib\ ' , 
Thursday for children from primary communal schools. About 
150 pupils attend the classes, and there are four teachers ; the 
course lasts two years. The total expenses for 1901 were estimated 
at 3,070 francs. The menu prepared on the day of my visit is 
given in Appendix G. 

Here as elsewhere the school is made as attractive as possible ; 
flowers, pictures, and little ornaments are introduced to give it a 
bright appearance. 

The same convent holds another evening dasse mSnagire in the st.-Gille8 . 
suburb Saint-Gilles {rtie de F^glise), The class is held on Monday (Brussels), 
from 8.30 to 1.30 a.m. and from 4.30 to 7 p.m. for older girls, and on 
Thursday (a half -holiday in the primary school) from 11.30 till 7 
o'clock for children from twelve years of age. There are about 200 
pupils, and four teachers. The school is in a workmen's quarter of 
Brussels and many of the older girls are dressmakers, tailoresses, 
etc., but they are not, as a rule, factory workers. The course lasts two 
years. Prizes, consisting of household utensils, are given to pupils 
who work satisfactorily. The budget for 1901 was 3,958 francs. 

The menu, for seven people, on March 16th, consisted of : Soupe d 
roseUle, Lard rdti, Pommes de terre &uv6es avec chaux. Flan ; the 
total cost was fr : 1, 35, or 19 centimes a head. The directress 
told me that the children often make at home some dish which 
they have learnt at school, and she has many letters of appreciation 
from fathers of the pupils. 

On Monday afternoon the older girls are taught pSdagogie mater- 
neUcy or the care of infants, using a doll for practical illustrations. 
Lessons are also given in first aid to the injured. 

Mons, the capital of Hainault, is the centre of the Borinage, the j^^^^ 
great coal-mining district of Belgium ; it is also the educational (Hainault). 
centre of the province, and contains the school of mines and other 
large technical and commercial schools. 

The communal ecole menagkre serves at the same time as the 
school for adults and as the central class for children from the two 
primary communal schools.f The school is situated in the com- 
mimal school buildings in the Rue Achille Legrand. The large 
class-room, lighted fiom both sides, is used for cooking, ironing, 
sewing, and theory lessons. A wash-house adjoining is on a level 
with the playground which is surrounded by the various school 
buildings. The door of the wash-house opens on to a covered 
section of the play-ground, where there is a tap, etc., and opposite, 

* At Brussels all the atdiera are closed at 4.30 p.m. on Monday, Tvhich is, 
therefore, the most convenient day for girls to attend the dasse menagkre. 

t The total expenses for 1901 were estimated at 1,660 francs for the (coh 
fftenaghe and 1,000 francs for the dasse merutghe. 
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Mons in front of the kindergarten, is a narrow stretch of grass, protected 

(Hainault)^ by railings, which is used for drying clothes. 

continued. rjij^^ school is in the charge of the Directress, who possesses the 
diploma of the Department of Industry and Labour ; she has an 
assistant for the class for primary school children, which includes 
two sect^ns of pupils working at the same time. 

The xegulations and syllabus * are practically the same for the 
school and for the class, and are modelled on the suggestions given in 
departmental circulars referred to above. In order to be admitted 
to the ecole menagere the pupils must (1) be resident at Mons, (2) have 
been vaccinated, (3) be at least fourteen years of age. Attendance at 
the dasse menagere is compulsory for all pupils, over twelve years 
of age, of the upper classes (5th and 6th school years) of the com- 
mimal primary schools for girls. 

The pupils, who numbered sixteen last spring, attend the eccie 
minagire three days a week, Monday, Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 8 to 12 a.m., and from 1.30 to 4 p.m., and on Wednesday 
and Friday afternoon. On Wednesday and Friday morning the 
classes for primary school children are held from 8 to 12. As usual, 
the girls who cook stay to dinner and they must clear away and 
have everything clean and in order for the afternoon school to 
begin at 1.30. 

The conmiunal coimcil grants a certificate to satisfactory pupils 
who have attended the school r^ularly for two years and who are 
at least sixteen years of age. Prizes are given each year to the 
pupils who have behaved satisfactorily and shown aptitude for the 
work during the past school year (September 17th to August 3rd) ; 
the prizes consist of domestic economy books, household utensils, 
and garments made by the pupils from materials furnished by the 
school. 

The theory lessons include hygiene and domestic economy 
lessons, principles of domestic accounts, and explanations of the 
practical work. The table on page 99 is the scheme of work 
in domestic economy and hygiene, drawn up by the Directress 
for her own use, and based on the authorised syllabus ; it serves 
here as an outline of the theory lessons for the year. 

The practical course includes the usual subjects. At the time 
of my visit, a Wednesday morning last March, the class for primary 
school childrefca was being held. There were two sections of pupils 
from two schools, who worked separately at two ranges and 
with different utensils. Sewing is not taught in the daase minagdre, 
as the girls learn this at the primary school ; the arrangement of 
groups is, therefore, slightly different from usual, i.e., six girls cook 
(twelve altogether in the two groups), six wash, six iron, six clean. 
The day opens, 8 to 9 a.m., with a theory lesson, given to all 
the girls together. After this they separate into groups and begin 
the practical work ; the groups alternate week by week. 

* See ViUe de Mona.-^EcoU Menaghre ei Claasta Menageres.—R^lement 
organique et Programme d' Etudes. Mons, 1901. 
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Hygiene and Domestic Economy (Theory Lessons). Outline Scheme of Work 



October. 


1 


Necessity of good food: varied, sufficient, well prepared. —Cases of 
indigestion : what to do. — Talk on meat ; nutritive value, digesti- 
bility. Preservation.— Talk on vegetables. Their importance in diet. 
Preservation. — Talk on flour. — Making of bread. Adulterations.— 
Talk on condimenta. 


NOVSMBER. 


Talk on fish. K61e in diet, preservation. — Talk on milk, on butter. 
Preservation, adulterations.— Talk on eggs. Nutritive value, dices 
tibility, ppsservation.— Talk on fats, oils. Use, adulteration.— Talk 
on fruits : use, preservation. 


Dkcembbr. 


Drinks, rdle in the system. — Principal drinks.— Method of making 
herb- teas. — Pernicious effects of alcohol. — Qualities of drinking water. 
Choice. Dangers of contaminated water. Diseases that it may 
transmit. Methods of purifving drinking water, boiling, filtered 
water. Best filter. 


January. 




Necessity of personal cleanliness. —Washing. Baths. — Precautions to 
take.^What to do in cases of drowning. — Prejudices to oppose. — 
I'alk on the hair. Diseases of the scalp. Cleaning of articles used 
for the hair. — Talk on the mouth. 


Fkbruary. 


2 
u 


Clothes. — Keeping in order and preservation. —Removing stains. Sub- 
sttmces employ^. How to use them. — Linen. Washing and ironing 
linen. Sulatances employed. — Wool, linen, and cotton used a.s 
materials. Hygienic advice.— Corsets : advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


March. 


1 


Heating.— Firing. —Economic choice,— Heating apparatus. —Asphyxia : 
what to do.— How to light the fire. Dangers of air too hot, too cold. 
^Hurns, scalds. What to do in these cases. 


April. 


1 

J 


Hysiene of lighting.— Substances used.— Methods of lighting. Choice : 
on, gas. Dangers they present. Precautions to take. — Keeping in 
order and cleaning a lamp» 


May. 


§ 
1 

1 


RAIe of air in man's life. — Imparity of the air ; causes of vitiation. Germs 
of diseases which can be transmitted by the air. Dangers of vitiated 
air and of confined air.— W^lien, why, and how to ventilate.— Suffoca- 
tion : what to do. — Disinfection. Principal disinfectants. Method. 


JCSE. 


I 


Choice of a dwelling. — General arrangements. —Sanitary conditions.— 
Cost. Rent.— Precautions to take.— Lease.— Cleanliness. — Methods 
of keeping clean : sweeping. Keeping in order and cleaning floors. — 
Bedroom. — How to make a bed.— Keeping the dwelling room in order. 


July. 


1 


Principal furniture. — Choice. — Purchase. — Arrangement. — Keeping 
furniture of deal, of varnished wood, in repair. — fuiniture-paste. — 
Cleaning crockery, knives, plate, glasses, china. — How to lay the 
table, to serve, and to clear away. — Keeping in good condition and 
cleaning utensils of tin, zinc, non-plated copper, etc. 


August. 


Dangers of using utensils of lead, non-plated copper, etc. Numerous 
accidents. Remedies to use against poisoning caused by these 
metals.— Use of common pottery.— Precautions.— How to clean the 
hearth. 
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^^ The girls wash and iron the school linen,* and also garments 

coru^ued which they bring from home as the teacher directs, according to 
a scale of graduated difficulty, from handkerchief and towels 
to starched collars, etc., including woollen articles, dresses, covers, 
etc. The pupils who do washing, do the entire washing of what- 
ever they have in hand, during the two mornings — soak, wash, 
rinse, starch, etc., so that each girl has a complete idea of the 
whole process ; what they wash one week they iron the next. 

Each cooking lesson includes a theoretic section, when the menu 
is explained ; the girls copy a resunU of this lesson into their 
cooking notebooks, side by side with the menu, which is always 
written on the blackboard in the same form. The menu and 
notes on the menu, on the day of my visit, are given below, as 
copied for me from one of the pupU's notebooks. Besides the 
preparation of soup, fish, meat, vegetables, eggs, rice, etc., the 
girls learn to make bread, coffee, chocolate, etc., and to preserve 
certain fruits and vegetables. 

Wednesday, Mareh22nd, 1005. 

Menu for Seven People. 



Length of 
Preparation. 



1} hours. 

} hour. 
1} hours. 



Dishes. Ingredients. 



Carrot soup. 

Veal balls. 

Carrot and potato stew. 



Soup. 
i kg. of carrots 
1 kg. potatoes 
Fat, spices, onions 

Veal balls. 
1 livre of veal - - - 
Butter, spices - - - 

Carrot and potato stew. 
^ kg. carrots ... 
1 kg. potatoes ... 
Fat, spices 
Bread .... 



Cost Price t Per 



Kilog: 
or livre. 



0.08 
0.09 
0.10. 



1.00 \ 
0.10 j 



0.08 
0.09 
0.10 
0.12 



1.76 



Dish. 



0.27 



1.10 



0.39 



Sead. 



0.04 



0.16 



0.06 



0.25 



MsTHon OF Preparation. 

Carrot Soup. 
Methcd cf Preparation. — 1. Cut up the onions finely; leave them in the 
fat until they are coloured. 2. Add the necessary quantity of water, then the 
carrots and potatoes coarsely cut up. Leave to cook ; strain and reboil 
at the moment of serving ; add the parsley chopped small. Length of cook- 
ing : one hour. 

* The aprons used in the school and in the class belong to the commune. 
The school authorities also supply the sabots worn in the wash-house for the 
adult school pupils but not for the primary school children. 

f Francs. 
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Properiits of ike CamU, — ^Tbe oanot haa a sweet flayour, which makes it 
an agreeahle food and easy of digestion. The oarrot is not very nourishing,- 
bat it is more bo than cabbages and turnips. The carrot is refrigerative and 
mfld]^ laxatire ; it keeps in tide cellar in dry sand. 

Veal Balh. 

Mdhoi of Preparaiion,—Chop the veal very finely, season with pepper, salt^ 
andmostaid; add a little moistened bread and a whole egg; the egg may be 
replaced by a little floor ; mix the whole welL Shape the mixtnie into balls, 
roU them lightly in the flour. Melt some butter in a stewpan, brown the balls 
in it, then leave to cook gently. A cake, which is browned in the oven, can 
also be made with this mixture, instead of making balls. This way of 
preparing meat enables one to use up scraps ; in that case a little fresh pork 
is added. Leng^ of cooking : three-quarters of an hour. ' 

CharacterisHca of Qood Veal, — Good yeal is white, veined with very white 
and transparent fat. 

Nuiniive Value,— Yeal is gelatinous, consequently less nourishing than beef. 

DigetHbUUy.—VeBl is light and easy to digest. It is suitable for invalids, 
children, and delicate digestions. 

Carroi and Poiato Stew. 

Method of Preparation,— Brawn an onion or two in the fat, add the oarrota 
finely cut up, with parsley, pepper, salt ; cover with boiling water. When 
the carrots are almost cooked, add the potatoes, then let the cooking continue. 
Length of cooking : One to one and a half hours. 

The above menu was intended for six pupils and their teacher ; 
I was invited to share the meal and, as it happened, took the place 
of one of the girls who was absent. The meal was, in part, repeti- 
tion and the girls had prepared it practically alone. The dishes were 
well cooked and served hot. One of the girls stood at the end 
of the table and served the dishes, which were handed from one 
to the other. Everything was deftly, quietly and promptly done. 
It must be remembered that the girls attend the class on Wednesday 
and Friday mornings, and that, therefore, there are more limita- 
tions in the arrangement and choice of dishes than if they attended 
every day, or even on two or three consecutive days. For in- 
stance, there can be no making use one day of what is left from 
the day before ; the dish of meat, which was intended to teach 
this very thing, was necessarily made with fresh meat. Another 
reason for keeping the menu on the simplest possible lines 
is that the pupils were primary school children taking this 
subject as one lesson among others, with, actually, only two morn« 
ings (but long mornings) cooking a month. 

The tables were laid at 11.30, and decorated with a few flowers. 
During the meal careful attention is paid to the behaviour and 
manners of the girls, but in this case very few directions were 
needed. Dinner over, the directress named to each girl her special 
duty in washing up and clearing away — one to clean the knives, 
another to waah the dishes, a thud to dry the dishes, two to clean 
the stove, etc. The girls of the cooking group, who stay to dinner, 
take these duties in rotation, so that there is no difficulty about 
the less agreeable tasks when they oome in due order. 

M68. H 
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Moneeaii-mr-Sanihre b a muJl commiiiie in the midflt of Aa 

^-^^«» '*black country" of Hainanlt. The SooUmSnagir^hBB hem tAm 

(Hamanlt). ^^^ ^ ^j^^ communal aullioritieB from the Situn de Sarnie* 

Marie, to whom it formerly belonged, and of irhom the staff is still 

composed. 

The school has existed since 1900 ; it is a day schocd for adults 
(girls over fourteen years of age). The conrse lasts two years, and 
the school year is from October 1st to August 16th. Practical 
work is done on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
momingSy from 8.15 to 11 o'clock. The afternoons are devoted 
to sewing and theory lessons; Thursday afternoon is a holiday. 
Girls who like may attend the school on Monday and Saturday for 
sewing, but this is not part of the r^ular course ; the reason for 
this arrangement is that Monday and Saturday are the busy days 
in the girls' own homes when they generally help theb mothers 
with washing (Monday) and house-cleaning (Saturday). 

There are about sixty pupOs in the school. Eighteen girls at a 
time do household work while the others form a large needlework 
class under the charge of a separate teacher. The housewife y 
class consists of three groups, of six pupils each, for cooking and 
cleaning, washing, ironing ; each class of eighteen girls works for 
three weeks at a time so that every girl has a week's work in each 
group. At the end of three weeks these girls return to sewing and a 
fresh eighteen girls, who have been occupied at needlework, do 
practical household work for three weeks. 

There is an exhibition of work at the end of each school year. 
The commune grants certificates to satisfactory pupils at the end 
of the two years' course ; girls who have gained the certificate are 
allowed to attend a course in dressmaking which is held privately 
by the ScBurs de Sainte-Marie. 

The school, as distinct from the needlework class, is in the charge 
of one teacher, who has her diploma from the Department of 
Industry and Labour. One large bright room is used for cooking 
and ironing, and there is a wash-house adjoining. Some plants on 
the window-sills are in the charge of the pupils. The total expenses 
for 1901 were estimated at 1,960 francs. 
Marchienne- ^^ commune of Marchienne-au-Pont adjoins that of Monceau- 
au-Pont sur-Sambre, in fact the two together form a small district of 
(HainaQ]t).[ mining and ironwork industries. The place looks dreary and 
is black with coal-dust, and the adult population, I was given 
to understand, is difficult. The communal housewifery school at 
Marchienne-au-Pont is for girls who have left the primary school. 
The course lasts two years ; the school year is from October to 
August. School i^ open every week day, from 8.90 to 11 .30, and 
from 1.30 to 4 except Saturday and Thursday afternoon. The 
school is in the charge of one teacher, who has obtained her special 
diploma. There are sixteibn pupils. 

As usual, practical work is done in the morning ; in the afternoon 
from 1.30 to 2 a theory lesson is given to all the pupils together, and 
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from 2 to 4 tlie girls do needlework, on Monday they have a lesson in 
cutting out simple garments. The girls bring their own materials 
for sewing, dressmaking, mending and washing, but they also wash 
linen belonging to the school. Friday is cleaning day ; the pupils 
sometimes come before 7 a.m. and the whole house is washed down 
and cleaned. For practical work in the morning, the pupils are 
arranged in the usual four groups. 

Group A. — ^Wash, to iron the following week ; 
Group B. — ^Iron, to mend the following week ; 
Group C. — tlLend, to cook the following week ; 
Group D. — Cook and dean, to wash the following week. 

The school is situated in a house not built, I imagine, for a 
school. Kitchen, dining and sewing-room, laundry (for both 
washing and ironing) are on the ground floor ; there is a bedroom 
upstairs where the pupils occasionally have a lesson in elementary 
sick-nursing and first aid, and where they also learn the ordinaiy 
care of bed and bed-room. 

A large garden, with a fowl run, is attached to the school ; the 
garden is almost exclusively used for vegetables. At the seasons 
when gardening can be taught, a special group of pupils is formed, 
composed, as is most convenient, of girls from the other groups. 

An exhibition of work is held at the end of the school year ; the 
commune grants diplomas to satisfactory pupils at the end of their 
course. Every three or four months the communal Director of 
Education and the councillors come and dine at the school. I 
was invited to join the teacher and pupils at dinner and the follow- 
ing menu was prepared at short notice ; it will be seen that special 
dishes were added on this occasion. 

Menu.— March 21. 1905* 

1. Potage aux caroUes. 

2. Roshif. 

3. PommeB ie terre rdties. 

4. Saut48 de veau. 

5. Sciade de pMerdUs. 

6. Pammes de terre sauties. 
Cafi. Dessert. 

There is another housewifery school, oaJleA La Providence^ which Marohienno- 
was established and is supported by a private association of ladies, fS'?°"*u. 
but which also receives giants from the commune.* The school was (/,^/Vo J- 
founded in 1889 for the purpose oif giving girls an apprenticeship denee). 
and an opportunity of worlang under supervision and away from 
the atelier where the moral influences are ordinarily dangerous for 
growing girls. The school is worked on somewhat different lines 
from others ; it is called an ieole nUnagire-profeseionneUey but it is 

* The total ezpenseB for 1901 were estimated at 3,825 fiancs. 
9068. H2 
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treated by the department as an icdU ininagiret that is to say it 
fulfils the necessary conditions, not of the former, but of the latter 
type of school, hence it receives State grants as an icole mSnagire. 
The course of the icole minagire lasts three years, the technical 
course of dressmaking four years. There are also technical courses 
in commerce and laund^ work. In the fourth year there 
is a fee of thirty francs, but the pupils may begin to earn from the 
third year onwards. There are ninety pupils in the school and five 
teachers. Pupils are admitted at the age of twelve, after they 
have left the primary school. The school is open every day of the 
week, except Saturday and Sunday, morning and afternoon. 
From 8.15 to 8.45 a.m. the girls all receive a religious lesson; 
from 8.45 to 9.45 theory lessons (hygiene, domestic economy, 
commercial arithmetic, etc.), are given ; from 10 to 11.30 and 
from 1 to 4 is devoted to technical and practical work. Girls whose 
turn it is to cook come at 7 . 45 in order to prepare for the day's 
work for half an hour before school begins. 

The girls in the housewifery class do not work in four groups, 
each group devoted to one household occupation for a week at a 
time, as is usual in the icolea mindgirea. It is felt that this 
method does not enable the girls to acquire one of the most im- 
portant virtues of the housewife — the wise economy of time by 
the methodical distribution of her work. The school authorities 
think that the girls should be taught how to do a complete week's 
work, that is, all the various branches of household work which a 
woman in her own home would have to include in her weekly 
duties. It is an interesting experiment and I think much may be 
said for it. 

In the first two years the girls work in two groups. One group 
does washing, ironing and mending ; the girb bring linen from 
home or from neighbours, which they wash, mend and iron during 
the week, as a woman would have to do with her own household 
washing. The other group does cooking and cleaning. The 
practical work is distributed over the whole day, a further deviation 
from the usual practice. In the third year the girls work in one 
group for a fortnight at a time ; the whole work of a household has 
to be done during the week— daily cooking, washing, mending, 
ironing, cleaning. The girls thus have about two weeks of house- 
hold work every six weeks, each year, for three years. 
LaLouvi^re La Louviere is a small manufacturing and mining town. I 
(Hainault). visited an evening school connected with a large faience factory 
there. The directors of the factory supplied the premises and 
invited the Scbutb des FHka de Marie to establish the school in 
1892 ; the premises are used during the day for a school for paying 
pupils. It is practically compulsory for girls working in the 
faience factory to attend this housewifery school ; they are ad- 
mitted to the factory at twelve years of age. The course lasts two 
years but many girls stay longer, often till they marry. I saw a 
considerable nimiber who had already gained their diplomas, which 
are given by the school. 
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Tlie school is open five days a week from 6 to 8 p.m. ; practical 
work is done on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and TliiiTsday, 
and on Friday all the girls have a theory lesson. The school year 
is from October 1st to August 15th. There are between seventy 
and 100 girls in the school, under eight teachers. The total ex- 
penses for 1901 were estimated at 3,935 francs. As there are so 
many girls they work in double groups, i.e., twelve in each group, 
at cooking, washing and ironing. The older and younger girls are 
mixed in each group ; this serves the double purpose of assisting 
the teacher and of teaching the girls to help each other ; it is a very 
usual practice. All the girls who are not occupied in household 
work do needlework; there are two sewing classes, one for 
beginners, the other for more advanced pupils. 

Trameries, a straggling settlement for mines, factories and work- Frameries 
men's dwellhigs, was the scene of the first ioole mSnagire founded (Hainaolt). 
in Belgiimi. The school I visited in Frameries has existed since 
1890 ; it is a communal evening class for adults. Frameries has also 
possessed, since 1900, an evening class, under private authority, 
with an attendance of about forty pupils. 

The communal evening class has an attendance of about 150 
pupils ; it consists of two divisions, a junior and a senior, in charge 
of three teachers, one for each division and one for needlework. The 
total expenses for 1901 were estimated at 2,535 francs (£101 8s. Od). 
The course lasts three years, from October to August ; one year 
is passed in the lower division, two in the upper division. School 
is open five days a week. In the upper division on Monday, 
7 to 9 p.m., is a theory lesson ; on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, practical work is done 'from 6.30 to 9. The work is 
organised in the usual way ; in the second year, for instance, 
where there is a double set of pupils, three groups of six each do 
practical work, while the fourth group of six pupils is employed 
at needlework together with the other twenty-four pupils. The 
two sets of girls alternate week by week, that is to say, the 
twenty-four who do needlework one week, do housework the 
next. The menu that was being prepared by the upper division on 
March 22nd last, is given in Appendix G. The girls who cook also 
do cleaning ; on Thursday no washing is done but the premises are 
thoroughly cleaned. 

The school is a rather remarkable instance of what may be done 
in a difficult neighbourhood by an energetic teacher with an in- 
exhaustible fimd of patience. That an evening school, with a 
three years' course, open five evenings a week for 2J hours should 
have an attendance of 150 factory girls, speaks for itself, when 
work means real work and discipline, with regular routine, and 
regular attendance, after eight or nine hours in the factory (often 
7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. including free time for meals). 

The village of Vorsselaer is situated in what is known as the Vonselaer 
Campine^ a fiat, sandy district of considerable extent, lying in (Antwerp), 
the North and East of the province. The country immediately 
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Vorsselaer surrounding the village is cUefly stretches of low pine forest, inter- 
(Antwe^)— spersed with sandhills ; the land is being gradually cleared and 
eoruiwued, prepared for agricultural purposes, though it is at best a difficult 
soil. 

The SoBurs des iccles chretiennes de Saint-Joseph de Calasanee, a 
teaching order who have eighty convents in the provinces of Ant- 
werp and Brabant, have a large institution, for eighty-five nuns, 
at Vorsselaer, containing a training college for primary teachers 
{icole normale adoptie), a primary school, an infant school, and an 
iccle menagdre. 

Two teachers have charge of the icole mfnagirey which is for girls 
over fourteen years of age and is subsidised by the State and the 
province. The budget for 1901 was entered as 1,575 francs. The 
school is open four days a week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday, from 8 . 30 to 11 . 30 a.m. for practical work, and in the after- 
noon for sewing,cutting out, and malong simple garments. Thecourse 
lasts two years of nine months each, but there are pupils who, as 
a sort of reward, are allowed to attend a third year. Since the 
school was opened in 1898 there have been 130 pupils ; the ordinary 
attendance being twenty-four, i.e. one complete class. The 
following neighbouring communes send their girls to the (cole 
minagire at Vorsselaer, distances of 6-8 kilometres : — ^Bouwel, 
Grobbendonck, Pulle, Casterlee, Bulderbosch. Some of the pupils 
are the daughters of small farmers, others are peasant girls, oiie is 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, another of a railway employ^ and 
so forth ; when I saw them they presented a particularly pleasant 
and well-cared for appearance in their neat stufE dresses, blue 
aprons, shawls and sabots. 

The lessons are given in Flemish. In addition to the usual 
subjects, a few lessons on gardening are given and the children put 
these into practice at home. The menu on the day of my visit 
consisted of, Poiage aux haricots sees, choux rouges (prepared with 
potatoes), and Pait^ perdu {see Appendix G.). The theory lesson 
was on the menu, which was new to the girls except the soup, which 
was repetition. Besides some small school Unen several pupils 
were washing and ironing linen from home, for various members 
of the family, e.g.^ a brother's shirt, a sister's apron, a little sister's 
frock, curtains, etc. Similarly in the mending group, one girl was 
putting innumerable patches in a pair of workman's blue linen 
trousers, another was patching a shirt, a third darning a cloth ; 
in another group pewter vessels brought from home were being 
cleaned. 

I think this school may be taken as an example of equipment. 
One long room serves for cooking, ironing and mending, as 
dining-room, and as class room for theory lessons. This is a 
very usual arrangement. There are windows along one wall and 
plants on the window-sills. Two tables on one side of the room, 
at which six girls can work comfortably, sitting with their backs to 
the wall, are xised for needlework. There are also a large black* 
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boaxd, a cupboard, a Bmall kitehen table and a large ironing table, 
ooveied mtix an old blanket. Bound the walls are hung the usual 
charts of beef, mutton, etc., and mottoes. There is a kitchen range 
at one end of the room, and, near it, an iron heater. The range 
was an ordinary large one, ¥dth ti^o ovens, etc., and less m accord- 
ance with the aim of these schools (i.e., not usually to be found in 
a working man's cottai{e or dwelling) than the Flemish stoves at 
Oourtrai («ee page 110). 

Opening out of the large room is a sort of passage-room from 
which steps lead to the cellar ; there is a pump, with rain and 
weU water here and the girls clean utensils, wash up, etc. The 
small cellar, whitewashed, is utilised as a larder for provisions and 
also for storing household utensils, brooms, etc. The passage is also 
used for washing in the winter ; a glass door leads from it to a small 
enclosed yard, where, in fine, warmer weather, the girls do washing. 
The simplest apparatus is used— two or three large tubs on low 
trestles ; three or four girls work at each tub. Upstairs, a large 
attic or loft is used as a drying room. The cellar, attic, wash-house 
and yard are, I was told, just like a peasant's cottage. 

The table-cloths here, and in other Flemish districts, are checked 
calico, which is generally used in working-class homes of the neigh- 
bourhood ; sometimes pillow-cases are ooade of the same material. 

In lUblines, a town of about fifty-seven thousand inhabitants, Malines 
there are no less than seven dassea mSnagires, all under private {Ajitwerp). 
oontrd, and in receipt of grants from the province as well as from 
the State. All these dasses except one are for adults ; four, including 
one attached to a primary school, are conducted by the Scmrs de 
Ndtre Dame de la Misiriearde, and of these one is attached to a 
school of needlework and another to a workshop ; two are attached 
respectively to the Dames de Marie InsHtut Cohnna, and the 
Soffm de la ChariU, 

Lastly, in the rue dee Chevaliers ]b the convent of the StBurs des 
Sooles chretiennes de Saint^Joseph de Calasance^ including a primary 
school, a boarding-school, an atelier de lingerie, and a workshop 
for machine-made lace, lace curtains, etc. To the last of these — 
theatdier for curtains, etc. — a dasse tninagire is attached. Oirls; 
of fifteen years of age and upwards, if unmarried, are admitted to 
the atelier, where they work from 6.30 a. m. in summer, 7 a. m. in 
winter, till 6-30 or 7 p. m., or, in busy seasons, even later, with 
intervals of about one hour and a half during the day ; they attend 
chapel for half-an-hour before work begins (i.e., 6 to 6.30 a.m. or 
6.30 to 7 a.m.). Work is paid for by the hour, by the manufacturer 
who supplies the raw material, from five centimes for beginners to 
about twenty-five centimes an hour for skilled machine-workers. 
Every week ten centimes per head is put aside for the pension fund 
(caisse de retraite), which is a practical way of enforcing a principle 
taught in all the housewifery schools. 

Attendance at the dasse minagire is* compulsory for two years 
for the workers in the atdier. There are two classes of twenty* 
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four pupik, each of which works alternate weeks, for two momings, 
Tuesday and Thursday, from 8.15 or 8.30 till 11.30 or 12. A 
theory lesson oooupies one hour, and for the rest of the time tiie 
girls work in the usual four groups of six pupils. The class is held 
in a room opening out of the ateKeff where theie are more than two 
dozen machines at work. 

The total annual expenses for the class were estimated at 884 
francs for 1901. 
Ostend (W. There are three housewifery schools and classes in Ostend : an 
Flanders). Scole nUnagire cammunaley with an attendance of thirty-siz pupils, 
open October 15th to June 15th ; dosses libres, with an attendance 
of fifty-six, and an icole libre, with an attendance of seventy-one.^ 
All three are held in the day-time, are for girls over fourteen years 
of age, and have a two years' course. 

The last named^ in the rue Longue, was founded in 1888 for the 
daughters of fishermen t ; it is held in a large house belonging to 
the FUles de Saint-VincefU de Pavl^ by whom the school is con« 
ducted. There is a large ouvroif for needlework and dressmaking 
attached to the iocie mSnagire ; girls who take the course in the 
ouvroir (or aidier) are obliged to attend the housewifery class and 
the Sunday classes.^ 

This school was established in order to afford protection to girb 
during a difficult period of their lives, and to help them to develop 
and acquire lifelong habits, as well as to give them the practical 
skill of the housewife. The discipline of the school is strict, but 
numerous instances seem to prove that it is not only necessary but 
successful ; no girl attending the school, for instance, is allowed to 
attend balls or to wear a mask during Oamival ; smiJl rewards are 
given every three months to pupils who attend regularly, but agiri 
who is not present on Sunday is not admitted on Monday and if a girl 
is late for school on a week-day she is not admitted, and if she is 
suspended from the housewifery class she is not allowed to come 
to the ouvroir. The opportunities the ouvroir often of saving and 
earning money are appreciated alike by parents and daughters. 

During the season (Ist June to 15th October) there is a great deal 
of outside help required in hotels, etc., and, at all events in the case 
of girls at this school, it appears to be the mothers who do the day^s 
charing, etc., while the girls make and mend for the whole family, 
and sometimes take outside orders as well, so that they often 
realise a considerable amount by home economy and earnings. 
After leaving school they are themselves much valued for daily 
work at hotels. 

* Figures are for 1901. 

t Ostend is an important seaport as well as one of the most frequented 
watering-places of Belgium. It is said to possess about 300 fishing bcwts and 
trawlers, maimed by 1,300 men, being at least one half the number belong* 
ing to the whole kingdom. 

X The Sunday classes^ or sohool, usually oombine some reUgioiis instrao- 
tion with some fonn of games ; in this case, the girls are taken to Mass and 
fhan from 5 to 9 p.m. amused in the sohool-house. ...... J ._ . . ... 
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Last Spring there were ninety girki attending the ouwoir and 
Axjle minagiref and I was told that there are always girls waiting to 
be admitted* About 160 girls attend the school on Sunday, as many 
of those who have left the week-day school continue to come on 
Sunday, and, often, they return to ask their former teachers for 
help in the making of some garment, etc. The course is two years 
(September to Jidy) for the 4cole minagire^ and three or four years 
for the auvroir. The school, as mentioned above, is exclusively 
for the daughters of fishermen ; pupils are admitted at fourteen 
years of age and upwards. There are six teachers for the whole 
school. The budget for 1901 was 4,050 francs. 

The housewifery class is held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday momings, 8.30 to 11.30 ; girls who are doing washing 
come at 8 a.m. Twenty-four girls form the class, and work for 
one week at a time, when another set take their place. They are 
divided into four groups, who work in the usual way ; of the 
six girls who form the cooking and cleaning group, two cook 
and purchase the provisions, two clean and tidy the house, 
doors, cupboards, etc., and two clean the utensils; all six 
sit down to table together. The kitchen of the house is used as 
the school kitchen, and there are also an adjoining room used 
for ironing, a wash-house and a small garden, or yard, with a strip 
of grass enclosed by railings, which is used for drying. 

Upstairs there are two large rooms for needlework, and a small 
ante-room is used for fitting and for sewing machines. All the 
pupils do needlework every afternoon, except Saturday, and those 
who are not occupied in the housewifery class sew in the morning 
as well. Mending is learnt first, and afterwards cutting-out 
and making ordinary garments. Several girls on the morning of 
my visit were making children's pinafores out of larger aprons ; 
some were making aprons for their mothers for the spring-cleaning 
at hotels ; some were mending or making their fathers' fishing shirts ; 
one was re-lining her father's Sunday coat sleeves ; another was 
patching a pair of trousers ; many were mending their own under- 
linen, some reducing, others enlaiging garments ; one was making 
herself a black Sunday skirt, preparatory to Easter, and one girl was 
n^^lfjng a blouse to order. The girls in the ironing group also had 
household and personal articles, and they took home large bundles 
of the work that had been done during the morning. 

Courtrai, a town of about 33,000 iiUiabitants, is famous for its Oovrtnii (W. 
linen and flax industry ; it is estimated that between 5,000 and Plsnden) 
6,000 women are employed in linen and lace manufacture. In the 
Rue du Fort is a large institution — Convent Ndtre Dame des Anges^ 
belonging to the Sobuts de la ChariU de Jisas et de Marie — ^where 
two dashes menagires were established in 1899, at a total annual cost 
of about £90 to £100. Girls are admitted from the age of fourteen 
years ; there are 130 pupils enrolled, in the charge of seven teachers 
who are assisted by volimtary helpers from the town. The girls for 
the most part work in the factories (linen and flax), where the houn 
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Coartrai (W. ^T^ from 6.30 a.m. to 7 and 8 p.m. in Btunmer, and tie earnings from 
Flanders).— five to seven francs a week. The dosses minagires are held three 
eaniimtsd. evenings a week, from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. ; the conrse lasts two years. 
The pupils form two distinct classes who work quite separatdy 
with separate utensils. Tuesday and Thursday are devoted to 
practical work ; on Wednesday a theory lesson is given in each 
olass;^ on Friday those who like come for a thorough cleaning of the 
premises, etc. For practical work each class works in groups as 
usual, but each group works at one subject, not for a week, but for a 
day at a time ; so that those who do washing on Tuesday iron what 
they have washed on Thursday ; similarly, girls who mend on Tues- 
day cook on Thursday, and vice versa. Girls not occupied in 
household work learu needlework. An interesting feature of the 
needlework here is that girls who have brought no work from home 
are given something to make for a Christmas present for poorer 
child^n — a little frock, a child's chemise, a baby's cap, etc. 

There is one large, well-lighted room for needlework, etc., and 
there are two small kitchens, fitted up like the actual interior of a 
workman's or peasant's home. The real Flemish stove is used. 
One stove consists of a globe for coals, covered by a removable round 
iron plate, with a pipe, some two or three feet long, leading from 
the fire to the chimney, and covered with a flat slab of iron, used for 
boiling, stewing, etc. The other stove is similar, but represents 
a rather more well-to-do household, as it has an oven fitted below 
the pipe leading from the fire to the chimney. 

Prizes are given to the pupils at the end of the school year, 
according to attendance and industry ; the first prise consists of 
black material for a best dress, and all the prizes are either garments 
or kitchen utensik. When a pupil from the class marries, she 
receives a present to the amount of ten francs in the shape of 
furniture or utensils for the new home according to her own choice. 
In connection with this school it is not inappropriate to refer to 
the effect of these institutions in raising the general tone of the girls 
and of developing and maintaining their self-respect ; this is some- 
times apparent as between the norwer and the older pupils, some- 
tinfes in relation to girls and women in similar positions and employ- 
ment in the same neighbourhood. It was in this case a real pleasure 
to look down the rows of girls and to see the uniformly neat appear- 
ance and the prettily dressed hair, in spite of the fact that certain 
' ^ of the operations in preparing the flax produce a heavy pallor that 

' ^ ' suggests, though I am told it is not, disease. 

* A speoi&l theory lesson was given during my visit; the sabjeot was 
milk, and how to detect adulterations, with practical demonstrations. The 
t eacher in charge of the theory lessons very kindly gave me her M.S. note-book 
and oatline journal of these lessons, which may be seen at the Board of 
Edueatkm libraiy. 
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v.— AGRICULTDBAL EDUCATION, 

The Ministry of Agriculture subsidises couises in agriculture Miniitryi 
attached to primary and secondary schools, special courses for 
adults, and various special schools for men and women.* The 
schools for girls consist of agricultural and housewifery schools,: 
peripatetic dairy schools, and two special schools for cheese-making. 

A.— Socles bt Seotigns Menaoebbs Agbicoles 

(AaBJOULTXTBAL AND HOUSEWIFERY SCHOOLS AND GOXTBSXS). 

The icoUs minagirea agricoles are intended to give to country Ruson 
girls, farmer^s daughters, etc., the practical education for their d'etre, 
future lives which the icoles and classes mdnageres under the De- 
partment of Industry and Labour provide for the daughters of 
working men and artLsans. The scope and methods of instruction 
are based on the belief that a farmer's wife should be a good house- 
keeper and should be able to take her part in all the work of the 
farm. 

The first school of this kind was established at Yirton,in Luxem- 
bourg, in 1891. Since that date, similar schools have been founded 
in almost all the other provinces ; all the schools, except one 
(at Bouchout), were organised by private bodies and are attached 
to private institutions.! 

f Instead of paying a proportion of the actual expenses of a school. Grants, 
the Department of Agriculture estimates the probable expenses 
and gives a certain proportion of grant accordingly. The usual 
amount of State grants to sections minagires agricoles is 760 to 
1,000 francs, and to eccles minagires agricoles^ 1,000 to 2,000 
francs.^ A private institution which desires to receive State grants, 
applies to the Minister of Agriculture, submits its syllabus, and is 
open to inspection. No syllabus is strictly imposed, provided that 
the instruction includes a certain number of subjects considered 
essential and that it is of a nature in accordance with the aim of the 
institution. A minimum number of pupils is compulsory. Great 
stress is laid upon the efficiency of teachers. 

* The triennial report on the " SUuaiian de VEnsei(fnemeni Vitirinaire H 
AqricaU^^ and other publioations relating to the work of the Belgian De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be consulted at the offices of the Board of 
Agrioultore and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, S.W., on any week- 
day between the hoars of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. (Saturdays 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.). 

t It may be interesting to note that a BcfvtxAa Pralica A^friocia FemminUe 
in Nigoarda, Milan, has been started on the basis of the Belgian ieoks 
minagins offHeoUs, 

I A table of the eeoles and sections minag^es agricoies, including particu- 
Ian as to State grants, numbers of pupils> teachers, and so forth, is giyen in 
Appendix IL 
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Buraaries are awarded by the Departmeut of Agriculture to a 
certain number of poorer studentB ; the smn varies in Socles mSfUh 
gifts agricoles from 50 to 130 francs yearly. 

The aim of the sections mSncyires agricoles is to develop in the 
girls the love of agrioultoral porsnits. The special instracticm 
must include principles of agriculture, of dairy work, of cootechny 
and of accounts. One hour a week at least must be given to 
theoretic instruction, and two hours to practical work. Pnpib 
must be at least thirteen years old before admittance. There are 
four courses in receipt of State grants. (See Appendix EL). 

The Scoles mifMgires agricoles are intended to give a solid technical 
education to girls destined to lead an agricultural life. For ad- 
mittance, pupils must be at least fourteen years of age. The 
number of pupils in a school is generally limited to twelve. The 
schools are inspected twice a year. The course lasts one year, 
sometimes two. Most of the schools are resident ; in some cases 
both resident and non-resident pupils are received. The school 
fees, including residence, generally amount to about £12 to £16 a 
year ; in some cases the instruction is free. (See Appendix K.). 

In addition to the dwelling, or rooms, devoted to the school, 
furnished with the necessary equipment for theory lessons, 
experiments and household work, there are special brm buildings 
(cattle-sheds, fowl-runs, yard, garden, etc.), and dairy with 
complete fittings and utensils for the various processes connected 
with th^ treatment of milk and the making of butter and cheese. 
In each school there are collections of specimens and of raw 
materials with such of their products as are in common use, 
e.g. J food stufEs, linen, wool and other materials, substances used 
for cleaning furniture, washing linen, etc., wood, leather, etc.-. 
diagrams and tables showing the relative value, composition, digest- 
ibility and price of foods, the principal parts of meat, a domestic 
medicine chest (for the country), as well as grains, manures, dairy 
utensils, injurious insects, botanical specimens and tables, and so 
forth. 

General and special instruction is provided. The special in- 
struction is theoretic and practical. It includes the following 
compulsory subjects* : — ^natural history [IJ th., 1 J p.] ; principles 
)f agriculture and of gardening [ 1| th., 2 p.]; elementary Kootechny 
[l^th., 1^ p.] ; dairy-work (including cheese-making) [1^ th., 3 p.] ; 
domestic economy [1 th., 2 p.] ; principles of pedagogy and hygiene 
[1 th., 3 p.] ; book-keeping [1th., 1 p.]. Optional subjects, taught 
in most schools, are : principles of constitutional law and social 
economy ; in addition, needlework is generally included in the 
curriculum. The minimum time to be devoted to special in- 
struction is, therefore, ten hours a week for theoretic instruction, 
twenty hours for practical work. €reneral instruction includes, 
as compulsory subjects : — ^religion (1 hour) ; arithmetic (1} hours) ; 
writing (1 hour). 

*The figures in brackets indioate the xuiaimum number of hours a week 
to be doTOted to theoretic instruction and to practical work in each sabjeot« 
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The BjUabns issued by the Department has been generally 
adopted. The Department publishes a list of text-books, re- 
commended for use in the schools in connection with each subject 
included in the curriculum. 

Groups of pupils often take it in turn, e,g. for a week at a time, 
to do the cooking and household work of the school. School 
walks or excursions are taken, as a rule once or twice a week (visits 
to model farms, co-operative dairies, etc.). 

At the end of the course an examination, at which a Government 
delegate is present, is held by the teachers ; 300 marks are assigned 
to theoretic and 300 to practical work, and the same number of 
marks is distributed over the work done by the pupils during their 
course. Diplomas are awarded to candidates who obtain 60 per 
cent, of the total number of marks (1,200). 

There are ten iccies fn6nagire$ agricoles subsidised by the State, 
and one icole sujdrieure i*agrtouUure for girls at Hiverli 
(aee Appendix K.). The curriculum of the school at HiverU is 
similar to that of the former schools, but more advanced ; the 
course lasts two years, and special training is provided for intending 
teachers. 

The majority of the pupils who have left these institutions appear 
to have put in practice in their own homes what they learnt at 
school ; some ex-pupils have become teachers, others are employed 
in co-operative dairies.*^ 



B.— ^COLES TSMPORAIRES DB LaITBBIB ;| 

(Peripatetic Dairy Schools)^ 

There are two permanent dairy schools for men, and temporary, General 
or peripatetic, courses are held for women. The aim of these courses Organisa* 
is to spread in country districts the best methods of treating milk and ^^^''^ 
of making butter and cheese. Since on Belgian farms the farmer's 
wife looks after the cow-shed and the dairy, the feeding and hygiene 
of cattle and the elements of dairy-farming are taught in these 
schools. 

The courses are generally held either in a farm or in a private 
dwelling offering the necessary accommodation. The Department 
of Agriculture furnishes the necessary apparatus. The milk is fur- 
nished by farmers in the neighbourhood of the school, and each takes 
back the products due to him — ^a system adopted to show practi- 
cally the benefits of dairy co-operation. A library for the use of 
pupils is attached to each school. 

* In 1Q00» 187 girb altogBther had pawed through the school at Virton, 
the oldest of the ieoUs mhiageres agrioUs ; of these S tani^t in peripatetic 
dairy eohook, 3 in agricnltoral hooaewifery sohook, 4 were oooapied in 
co-operative dairies and the jest had returned to their own homes. 
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A course lasts three or four months, and costs about 2,000 francs, 
of which the Department defrays about 800. The courses are 
generaUy held at the request of the oamices agriooleSy imd are sup- 
ported by grants from the State, the province, the commune and the 
agricultural society of the district. Attendance at the courses is 
free. All the pupils are non-resident. 

In order to be admitted to the peripatetic school a girl must 
be at least fifteen years old ; have had a good primary education, 
attested by a certificate ; have the necessary physical strength 
and give a written promise to attend the school regularly. The 
number of pupils must not be less than ten nor exceed sixteen. 
When more than sixteen girls apply for admission, a competitive 
examination is held, bearing on the subjects taught in primary 
schools. 

Each school is placed under the supervision of delegates of 
the local agricultural society and is inspected by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. The staff consists of a director, who 
teaches agronomy and 2ootechny and superintends the general 
organisation of- the school, and of two dairy mistresses, who live 
at the school and teach dairy work, cheese-making, accounts and 
practical work. 

The courses are held every week day. Two hours a day are de- 
voted to theoretic instruction and three hours to practical work. 
The theoretic instruction includes theory of dairy work and cheese- 
making, zootechny, agronomy, keeping accounts. For practical 
work, every day 150 to 200 litres of milk are made, partly 
into butter, partly into cheese. All the pupils take part 
in the work ; they are divided into four groups which perform 
the different operations alternately for a week at a time ; one of the 
groups is occupied in cleaning the utensils and the premises. In 
addition, domestic economy, poultry-keeping and gardening are 
taught. The Government syllabus is intended to be adapted to the 
needs of localities. 

At the conclusion of the course, an examination, bearing on 
all the theoretic and practical work, is held. A diflSme de 
capaciU is awarded to pupils who obtain half the marks 
allotted to the different tests ; a certain number of marks is 
given according to the aptitude shown by the pupils in the daily 
practical work. The examiners consist of three delegates, 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, the province 
and the local society, and of the director of the school and the 
dairy mistresses. 

Since these dairy schools were first founded, in 1890, 1,786 pupils 
have obtained the diploma. Most of these pupils have applied 
their knowledge in their own homes, some have become dairy 
teachers, others direct co-operative dairies. The schools have 
spread the use of improved machinery, and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of co-operative dairies. 

At the present time ten schools are working regularly. The 
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f oUowing table shows the number of temporary dairy courses held 
in 19Q2, with the number of diplomas delivered : — 

Pn>Yinoe8. Number of GouraeB. Number of Pupib who 

obtained Diplomas. 

Antwerp • - -3 30 

Brabant . . . i 6 

W. Flanders- - - 2 33 

£. Flanders ... 3 24 

Hainault . . . i 15 

Li^e .... 4 41 

Limbourg ---1 14 

Luxembourg - 2 « - • • • 24 

Namur ... 2 16 

19 202 

C. — ^TSAOHEBS IN AOKICULTURAL SOHOOLS 70B GiRLS. 

Many of the women teachers in the agricultural schools and 
courses for girls, described above, hold diplomas ; the most usual 
appear to be the primary school teacher's diploma, a leaving 
diploma from an icde mSnagire agriccle^ a diploma for dairy work. 

A coufB de perfectionnement for women teachers in agricultural Temporary 
and housewifery schools and in peripatetic dairy schools was held ^'"**- 
during the summer holidays in 1902 and 1903 at the Scole supirieure 
fagncuUure for girls at H6verle. In 1902 twenty teachers attended. 
Three or four lessons were given every day on the subjects of 
domestic economy, education, the scientific principles upon which 
dairy- work and cheese-making are based, book-keeping, poultry- 
farming and horticulture. 

In 1903 an examination was instituted for intending teachers Special 
in peripatetic dairy schools. The examination includes : A. — a Diploma, 
theoretic test on the subjects taught in the special course at Hiverl^ ; 
B. — a practical test in domestic economy and dairy work ; C. — ^a 
teaching test, consisting of two lessons to be given by each candi- 
date, followed by questions on pedagogic principles, and on the 
special methods of teaching the subjects which are included in the 
temporary dairy courses. Candidates must obtain at least half tiie 
marks allotted to each test (A. — 50 marks, B. — 20 marks, C— 
30 marks), ai^d two-thirds of the total number of marks. In order 
to sit for the examinaticm candidates must be at least eighteen 
years of age, must have a primary school teacher's diploma, and 
the leaving diploma from an agricultural and housewifery school 
or a dairy school. 

D.— Speoial Courses for Farmers' Wives. 
The Department of Agriculture subsidises adult courses in 
many branches of agriculture for men. In 1902 an experiment was 
made, with great success, to hold adult courses for women. The 
subjects included in the courses were : domestic economy, hygiene 
dairy-farming, household and farm accounts, poultry-keeping, 
gardening, the making of preserves. The total number of lessons 
was 281, the total number of women who attended 16,312, making 
an average attendance of fifty-eight per lesson. 
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CJONCLUSION. 

fn the preceding pages an attempt has been made to outline the 
l^enaral aims and methods of the domestic education of girls in 
those Belgian schools which, to a greater or less extent, are under 
•State control. 

It will have been seen that some training for home life is given 
in all primary, secondary and technical schools, in proportion to 
the age and capacity of the pupils and to the claims of their general 
education and all-round development ; and further, that, beginning 
with informal talks and the practice of good habits— as much moral 
as domestic training— this instruction is gradually developed, 
with constant co-ordination with other subjects and applications 
to daily life, and always with the one fundamental and guiding 
principle, until it finds complete development in the special house- 
wifery schools. 

Although great attention is paid to methods of teaching, to the 
necessity for pedagogic as well as practical training of the 
teachers,* to the broad intellectual and moral education of the 
children, it is primarily and avowedly as an efEort towards social - 
reform that this education is promoted and encouraged. j 

Education is not considered to be a pedagogic training of the 
faculties as an end in itself, but a direct preparation of children 
for their actual future lives ; hence girls as well as boys require a 
basis of general education and, in addition, some special teaching 
for what will, in all probability, be their life occupations or 
careers. The normal life of the woman being wifehood and mother- 
hood, the girl's future needs, her future opportunities, demand, 
in addition to sound health of body and mind, practical ability 
and manual skill. 

The aim, therefore, is to train and develop the character and 
ability of girls, to help them to become upright, capable and 
adaptable women, to show them how attractive and fruitful 
their daily opportunities and duties may be, to prove to husbands 
and fathers how happy the home can be imder the hands of a 
capable and good woman, and by these means to lessen attend- 
ance at the public-house, to ameliorate the material conditions 
of existence, to increase family afEection, — in a word, to help to 

* It will have been noted that there are no special trainiiig sohooli for 
teaohers of domesiio eoonomy. Holiday oonrses to Bome extent meet this 
want, especially when they are taken by teaohera who are already trained and 
experienced in primacy or secondary Bchool work. . . 
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build up home and family life wliich is, after all, tlie basis of 
national life.* 

It is not so much by moral disquisitions as by example, not by 
filling the girls with vague ideals of their future mission but by 
training hand and mind to be alert in the performance of daily 
duties, that the desired end is sought. It is not only, if primarily, 
in the housewifery school that this is to be accomplished ; there is 
no branch of education that may not be brought to bear upon the 
end in view. 

If it is asked how far the anticipated results have aiready been 
realised, there is sufficient evidence that in individual cases, and in 
localities where schools have existed for some years, the aim of the 
founders has been amply fulfilled. The organisation is, compara- 
tively, of too recent a date, the evils it seeks to combat of too great 
a magnitude, for a marked national reform to have been accom- 
plished ; for this we must wait at least another generation. In 
estimating progress it must always be remembered, moreover, 
that although the movement receives its inspiration and 
support from the central department, it depends, in 
fact, upon locfil effort. In no case has the Department of 
Industry and Labour taken the initiative in establishing 
schools and classes ; this has been left to communes, local 
committees, private bodies, and individuals. It is believed that 
technical and housewifery schools should always be established in 
neighbourhoods where their need is felt, that they must be organ- 
ised according to local requirements and in response to local 
demands. The difference of race enters into this question of local 
requirements. The characteristics of the Flemish and the Wal- 
loons are still distinctively maintained^ and a line can be drawn 
between the predominantly Flemish and Walloon districts ; the co- 
existmce of these two races, each with its own peculiar difficulties 
and individual standards and needs, must present a problem of 
considerable difficulty, if it is also a source of national strength. 

Progress is, for many reasons, likely to be continuous. The en- 
thusiasm, experience, and untiring labours of the chief authorities 
concerned, — ^the gradual raising of the standard of teaching,— the 
increasing desire for education and improvement among the working 

* 1 have not dealt with the instniction in hygiene, as speoiaUy applied to 
temperance teaching, which is given to both boys and girls in Belgian Schools, 
as this teaching, important as it is from the point of view of home life, is not 
properly speaking a branch of housewifery instruction. Lectures on the 
subject are given in schools, teqpiperance leagues formed, priae essays written, 
and so forth- As has been mentioned, in the ieoles mSnag^es some teaching 
on the subject is included, naturally and without effort, as a normal part of 
the theory lessons, but it is by practice rather than precept that the attempt 
is made in these schools to combat the evil, and, of set purpose, this instruc- 
tion is not thrust into the foreground, nor is there any avowed anti -alcoholic 
campaign among the pupils. 

It may also be mentioned here that a paper on -' School Hygiene in 
Brussels," by Miss J. D. Montgomery, was published in Vol. 2 of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects (1808). 

9088. I 
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clasBcs themselves, — the socialist movement on the one hand, with 
its claim for privileges and its gradual realisation of its own need 
of improvement before these privileges can be grasped, — the strong 
religious party, on the other hand, with its experience and know* 
ledge of the use of practical means to attain spiritual ends, — ^the 
fact that Belgium, as a nation, is still young, with a position to 
maintain among older and greater neighbours, — are aU forces 
making for progress. 

In conclusion, the following extract gives once more the aim 
and id^ of the domestic education of girls in Belgium ; the 
quot^ition is. from M. Jlombaut, who is virtually responsible for the 
origin and development of the special housewifery schools. 
There is no need to apologise for returning to what has already 
been emphasised in these pages ; not only is it the mainspring of 
the work in Belgium and the guiding principle with teachers and 
authorities at ^ every turn, but it is precisely, so it seema to me, 
what makes the experience of Belgium in this direction of 
peculiar interest and value to England. 

'' Vous savez que dans ces demidres eccles [ecoles menageres] nout 
avom le ferme disir de former de braves fiUes qui tiendrorU, hrsqu^eUes 
se marierofU, leur petit menage avec ordre, propriete et economic. 

'* Je caresse une idee, et je m>ets tout en oeuvre pour la realiser : 
c^est de former dans nos icdes industrieUes et professionnelles des 
hommes instruits, aptes, riflichis, ranges, artisans de la prosperite 
gfyheride, et d" autre part, d'oUenir, par Venseignement pratique que nous 
donnons dans nos ecoles menagdres, des femmes econjomea, prevoyantes, 
edairies et renseignees sur leur mission famUiale, pouvant par le 
tnariage assurer le honheur du foyer et servir d^eocemple aux autres 
travaUhurs. . . . Ce rCest peui-etre qu^un beau reve mais fespere 
oependafU qu^il se realisera bientot.^^ 

I desire to express my warm thanks for the help and kindness 
I received, to M. Eugene Rombaut, Inspecteur Giniral de Ven- 
seignerkent Industriel et Professionnd, Mile. C. Van Gfehuchten and 
Mile. E. Henckels, Inspectrices de Vensiegnement mSnager ; also to 
officers at the Ministire de VlnUrieur et de rinstrudion puUique, 
especially M. le Direeteur 64nSral, Administration de Fenseignement 
moyen, M. le Direeteur General, Administration de Venseignement 
primaire, and M.Charles Remy, Direeteur ; to M. C. Mestdagh-Beau- 
court, Inspecteur Principal de Ver^eignement primaire (Brussels) ; 
Mile. M. Gilias, Inspedrice de Fenseignem^nt des ouvrages manuds ; 
M. U £chevin de VInstruction puMique et des Beaux-Arts, Admini- 
stration communale de Bruxelles ; Madame Claeys, Directrice de 
ricole Bischoffsheim ; and to all those directresses and teachers 
whose schools I visited for their invariable kindness and courtesy. 

Finally, I may mention that, unless otherwise mentioned, the 
official reports and other literature to which refer^ice is made 
in this paper may bo consulted at the Board of Education 
Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, London, S.W. 

August, 1905. Helen E. Mathbbon. 
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.VPPENDIX A. 

Ministerial Circular, September 1st, 1887, 

ON 
THE TeACHINQ op DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HOUSEHOLD WORK 

IN Primary Schools and Adult Schools for Girls.* 



September let, 1887. 
Monsieur It Gouverneur, 

I have the honour to send you herewith an order concerning the teaching 
of domestic economy and household work in primary schools and adult 
schools for girls. 

I beg that you will bring this order, by means of the Memorial adminia- 
tralif, to the knowledge of the communal administraticms, and that you will 
take the necessary measures for communicating it to (women) teachers in 
commimal and adopted schools. 

Inspectors and inspectresses will receive it through me. 

I count on your active co-operation. Monsieur le Oouvemeur, in encouraging 
communal administrations to undertcJce the preparation of girls in our com- 
munal schools for household work. 

The Minister of the Interior 
and of Public Education, 

Thonissen. 

Order concerning the te<ich%ng of domestic economy and household 
work in primary schools and adidt schools for girls. 

1. — Gbnbral CJoiraiDBBATIONS; ■ 

The necessity of associating the school with the family in the work of 
domestic education is recognised generally to-day. In Belgium, as in Eng- 
land, in Germany, in France, in Switzerland, it is understood that if it is neces- 
sary to make girls intelligent and good, to teach them reading, writing and 
arithmetic, it is also indispensable to make them love and practise house- 
hold work. Differences of opinion begin when it is a question of deciding 
how far the primary school should intervene. 

Some people confine themselves to demanding that the teacher should 
accustom the children to order and cleanliness, that she should make them 
familiar with the principles of prudence, of domestic economy and hygiene 
by means of talks given occasionally in connection with rea^g, dictation, 
writing, etc. 

Others are not content with these simple talks : they demand that the pri- 
mary school should teach .actual household occupations, principles of feeding 
and cooking. 

It is obviously a misconception of the mission of the primary school to 
wish to turn it into a housewifery or a cookery school. The demands of 
general education, the variety of compulsory subjects, the small number 
of schbol years, the irregular attendance, the insufficient preparation of the 
teachers, the difficulty of organising the practical part of household work 

*Minist^e de PInterieur et de rinstruction PuUique,— Administration de 
rEnseignement Primaire^^Enseignement de VSoonomie Domestiqut et des 
Travaux du Mhiage, — Circulaire n MM, Us Oovem^urs de province, 
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in large classes, the expense — all these are reasons against the teaching of 
practical household work in schools where the pupils are generally under 
twelve years of age. 

But there is a reform which could be introduced at once into many primary 
schools, and which would easily become general at no distant date by means 
of some administratiye and pedagogic measures : it is the substitation of regular 
instruction in the principles of domestic economy and hygiene for the occa- 
sional lessons which are given to-day. The new course ought to be based 
on a dearly defined syllabus and to be cJlowed a suitable time in the 
curriculum. 

It is not an educaticm of words that is needed, but a real education of 
things. The teacher should give inductive and practical lessons with prac- 
tical demonstrations ; she should explain and demonstrate not^only in tite 
schoolroom, but also, as f ar aa possible, in the kitchen, dining-room, bed- 
room, and in the garden. She should try to inspire the children with a 
taste for manual occupations, and should encourage them to help their 
mothers in those domestic tasks which are not beyond their powers. 

Taught in this spirit, the principles of domestic economy and hygiene 
would prepare the girls for apprenticeship in household occupations und» 
their mother's direction. 

The teaching of needlework, of the most important laws of hygiene and 
the most useful principles of domestic economy, the application of the 
methods which are most likely to develop in the pupils t£e moral quaKties 
of the good housewife, this is the contribution which the primary school 
can make to the domestic education of girls. 

It will be necessary in many communes to go farther in the direction of 
practical instruction in household work, and to have recourse to one of tiie 
three following methods of organisation : — 

(1) The housewifery class (dasae menaghrt) attached to the primary 

school, open two half -days a week for girls of the upper 
standard (children of 11| or 12 to 14 years of age). 

(2) The adult school; 

(3) The special housewifery school (kde menaghre). 
We will speak later of these institutions. -'> 

2.— Thb Prdcaby School P&ofxb. 

It will only be possible to draw np a syllabus of instruction in the principks 
of domestic economy and hygiene for primary schools eJtex numerous 
experiments and some years' experience. 

In giving advice on the subject, the Government does not intend to present 
a model syllabus which is to serve as a guide under all conditions, but only 
to offer suggestions that may be helpful to communal authorities and school- 
mistresses, reserving the further consideration of the syllabus iaH the 
experimental period can be considered closed. 

Let us examine what it is advisable to teach in the three standards of 
the primary school 

Lotoer Standard, 

As the children in this standard are so young (6 to 8 years old), it is not 
possible to give them special lessons in domestic economy and hygiene. 
But as in the first days of spring the seeds are sown which produce the summer 
flowers, so in the mind and heart of children, from the lowest class onwards, 
should be set the germs of good habits and moral qualities. 

The familiar talks about school and home subjects, of which the principal 
aim is to teach the children correct speech, as well as various school 
occupations, should provide the teacher with numerous opportunitieB for 
teaching the little girls habits of order and cleanliness. 

Inspired by froebelian ideas the teacher should try to invent house- 
hold games, and games with a doll, which are both instructive and entertain- 
ing, especially entertaining. These games, accompanied by Httle scmgs, 
would create a liking for household occupations, and would prepare the 
way for instruction properly so-called. 
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Middle Standard. 

The first series of object lessons or familiar talks on simple, interesting 
and praotical subjects idionld be given in the classes of this standard. 

The sabject will supply the teacher with abundant opportunities of in- 
troducing variety into these talks and lessons. The teacher must avoid 
anything which could result in the children attempting at home to do work 
that would be dangerous at their age. Thus, for instance, she would not 
explain, in the middle standard, how to light a fire, or how to light and 
extinguish a lamp. 

The following syllabus, proposed as an experiment, can be adapted by 
the teacher to the needs of the locality. 

A. — ^Objeot lessons or familiar talks preparatory to insiaructian in domestic 
economy and hygiene. 

L Order and cteanUness. — Personal cleanliness. Care that the little 
girl should take of her clothes, of her school belongings. 

n. CUardiness of the dwelling.— Biooma and brushes. To show how 
to sweep and to clean the school^ the kitchen. — ^To dust; danger of using 
a feather brush. 

HL VenUtaJtion, — ^Why rooms should be ventilated. When and how 
to ventilate the schoolroom and the different parts of a house. 

rV. Hygienic advice for the child, — Danger of exposing oneself to a draught 
of having wet feet, of being too near the fire, of wearing woollen scarves 
and caps in rooms, of eating unripe fruit, of drinking when perspiring, etc. 

V. Fvmittare and tOensils. — ^Names of the principal pieces of funiiture 
necessary for each part of the house. 

Talks on the use and care of some kitchen utensils. 
Scales ; exercises in weighing. 

VI. Very simple talks on some food substances. 
Vn. Talks on the principal vegetables. 

Vin. To lay the table for breakfast and dinner. To serve, to clear away. 

B.— 'Little Household Duties to be done at Home. 
The teacher should try to gain the co-operation of the mothers in encourag- 
ing the children to perform various little duties at home, such as the follow- 
ing:— 

1. To sweep the kitchen, the room ; 

2. To dust the furniture ; 

3. To prepare the vegetables ; 

4. To peel the potatoes ; 

5. To help to lay the table ; 

6. To wash cups and plates ; 

7. To practise dressing themselves and doing their hair without help 
from others ; 

8. To help to dress their younger brothers and sisters ; 

9. To do little things in the garden : to weed, water, cut vegetables, 
make bunches of flowers to decorate the dresser, the table, etc. 

V 

upper Standard. 
In the upper standard it is essential that this instruction should be ex- 
tended. While continuing to give it in the form of object lessons and familiar 
talks, the whole series of tal^ should form a little course in hygiene and 
domestic economy. The teacher must not confine herself to showing things 
and explaining their use ; she should also do a certain number of domestio 
taflks before ti^ pupils and make them repeat these tasks at home, under the 
direction of their mothers. In order to make these lessons more effective, 
she should make use of reading, writing and dictation lessons ; she shoukl 
apply arithmetic to household accounts ; above all, she must take oara that 
t^e educative opportunities of daily occurrence develop the moral qualities 
of the housewife and prepare for the accomplishment of domestic duties. 
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The following syllaboB oould guide her in the performance of her task :— 

A.— Principles of Hygiene and Domestic Economy. 
Talks and readings on the most interesting and the most practical suhjecU 
of the following categories : — 

I. Personal cleanliness ; washing, baths ; 

II. Clothes ; care of them ; hygienic advice, fiimj^ity in drees ; ' 
UI. HeaHiiy conditjcms of the dwelling. Causes of vitiation of the air. 

Ventilation. Cleanliness ; 
rV. Care of furniture ; 

V. Heating and lighthig ; practical advice ; 

VI. Drinking water ; filter ; 

VII. Very simple ideas on the nutritive valuis of the principal foods, on 
their properties and their preservation. Drinks. Pernicious effects of 
narcotic drinks ; 

Vni. Ideas on some substances used for washmg and ironing linen, for 
taking stains out of garments. 

B. — ^Household Occupations. 

The mistress should teach inductively a selection of household occupatians. 
She should explain the work and do it herself before the pupils, whom she 
should urge to practise in their turn at home. Every fortnight each pupil 
ought to give an account of the practical work which she has done at home 
imder her mother's direction. 

The following is a list of occupations to be taught as completely as local 
circumstances permit : — 

1. To clean the stove;— 2. to prepare and light the fire; — 3. to 
clean and trim the lamps ; — 4. to sweep and clean tiie kitchen, the living 
room ; — 5. to dust ; — 6. care of the bedroom ; — 7. care of wooden 
furniture ; — 8. cleaning kitchen utensils, taMe service, etc. ; — ^9. washing 
small articles of lingerie and of dress ; — 10. to Uf the table. 
In addition^ for rural achoola: — 1. Work in the vegetable garden;— 2. 
preservation of Tegetables ; — 3. care of the dairy ; — 4. advice oa the 
making of butter, how to adapt it for provisions; — 5. advice on the 
making of bread, etc. 

It is not possible to insist too much upon the teacher making use in her 
lessons of the opportunities offered by the furniture and utensils of her own 
home, by the work and products of her garden, by the daily incidents of 
domestic life. This practical method once adopted, she will easily find new 
methods of induction and demonstration. 

By preserving great simplicity in all her lessons the teacher will not forget 
that she must communicate ideas that are instructive, useful, directly appli- 
cable to the management of a home, and reject from her teaching everything 
purely theoretic, as well as things which the girl knows already or which she 
learns for herself without the least effort. 

She must not lose sight of the intellectual culture of the pupils. She should 
encourage them to observe, to compare, to reason for themselves, to expresi 
their observations and reflections in clear, precise and correct speech. 

C. — ^Needlework. 

Needlework is an essential part of instruction in domestic economy and 
hygiene. The Government has already taken, as regards this subject, the 
measures necessary to ensure success. 

It is for communal authorities, inspectors, inspectresses, to see that the 
syllabus is properly carried out. They are entitled to demand that the 
teachers devote to practical work at least the time indicated in the model 
syllabus ; that they teach according to the simultaneous method, especially 
when demonstrating, explaining, working before the pupils ; tiiat they use 
largely inductive methods and drawing ; that they pay particular attention 
to lessons and exercises dealing witii cutting out and wAnHing clothes. 
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3.— The Ciassub Menagsbb to be attached to the Fbdcaby School. 

The simplest and the least costly way of oiganising practical instruction 
in domestic work, is to attach a dasse menagere to the primary school proper, 
under the following conditions : — 

Two afternoons a week, Wednesday and Saturday for instance, the pupils 
of the upper standard, or of the highest class of this standard, when it includes 
two school years (children from 11^ or 12 to 14 years of age)« could learn 
practical household work in the school-mistress' house or in some other place 
containing at least a kitchen and a laundry provided with the necessary ap- 
pliances. The furniture and apparatus ought to be as simple as possible, for 
it is a question of training future housewives, chiefly for working-men's and 
labourers' families, and not cooks for rich people. 

The hygiene and domestic economy lessons could be given according to the 
syllabus laid down above for the upper standard of the primary school 

The practical work would include keeping the dwelling and furniture clean 
and tidy, washing, bleaching, and ironing linen, and cooking ; in the country, 
making bread and care of the kitchen garden must be added. 

Whenever circumstances permit great services would be rendered by 
teaching the girls also the care of children and sick persons. 

By preference, the practical instruction would be given by the primary 
schoolmistress or the assistant mistress, provided that she ia competent. She 
would know better than anyone else how to maintain discipline, to hold the 
children's attention, to make the lessons interesting and agreeable, to explain 
clearly and precisely and to make the work educative. 

The expenses for kitchen and laundry apparatus would amount to about 
400-500 francs. 

The girls should bring from home the linen to wash and iron, but the 
commune or the school managers would pay the expenses of cookery in- 
struction, which could be restricted annually to a sum of about 150 francs for 
very twenty pupils, if a wise economy is practised. 

Great import-ance should be attached to the question of economy ; the 
future housewife must learn to prepare, with the modest family means, 
better and more nourishing food ; the cost price of each dish per person must 
always be calculated. 

Instruction in cooking should include the preparation of meals suitable for 
a working man's family, and some for a middle-class household. 

It will only be possible to formulate a more or less definite syllabus for the 
cookery course after an experimental period of some years. 
. Nothing will be easier than to use the dishes prepared. In the institution 
there will be Uttle cooks endowed with an excellent appetite, who will be glad 
to have some refreshment or supper before going home. Often also, side by 
side with the primary school, there is an infant school where the food prepared 
in the daase minag^e would be received with pleasure. It would also be an 
excellent way of reducing the expense of cookmg instruction to buy the food 
prepared by the girls and to distribute it among the infant school children. 
It would also be possible to use it, in certain communes, for the old people 
supported by the administration hospitalise. 

In the communes where there are several primary schools for girls it is 
not necessary to organise a dasse minagire for each schooL If necessary, 
a single class of this kind could be used by the pupils of five primary schools ; 
each of the five upper standards receive two half -days' practical instruction 
a week. The housewifery teacher should have mie whole day's rest, Thursday 
for instance. 

4.— Time to be Devoted to Insteuction ibt Dobiestio Economy akd 
Household Work.— Some Sogplifications to xntboduce into the 
General Curriculum or t^e Primary School. 
Middle Standard, — ^Two weekly lessons, of half an hour each, should be 

given, and the teacher could connect these with the lessons in mother-tongue. 
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Upper Standard.— To obtain good resolts, at least two half-houn — ^tliree 
would not be too much — ^must be devoted to domestio economy every week. 

Ab in the middle standard, one of these lessons would be attached to tbe 
mother-tongue course ; the second half -hour could be taken from the time 
appropriate to history and geography ; the third, from the time for optional 
subjects. 

Cl<use menaghre. — ^Domestic economy and practical work should be. taught 
twice a week, from 2.30 till 4.30 in the afternoon, for instance, in the summer 
half-year, and from 2 till 4 o'clock during the winter six months. From 
1 o'clock till 2 or 2.30 there would be a lesson of general instruction and a 
recreation. 

In the interests of the children's and the teacher's health, the Thursday 
afternoon half -holiday ought to be retained. 

The teaching of housewifery would therefore occupy four hours a week, 
which would be deducted from the time at present devoted to various subjects. 

The following reductions would be made : — 

One hour from the time devoted to mother-tongue; 

Half-an-hour from the time devoted to arithmetic ; 

•Half-an-hour from the time devoted to geography and history; 

Two hours from the time devoted to optional subjects. 

It is not sufficient to take the time necessary for domestio economy and 
household work from the hours devoted to certain subjects in the curriculum 
of the upper standards. The introduction of a new subject of instruction 
entails, as a necessary consequence, the modification of the syllabus of some 
other subjects, in order to avoid overburdening the children. 

[Here follows an account of the simplifications which it is considered ad- 
visable to introduce into the syllabus for arithmetic, geography, Belgiaa 
history, geometric forms ; as regards natural science the circular proceeds] : — 

Principles of natural science — ^These principles often serve as a foundation 
for, and almost always as auxiliaries to instruction in domestio economy and 
hygiene. 

It does not seem possible to curtail the actual syllabus, which is very simple, 
of the principles of natural histoiy ; for girls, however, there would be no 
objection to concentrating the teaching of the first principles of physics on the 
most important subjects mentioned below : — 

1. Some general properties of bodies : divisibility, porousness, com- 
pressibility and elasticity ; 

2. Lever of the first kind ; balance ; 

3. Atmospheric pressure ; barometer ; suction-pump ; 

4. Expansion of bodies ; thermometer ; 
6. The solar spectrum ; 

6. Simple explanation of the principal meteors. 

5.— Classb MBirAoiBB FOB Adxtlt GmLS. 

Instruction in household work is, by its nature, much more appropriate for 
adult pupils than for primary school children. Towards the age of 12 to 14 
the girls possess, if they have been well directed, suitable general know- 
ledge ; their physical powers have developed, they have acquired the taste for 
manual work : it is the moment to finish their preparation for domestic life. 

The following shows what, in its main features, could be the organisation of 
a classe menagere for adult girls : — 

A. — Rural Communes. 

The class would be held during the whole school year, except at the times 
of hay -making, harvest, the potato crop, etc. 
The complete course would occupy two years. 

First Year. 

One day a loeek, for one hour (Sunday, for instance) : Hygiene and domestio 
economy lessoz^. 
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One day a week, for two hours (Thursday, for instanoe) : — ' ' .^ 

A. — In i0»9i<er.-r-Keeping the dwelling and furniture clean. Washing and 

ironing linen. Needlework, principally cutting out and making ordinary 

garments and mending linen and clothes ; 
B.—In wnuner, — ^Wotk in the kitchen garden. In bad weather the pupils 

could do needlework. 

Second Year. 

One day a week, for one hour (Sunday, for instanoe) : Hygiene and domestic 
economy lesson. 
One day a week, for two houra (Thursday, for instance) : — 

A. In winter. — ^Practical cooking ; 

B. In eummer. — ^Kitchen gardening and practical cooking. 

B.— Towns. 

The daase minagire would be open for nine or ten months a year, from 
October to July. 
The complete course would occupy two years. 

First Year. 

Sunday or another day, for one how : Hygiene and domestic economy lesson. 

Thursday or another day, for t%oo hours : Keeping the dwelling and furniture 
clean. Washing cmd ironing linen. Needlework, principally cutting out and 
making ordinary garments and mending linen and clothes. 

Second Year. 

Sunday or another day, for one hour : Hygiene and domestic economy lesson. 
Thursday or another day, for two hours : Practical cooking ; care of children 
and sick persons. 

The hygiene and domestic economy lessons should be based on the syllabus 
for the upper standard of primary schools, which could be developed according 
to need. 

The pupils should bring the linen and articles of clothing to be washed. 

Great care should be given to the mending of linen and clothes. 

Lessons would be given on cutting out and making the following articles : 
bed linen, ordinary apron with cuffs for a girl, woman's chemise, girl's drawers, 
dressing-gown, child's dress,' workman's blouse, man's shirt, little boy's 
trousers and shirt, girl's dress. 

As in the cUuse menagire attached to the primary school, cooking suitable 
for a woiking class home should generally be taught, as well as a certain number 
of preparations for a middle^lass household. 

In the country, practical instruction should be given in gardening* the 
choice of vegetables and fruits, the care of them and methods of preserving 
them. By keeping a good vegetable and fruit garden the intelligent housewife 
should create varied resources for the family's meals. It is, therefore, suitable 
to teach the care of a kitchen garden, where these resources are created, before 
teaching the art of cooking which makes use of them. 



The Ministerial Circular of the 29th July, 1887, concerning adult schools, 
provides for the organisation, by the communes, of special courses, among 
which appear courses of domestic economy, needlework and other household 
work. The provisions of the r^ement4ype annexed to this circular are 
therefore appUcable to dosses nUnagtres for adults. 

The Government, upon whom the duty of ensuring the pedagogic prepara- 
tion of communal teachers is legally imposed, will take the measures necessary 
for the organisation, in good conditions, of the teaching of household work in 
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training colleges.* It n^ill hold, as it has already done for needlewock, tem- 
porary normal courses of domestic economy and of household occupations for 
women teachers already in office. It will also consider the possibility of 
granting special support to communes which attach dasm nUnagirea to their 
girls' schools, or which establish dtMses nUnaghea for adults. 



This is not the place to discuss the granges ecoUs mhiagh'es, which haro 
their own organisation and a derelopment bey<Hid the scope of primary 
education. These institutions are by nature technical sdiools {koUa pro- 
fessionneUes) and belong, as regards State inspection and grants, to the 
Ministire de V Agriculture, de V Industrie et des Travaux pMica. 

Brussels, 1st September, 1887. 

The Minister of the Interior and of Public Education, 

Thonisssh. 

* " Instruction relative a Venseignement de riconamie domesti^ue et des 
travaux du mhMge dans les ecdes normales d'instUtUrices " was issued by the 
Minister of the Interior and of Public Education, on the following day {Sept. 
2nd, 1887). 
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APPENDIX B. 

Hygiene Syllabus for Primary Schools. 

Prinoiples of hygiene are inchided among the oompolsory. subjects for 
primary schools receiving State grants. The following syllabus, to which 
one hour a week is supposed to be given in each school year, is that given 
in the model course issued by the Department of the Interior and ^blio 
Education in 1897, and largely adopted by the communes. 

It will be remembered Uiat each standard (or degrS) covers two school 
years. 

Principles of Hygieke. 

Lower Standard, 
Very simple and very demenkury talks on the following subjects : 
Cleanliness in the dwelling. 
Benewal of the air in rooms, etc. 

Danger of drinking river or rain water ; — of drinking while in a state of 
perspiration. 
Precautions to take against great heat or against intense cold. 
Cleanliness of garments and of school materials and books. 
Care of the organs of sight and hearing. 
Some rules concerning the use of foods and drinks. 
Cleanliness of the skin, the mouth, the head. 
Precautions to take in games and recreations. 
First aid in cases of bums. 

Middle Standard. 

Danger of damp dwellings. 

Necessity of suitable ventilation in the various parts of the dwelling ; — 
danger of draughts. 

Boiling and filtering suspected water. 

Some precautions concerning the heating of rooms. 

Choice of garments according to variations of temperature. 

Choice and use of a good lamp. 

Necessity of sufficient nourishment^ varied and taken regularly. — Use 
of beer and coffee. — ^Adulterations of milk and butter. 

Danger of alcoholic drinks : (Alcohol does not nourish ; — ^it is a poison ; — 
it leads sometimes to crime and madness). 

Washing and baths. 

Salutary influence of moderate work. — Conditions of beneficial sleep. 

First aid in oases of bums, stings, hemorrhage, asphyxia, mdigestion. 

Precautions to take against measles, small-pox, scarlet fever. 

Some methods of disinfection in epidemics. 

Upper Standard. 

1. The Dwdling.--8oiU materials, general oonditions. 

2. Air. — ^Atmospheric air ; vitiated air ; ocmfined air ; airing and ventila- 
tion. 

3. Ifofer.— Drinking water ; contaminated water ; boiling and filtering ; 
use and abuse of water. 

4. HeaL — ^Firing and heating apparatus; clothing; foot-gear. 
6. Lighl. — ^Natural and artificial Ughting. 

6. Food. — Rules essential to good nourishment ; use of drinks ; corrup- 
tion and adulteration of foods and drinks. — Alcoholism ; its ravages from 
the physical, intellectual, and moral point of view. 

7. Excretions.--Caie of the skin, tiie mouth, the head, etc. — Baths. 

8. Exercise. — ^Work, games, gymnastics, rest. 

9. Accidents. — First aid to give in cases of wounds, sprains, hemorrhage, 
poisoning. 

10. Contagious tUneMe^.— Preventive measures; disinfectants. 
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APPENDIX a 



Equipmbnt fob Nebdlbwobk and DoMEsno Economy 
Courses in Secondary Schools. 

(From the departmental ciroular to the direotcesseB of the State ieoUi 
moyennes for girli, March Slat, 



A.--D0MS8T10 Economy Coubss. 
List of artiolee neoessary in a aohool with an average of forty pupils. 

1. — Premises. 

The school ought to be able to provide at least two rooms, of which one 
would serve as kitchen, the other as bedroom, and, if necessaiy, as dining- 
room. 

2. — FumUwre. 





Names of the Articles. 


il 


Is 

2 8S 


n 






< 


d' 


^w 


I. 


Brush for sweeping (cocoa-nut fibre), with 










handle 


I 


1-60 


1-60 


2. 


Brush for sweeping (bristles), with handle 


1 


3-60 


3-60 


3. 


Scrubbing brush, with handle 




2 


1-26 


2-60 


4. 


Scrubbing brush (for the hand) 




4 


0-46 


1-80 


5. 


Crescent brush .... 




1 


3-25 


3-25 


6. 


Brush for cleaning stoves 




2 


1-60 


300 


7. 


Wool brush for cleaning lamp glasses 




2 


0-60 


100 


8. 


Dust-pan 




1 


0-60 


060 


9. 


Zinc pail 




4 


0-75 


3 00 


10. 


Dust sheets 




2 


3-76 


7-60 


11. 


Dishcloths 




6 


0-26 


1-60 


12. 


Sponge 




4 


1*20 


4-80 


13. 


Wash-leather .... 




3 


1-60 


4-60 


14. 


Polishing cloths - - - - 




4 


0-30 


1-20 


15. 


Soap-dish 




3 


0-50 


1-60 


16. 


Sheet of emery-paper 




12 


0-10 


1-20 


17. 


Pair of scissors .... 




1 


1-20 


1-20 


18. 


Small clothes-horse for towels 




1 


1-50 


1-60 


19. 


Large clothes-horse for various articles of ^ 


lingeHi 


i I 


6-60 


6*60 


20. 


Tub 




2 


250 


600 


21. 


Trivet 




2 


2-60 


6-00 


22. 


Steps (six steps) 




1 


12-00 


1200 


23. 


Ck>pper caldron 




1 


6-50 


6*60 


24. 


Wooden chair 




10 


4-00 


40-00 


26. 


Shelf with bracket and six hooks - 




2 


1-60 


3-20 


26. 


Dresser 




1 


30-00 


30-00 


27. 


Kitchen table 




1 


16-00 


1600 


28. 


Dining-table 




1 


3000 


30-00 


29. 


Small kitchen table 


1 


10-00 


10 00 



Prancs. 



Housewifery Equipment, Secondary Schocla. 
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Names of the Articles. 



o 



3 <o 



1| 

1^ 



30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 



Cooking stove, with accessories 

Spice box - - - . 

Wooden spoons of different sizes 

Knife-bocurd, etc. - 

Frying-pan - - - - 

Dish stand .... 

Saucepan stand ... 

Salt-box .... 

Hieproof china-ware dish 

Tartiet mould 

Tart dish .... 

Mould with a cover for bain'inarie 

Mould for various cakes 

Grater .... 

Wooden pestle 

Soup strainer ... 

Strainer for sauces 

Coffee-mill .... 

Coffee measure ... 

Set of five liquid measures - 

Gridiron .... 

Ladle and skimmer of enamelled iron 

Dripping-i>an (enamelled) 

EnamelkMl coffee-pot 

Ring with bag for the coffee-pot 

Soup kettle .... 

Saucepans of different sizes (enamelled iron) 

Enamelled pan, for frying 

Teapot (fireproof) 

Salad utensils (of box-wood) - 

Corkscrew .... 

Table knives - . . . 

Dessert knives 

Bread knife .... 

Knife for paring vegetables - 

Spoons and forks - 

Coffee spoons ... 

Nickel knife-rests ... 

Enamelled bowl for vegetables 

Enamelled tea-kettle 

Mincing board ... 

Mincing knife ... 

Scales (5 kilog.), with weights 

Cruet-stand (oil^ vinegar, salt, musi 

Gridiron for Brussels gaufres 

Gridiron for Brussels gaufreUea 

Tableau de honeherie * on varnished linen 

Complete crockery table service, twelve people 

Complete coffee service . . . . 



itard) 



12 

12 

1 

4 

12 

12 

12 

2 



70-00 
2-60 

1-60 
1-56 
0-65 
0-30 
0-90 
2-00 
016 
0-60 
3-26 
1-40 
0-30 
0-90 
1-75 
0-65 
3-75 
0-25 
3-00 
1-00 
0-45 
1-45 
2-36 
0-50 
10 
00 
00 
25 
26 
2-26 
0-70 



3 

3 

4- 

1- 

1- 



0- 
1- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
1- 



66 
60 
26 
76 
35 
■60 
■60 
3-85 
1-20 
2-50 
12 00 
4-00 
2-00 
2-60 
5-60 
26-00 
7-60 



70-00 
2-60 
200 
1-60 
1-65 
1-10 
0-60 
0-90 
2-00 
0-90 
1-20 
3-25 
1-40 
0-30 
0-90 
1-75 
0-65 
3-75 
0-25 
300 
100 
0-90 
1-45 
2-35 
0-50 
3-10 

18-00 
4-00 
1-26 
1-25 
2-25 
8-40 
7-80 
1-60 
1-00 
900 
4-20 
600 
3-00 
3-85 
1-20 
2-60 

12-00 
4-00 
2-00 
2-50 
6-50 

26-00 
7-60 



* This chart is a large wall sheet on which are displayed an ox, and the 
yariouB joints and portions of beef» named; similarly for a sheep, etc. 
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Names of the Articles. 



i 

o 



s ® ® 
2f>t, 






79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 



Beer glasses 

Wine glasses 

Water bottle 

Cromb tray with brush 

Pastry board with roller 

Glass pots for jam .... 

Irons 

Stands for irons 

Ironing board 

Cover for ironing board 

Linen basket 

Kit<^en towels 

Dusters 

Table linen (one table-cloth, twelve napkins) 

Linen cupboard 

Spring bedstead 

Mattress, bolster and pillow • 
Sheets, blanket, and coverlet 

Total estimated expense 



12 

12 

2 

1 

1 
6 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

12 

12 

1 

1 

1 



0*20 

0-20 

1-60 

2*25 

2-25 

0-30 

1-00 

0-20 

2-26 

4 76 

3-00 

0-60 

0-25 

12-00 

30 00 

26-00 

25-00 

20-00 



2*40 

2-40 

3 00 

2-25 

2-25 

1-80 

4-00 

0-80 

2-25 

4-75 

300 

6-00 

300 

1200 

30-00 

25-00 

25-00 

20-00 



600 •85* 



B. — Needlework. 

1. — Premises, 

The school should provide a special room of which the lighting leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

2. FumUure* 

franca* 

1. Four tables with drawers (2m. 50 x 1 -f) at 30 francs - - 120 * 

2. Two cupboards at 50 francs 100 

3. One sewing machine - - 150 

4. One dressmaker's dummy - 12 

5. Twenty chairs iat 4 francs 80 

Total expense for furniture - - - . 462{ 

* 600 -85 francs =£24 Ob. 8d. t 1 metre:=:3*28 feet. 

X 462 francB»£18 98. 7d. 
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APPENDIX E. 

ECOLE BlSGHOFTSHEIM. 

(EcoU ProleasionneUe, Rue du Marais, Brussels.) 

The EcoU Bischoffaheimy or as it k better known, the EcoU professionndle 
of the Btu du MaraiSy was the first technical school for girls founded in Bel- 
gium, and it is now the most highly developed school of its type. The founders 
hoped tiiat this school would supply a long-felt want in the education organised 
by public authorities. It was recognised that women who have to earn their 
own living are often placed in the most unfavourable conditions. They have 
to undergo a long apprenticeship, and are not seldom under the direction of 
those whose interest it is to keep them in an inferior and dependent position. 
They frequently receive insufficient wages for heavy work. Chance, moreover, 
often decides their choice of a career, which may not be at all suited to their 
abilities. Last, but not least, it was felt to be a duty to protect poor girls 
from the dangerous influences of the factory or workshop. The aim of the 
founders, therefore, was to provide good conditions in which girls could learn, 
methodically and systemicaUy, a trade or profession which would enable them 
to support themselves, preferably by work in their own homes, and, at the 
same time, to bear in mind that the girls should not only be trained as intelli- 
gent and capable workwomen, but also as future wives and mothers. Hence 
practical, technical education in various occupations was offered, the pupils 
were directed to study the special subjects related to their trades or pro- 
fessions, the instruction already aequirod at the primary school was com- 
pleted and developed ; the pupils were offered, in a word, a better equipment 
for the struggle of existence. The following notes give a short outline of the 
origin and organisation of the school. 

The school owes its existence to private enterprise. In 1865 the AssocicUion 
pour renseignemerU profeesionnd des femmes was founded, with headquarters 
at Brussels. The aim of the Association was to provide girls with the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the necessary knowledge, theoretic and practical, for 
taking up occupations which would enable them to earn their living. To this 
end it was proposed : (1) to found technical schools for girls at Brussels and 
in the suburbs ; (2) to assist girls leaving these institutions to obtain suitable 
posts. Eighty-four people {membres fondeUeurs) undertook to pay an annual 
subscription equal to the school fee (at that time, 36 frcs.), for at least two 
years, and several members subscribed larger sums. The Brussels Communal 
Council subscribed an annual sum of 3,600 frcs. The amount thus collected 
was considered sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the school. In 
order to defray the initial cost of installation, etc., the late M. le S^nateur J. R. 
Bischoffsheim, after whom the school is named, put 7,000 frcs. at the 
disposal of the administrative council of the Association, of which in 1871 he 
made a free gift to the school. 

The school was opened April 25th, 1865, and was at first entirely tmder 
private authority. In 1868 the Communal Council of the town of Brussels 
decided to adopt the school. From that time, also, the Government has 
granted an annual subsidy, subject to the usual conditions. The school is 
governed by a Committee of fifteen, chosen by the Association irom among 
its members, five members being elected every year. This Committee appoints 
the teachers and controls the finances, subject to the approval of the Com- 
munal Council and of the central department, and superintends the courses 
of study and the discipline. 
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The expenses of the school, estimated at £1,568 in 1901, are met by memben' 
subscriptions, grants and school fees. The State and the town of Brussels each 
give two-fifths of the total expenses, after the amount covered by school 
fees has been deducted ; the province grants about one-tenth or one-ei^th, 
and the remainder is covered by subscriptions of members of the Association. 
The town of Brussels is responsible for the premises. The grants named above 
were not always given in the same proportion ; since the school was founded 
many similar institutions have arisen, and this has made a difference, not 
only to the numbers of pupils attending the school, but also to the grants of 
suburban communes, which are now given to their own institutions. The 
school fees have been raised considerably, and now amount to 144 fros. (about 
£5 16s. Od.), per pupil per year. The estimates and accounts are submitted 
annually to the Communal Council and to the Department of Industry and 
Labour. 

The school is situated in spacious buildings, provided with large and well- 
lighted class-rooms, a playground, and a covered playground for recreation 
and gymnastics. The class-rooms are furnished with modem desks and the 
special equipment necessary for each course. There are collections, a small 
museum containing some beautiful specimens of the pupils' work, and a school 
library. 

The school opened with sixty pupils, of whom fifteen were paying. At the 
present time (1906), there are 266 pupils, of whom 110 hold scholarships. 
Scholarships are given by the town of Brussels and by members of the Asso- 
ciation. Pupils are admitted, when they are at least twelve years of age, 
after an examination bearing on subjects taught in the primary school. 

The staff consists of a Directress, Madame Claeys, and twenty teachers, 
all of whom hold diplomas. Every three months a conference, with an in- 
spector as chairman, is held among all the members of the staff ; a theoretic 
and a techidcal lesson are given by two teachers, chosen by lot, followed by 
discussion and criticism. 

The course lasts four years. The school year begins on October 1st, and 
lasts for ten and a half months. Lessons are given every week day from 
9 a.m. to midday, and from 1.45 to 4.30 p.m. ; Thursday afternoon is a 
holiday. 

At Uie end of the course diplomas are awarded for the technical courses to 
pupils who pass the leaving examination. Up to 1901, 740 diplomas had 
been granted.* An exhibition of the pupils* work is held at tbe end of each 
school year. An annual school excursion has taken the place of prize-giving. 

The instruction includes general or theory courses and special or tedmical 
courses. The theory courses are compulsory for all pupils except those whose 
general education is sufficiently advanced ; in 1902-3, 28 per cent, of the 
pupils were excused from these courses. The courses include French, 
Flemish, arithmetic, principles of book-keeping, history, geography, principles 
of natural science, hygiene, domestic economy, the care of infants, drawing, 
singing, gymnastics, cooking, mending. 

There are eight technical courses from which the pupils may choose which 
one, or occasionally two, they will take. These courses are : commerce, dress- 
making, lingerie, artificial flowers, millinery, industrial dtawing and designing, 
painting, artistic embroidery. 

Drawing is the most important subject taught ; it forms tbe basis of all 
the technical courses. Beginning with the study of elementary drawing, 
the various stages are taught up to, but excluding, figure drawing from tlie 
life, which is considered as beyond the scope of the course and not in 
accordance with the technical character of the instruction given in the school. 
The drawing course prepares the pupils for apprenticeship in the various 

* During the years 1896 to 1901 the following diplomas were gained : — 
Dressmali^ig, 33 ; Lingerie, 8 ; Artificial flowers, 10 ; Millinery, 3 ; Drawing, 
13 ; Commerce, ^ 
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trades and oooupations, and includes freehand drawing, designing applied 
to various industries {e,g., lace, embroidery, wall-papers, stufiEs, faience), 
drawing from casts and from nature. 

Painting includes courses for painting on china and faience, fans, stuSs, 
and glass. In 1902-3, twenty- three pupils attended the drawing and painting 
courses. 

The dressmaking course has the largest attendance ; in 1002-3 there were 
123 pupils. Two diplomas were gained in the final examination held July, 
1903. Originally this course was taught in a work-room under the direction 
of a dressmaker. This inevitably led to unfortunate results, in exact con- 
tradiction to the aims of the founders of the school ; it was difficult,for 
instance, to give a progressive and complete course to each pupil, and the 
ablest pupils io one branch of work were apt to be confined to their speciality. 
This character of a professional work-room has now entirely disappeared. 
The course is divided into three classes, beginning with simple sewing and 
including all the different kinds of work connected with taking measure- 
ments, cutting out and making up, until finally the most elaborate robes 
and costumes are made. The pupils make garments for themselves, for 
members of their families or for friends. In connection with this course, there 
is whtkt is called VCEuvre des vieux vitements, which provides garments, to 
the number of five or six hundred, for poor pupils attending the communal 
schools, and at the same time ensures sufficient work for the pupils. 

The lingerie course had an attendance of nineteen pupils in 1902-3. The 
work done in this course is of the finest quality, and must demand very good 
eyesight as well as the greatest accuracy and neatness. There is no difficulty 
in finding posts for the pupils when they leave school 

In 19(^3, fifteen pupils attended the course for making artificial flowers, 
and in 1903 four diplomas were gained. The flowers are copied from nature, 
and the work is of a very artistic quality. A specimen may be seen at the 
Board of Education Library. This is the only course where a manufacturer 
provides the materials and receives the products ; in this case the girls them- 
selves could not find a sufficient use for them. 

Sixteen pupils attended the millinery course in 1902-3 ; one diploma was 
gained in tfuly, 1903. 

Commerce includes applied arithmetic, book-keeping, commercial composi- 
tion, commercial law, commercial geography, English, German, typewriting 
and shorthand. In 1902-3, forty-five pupils attended the course, and ten 
diplomas were granted in 1903. 

Sixteen pupik studied embroidery in 1902-3, and one diploma was gained 
in 1903. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Rboulationb of the first Eooles M^n^oerss, Hainault. 

The following were the regolatioaB of the ieoles minagb'u founded* in 
1874, by the Prinoe de Ghimay in Hainault.^ 

'* Article l.-^The aim of the school is to give girls all the knowledge which 
a good housewife ought to have. The primary conditioii for admiiwion 
is a knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

'* The pupUs are principally, and preferably, girls from the primaiy sohoc^ 

" Article 2.— No pupil can be adxnitted if she is not tvrelve years of age. 

" Article 3.— The pupils must engage to remain at the icde minagire for 
two consecutive years. 

*' At the age of fourteen they leave the school finally and are given, ifthers 
is occasion, a cerUficat de eaptHciU. 

*' The pupils are obliged to attend the Sunday classes. 

" Artide 4.— The pupils will be taught the various kinds of household 
work in turn and they will be divided for this purpose into groups. A time- 
table will indicate the order and arrangement of the work, which is divided 
as follows :^ 

" !• Cookery. 

"2. Washing and ironing. 
" 3. Hand-sewing, machine-sewing, etc. 
" 4. Knitting. 

"5. Medical care, bandaging, hygiene. Several groups oonld be 
employed exceptionally for the same work, if the directress of the school 
thinks it advisable. 

'* Article 5.—- Each pupil should have some knitting on hand in order to 
take it up each time that the work of the group is interrupted. 

** The pupils must bring their knitting when they come to school. 

'* Article 6.— The classes will be held every day of the week except Sundays 
and holidays, from eight o'clock in the morning till mid-day, and from one 
o'clock till five o'clock in the evening. These hours, however, can be modified 
according to different periods of the year. 

'* Artide 7.— The pupils of the sewing group will be allowed, onoe a 
week as appointed by the directress, to bring linen and garments to mend 
during the class hours. 

'* In the absence of old articles, they will be allowed to make new gsnnents. 
If other groups are at liberty the directress could extend the same privilege 
to them. 

" Article 8.~The pupils must abstam from all conversation outside the 
needs of the work ; they must confine themselves to speaking exclusively 
of the work confided to them. 

*' During each class, a quarter of an hour's recreation will be granted. 

'* Artide 9.— The pupils must follow with the strictest accuracy the in- 
structions given by the directress for the execution of work; every in- 
fringement of her orders will be punished. 

" Article 10. — The disdpline of the pupils must be good, and they must 
behave in an exemplary manner both in and out of sohooL 

'* Article 11. — ^If the pupils do not attend school regularly or do not observe 
the rules, they will be first called to order, then punished, and finally, hi case 
of a second offence, dismissed from the schooL" 

* See Beriknut {H.).—rEn8eignement Special en Bdgique, l.—VBi^ 
emgnemeni profeaaionnd. (Bruseeie, n,d.). 
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APPENDIX G. 

Sfbcimsk Menus. 

EooLEs BT Classes Mbnaobres. 

I have selected the following four menus from among those I saw prepared 
in various icoUa and cktsses minagkrea. They represent the usual meals 
cooked at : (i) a centre day class for primary school children (with which 
may be compared the menu of the cUuae minagire (centre) at Mons, given on 
page 100) ; (ii) an evening class for primary school children ; (iii) an evening 
class for adults ; (iv) a day class for adults. Menus (iii) and (iv) are examples 
of dinners for fast da3rs. It wUl be noticed that menus (i) and (ii) are from 
schools in Brussels, (iii) from the '* black country '* of Hainault, (iv) from a 
rural school. 

Further fypical menus will be found in Mile. Van Gehuchten*s Guide de la 
Jeune MenctQire (Lierre, 1894), from which the following suggestions as to 
a few methods in which remains or scraps of food may be profitably used up, 
are also taken. 

Having given the general direction that cooked food left over from the mid- 
day meal (».e., the principal meal of the day) can be used up in the evening, 
Iflle. Van Qehnchten concludes her chapter on cooking as follows : — 

" Bemains of cooked meat : a. Out up and mixed with salad ; 6. Stewed 
again ; c. Gut into slices and fried in fat with slices of apple ; d. Chopped 
up, re-stewed with onions, vinegar, etc., left to cool and eaten with 
Inead, etc. 

^ Bemaifu of ooobed poiaioes can be : a. Cut in slices and eaten with salad ; 
5. Re-stewed with fat or butter, milk or water and salt ; c. Fried, similarly 
with fat» butter or lard and salt ; d. Mixed with other vegetables, etc. 

" Bemaina of eiewed rice : a. In soup ; b. Eaten cold with sugar, etc. 

** Remains of kidney heane: a. Mixed in soup; h. Re-stewed with or 
without vegetables, etc. 

** In OTder to prevent provisions from spoiling, the housewife will cover 
from the air : butter, eggs, milk, fat, meat, etc., and keep food that is left 
over, in summer, in a cool, but not damp place.*' 

(i.) Eede Minagire CommunaU [eUuee centrale). 
Bue Loequenghien, Bruaeele. 

MXHU rOB TWBLYB PXOPLB. 

lea March, 1005. 



Length 


Dishes.— Ingredients. 


Cost Price* per 


of pre- 
paration. 


Ingre- 
dient. 


Dish. 


Head. 


During the 

oooldng 

of the 

sauerkrant 


Soupe- /Bones, salt .... 
aux . Celery, turnips- 
ciUris (Potatoes, Ik. at 0*08 fr. the k.- 


0-01^ 
0-18 1 

o-osJ 


0-27 


002 


2 hOQIB. 


/Sauerkraut, 1 k. at 0- 30 fr. the k. 
Chou- Sausages, 1 k. atl*80fr. thek. 
crotUe 1 Lard, | k. at 0*90 fr. the i k. - 
^omte S Butter, 50 gr. at 1-60 fr. the^k. 

1 German sausage 

\Salt» thyme, laurel - 


0-30\ 

1-80 

0-90 

016/ 

0-40 

0-Olj 


3-57 


0-29 


From 20 to 
25 minutes. 


Pommea /3 k. atO-08 fr. the k. 


0-24\ 


0-24 


0-02 


cks terre yoikn ----•• 


u UUJ 

0~07\ 
0-33/ 






Bread,250gr. at 0*26 fr. thek. - 
Beer, 2jtlitraiat013{r. theL - 

Total . . . 


0-40 


0-03 




4-48 


0-37 



* Reckoned in francs. 



9068. 



1S8 
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} litn of milk at 0-20 fr. the litce • - . • 0-10 
76 gr. offiigarfttO-dOfr. thekflo. - -0-06 

4 eg^i at 0-09 fr. o-36 

Vanilla 0-05 



Per person 



0-57 
0-05 



Creme.* 

\ litre of milk at 0*20 fr. the litn - . . - O-IO 
76 gr.ofangaratO'SOfr. thekilo. • • - -0-06 

4 eggs at 0-09 fr. o-36 

Vanilla^ flour 0'06 



Per penon 

(ii.) C/cMM Mhutgh-e Libre. 
Chawaie de Loumin, SMrU-Joete^en-Noode, 
Mxsxj voB Six Pxoplb. 



0-58 
0-06 



Brtusde, 



16A March, 1906. 



Length 

of 
Cooking. 


Menu. 


Ingredients. 


Cost 
per per 
dish. hesd. 


2 hours. 


Potage au 
Cerfeuil 


rChervil 

jt kilo, potatoes - 
iBread, 8alt» fat - 


- 0-10) 
. 0-06 
. 0'06j 


0-20 


1 
0-03 


i hour. 


Foiede 
boBuf eavtd 


reOO grs. Kver - . 
I Fat, flour, salt, pepper 


- 0-«)\ 

- 0-08J 


0-68 


0*11 


i hour. 


Pommeede 
terrehauiUies 


1 kilo, potatoes - 


. 0-10 


0-10 


0-02 


i hour. 


Compoiede 
pommeB 

OroqueUee 
dtriz 


1 livze apples 
' .60 grs. sugar 

riOO grs. rioe • • 
\ litre milk 
60 grs. sugar 

Jhying ... 
Total - 


- 0-101 
. 0-03/ 

. O-OT) 
• 0-08 

- 0-03/ 

- 0-16 
. O-Ofti 

• • 


0-13 


0-02 


f hour. 


Ml 
0-38 


018 
006 




1*49 1 


0-24 



• The custard and cr^me were served as one dish, an extra. As the 
directress pomted out, it is only possible to have such a dish at a time of 
ytex when ^ggs are cheap. 

^}^.^^ '^ ^ "^^^ *^* ^«« » »»^»y» a i8fu|«te»«K unfess the 
meat dish is expensive, e.jr., beefeteak. 

} These eggs were not fresh, but preserved. 
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(iiL) JBeoU Mhuxgire Communak. 
Frameries, HainauU. 

Mbku vob Six Peofls. 

229m; March, 1905 

(Menu maigre). 



Length 

of 
Cooking. 



2 hoon. 



I hour. 



Soupe Verte. Pain dorL 



( Vegetables, ohervil, sorrel, 
spinach, leeks - 
Potatoes, 1 kilo. • 
Bntter, spioes . • . 



(Bread, 1 kilo. 
Milk, 1 litre . 
6 eggs • 
Beer, 1^ Utres 



Total 



Cost per 



Ingre- 
dient. 



0-10 



0-26 
0-10 
0-10 
0-12 



Dish. Head. 



0-10 
0-10 
0*10 



0-30 



25 
10 
60 
18 



1-13 
0-30 



— 1-43 



0-05 



0-19 



0*24 



(iy«) EcdU Minagbre CommwndU. 
Vorssdaer (Frownct of Aniwerp). 

Many fob Six Pboplk. 



21th March, 1905. 
{Menu maigre). 



Length 


Indication of the ProYisioDS. 


Cost per 


of Pre- 
paration. 


Ingre- 
dient. 


Dish. 


Head. 


2 hours. 

1 hour. 
i hour. 


r^ litre dried beans - 
Poiage aux Bread, pepper, salt • 
haricots sees -{Onion or leek • 
Batter or fat - 

VToast squares - 

Chouz rouges / 1 red cabbage ... 
(prepared with J 2 kgr. potatoes - 

potatoes) ivinegar, pepper, salt, fat - 

Pnin ««rf«i /* egg^ 3 shoes of biead - 
Fatn perdu ^ Milk, butter or fat, sugar . 

Total - 


0-10 
0-04 
0-04 
0-08 
0-10 

0*10 
0-12 
0-16 

0-44\ 
0-26/ 


0-36 

0-38 
0-70 


0-06 

0-06 
0-12 




— 


1-44 


0-24 
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APPENDIX H. 

Syllabus on the Care of Infants. 

BRUSSELa 

The following is a translation of the authorised syllabiiB on the care of 
infants for the ieplea minag^es of the VUU de Bruxdka,* drawn up by Mme. 
Olsys, Direetrice de Vicole Bisohoffaheim. 

Thb Cabb of Intakts and Infant Htqibnb. 

Ck>UB8B OF THB EOOLB MbNAOBBB. 



Baby Gabments. 

The garments of babies must be : (1) warm, (2) ample, in order not to 
impede the function of any organ and not to embarrass the movements in any 
way. 

There are two methods of clothing babies: the French mdhod and the 
Englieh mdhod. 

These two methods include the same garments for the upper part of the 
body. 

1. — A chemise, a flannel or cotton vest, a vest of piqu6 or some other 
material, a triangular kerchief and a robe (these garments are fastened at 
the back). 

TTie French method includes for the lower part of the body : a linen diaper 
and a wool or soft flannel swathing band in which the baby's legs are wrapped 
and enclosed. 

Old'fashioned haby-eUAhes. — ^Formerly these haby-dolheB were completed 
by a flannel band which was rolled fixinly round. In certain countries even. 
the child's head was made immovable by means of a piece of linen which 
was fixed to the clothes on each side of the neck. This is stiU used in the 
southern provinces of our country. 

Popular error. — ^The child's body will be warmer and straighter if it is 
tightly bound in its clothes. 

The En^ish method includes for the lower part of the body: 1. linen 
diaper folded into a triangle, a pilche of flannel of triangular shape, woollen 
stockings, and little woolten shoes. 

The point of tke diaper and that of the pilche are brought together by 
a pin between the baby's legs, in order to leave them complete liberty. 

The English baby-dMes are the better, because they allow the child to 
move and to develop* freely. 

The French haby-dothee, if they are well-applied, have the advantage of 
preserving the baby's warmth better; their use may also be recommended 
during the night and during the first days which follow the child's birth, 
especially in winter. 

Ca/p. — ^If it is used, the cap should be made lightly, either of muslin or in 
crochet. It is wiser to accustom the child to £> without it. 

Cleanliness. 

Care of the akin. — ^The di£Ferent parts of the child's clothing must be fre- 
quently renewed ; the chemises and the vests at least once every tw6 days ; 
^ swaddling band every time that it has been soiled, at night as well as 
in the day. 

^ ViUe de BruxeUea.^EcotumUe MatemeUe, Hyqitn^ de FEnfance. {Coure 
de V^ilcoU Minagire). Brusiels, 1808. • ^ 
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Each time that the ohikL haa soiled its awaddling band, that part of the 
body most be waahed, dried with a soft linen and then powdered with powder 
of amydoQ or fyoopodinm. 

It is the only way to avoid the chapping and excoriations which cause 
the child so much suffering. 

Washing and baths, A general rapid wadbing should be done every day 
over all the parts of the body ; it is preferable to replace it by a very short 
bath in tepid water of 30° to 35° during the first months ; the temperature 
of the water should be lowered gradually. The temperature of ^e room 
in which the bath is taken should be from 16° to 16°. 

Refined soap must be used for the child's toilet : marshmallow or glycerine 
soap. 

if the child's skin is irritated, he (she) should be given baths of amydon 
water or bran baths. 

Care of the head, — ^The child's head should be the object of special care ; 
it must be brushed every day with tepid water, well dried, then brushed with 
a fine brush* Inflammation of the head — milk-scab, incrustation — is frequent 
with babies and causes them much suffering ; this inflammation must be 
attended to without delay in order to avoid tiie risk of grave difficulties. 

Poptdar error. — ^It is not permissible to cure scalp eruptions lest convulsions 
or meningitis should be induced. 

NOITBISHMKNT. 

Milk is the first and the only nourishment proper to a baby ; everything 
in a child's mouth shows that it should suck, not eat. Nothuig can replace 
milk for the child, but, of all milk, that which suits it best is the mother's. 
When the mother is ill and cannot nurse her child, when her occupations 
do not permit her to do so by day as well as by night, she has recourse to 
artifieial feeding, unless she can give the child a nurse, which is preferable. 

In artificial feeding the child is given the milk of an animal ; cow, ass, sheep, 
goat, by means of a bottle. 

Cow's milk is generally used in our towns ; it differs from that of the 
woman, but by the addition of water and sugar its composition approaches 
that of mother's milk. 

Nitric 
Fluids. Matter Fat Sugar. Salts. Total 
Woman's milk • 87*39 2*48 3-90 604 019 100 parts 
GbVs milk - - 87*41 4*41 3-26 4-22 0*70 100 ,» 
The mUk is diluted by adding : 
During the first month - - - • i litre* of boiled water. 
„ second and tliird months - - | n »» » 

„ fourth month - - - - J »»»>»» 

Afterwards cow's milk should be given undiluted. 

Milk ferments rapidly, it can also contain dangerous microbes which com- 
municate diseases to children ; therefore it is necessary only to give well- 
boiled milk. 

The feeding-bottle which is easiest to keep clean should be used ; bottles 
consisting of a bottle closed by the india-rubber teat, without a tube, are the 
best 

Carefvl usage of the hotUe. 

1. Only boiled milk to be used ; 

2. The milk should be pure, not skimmed ; 

3. The addition of water and of sugar to be made in the required propor- 
tions; 

4. The milk in tiie bottle should be tepid, 35° to 37° ; 

5. The bottle should only contain the milk for one meal, the surplus must 
be thrown away ; 

6. After eaoh meal the bottle must be well cleaned in all parts by means 
of a brush and hot boiled water. 

• 1 litre— 1-76 pints. 
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Feeding with a bottle damaiMiB special supervision and careful und»- 
standing, for the majority of diseases of the digestive passages — thmsh, infant 
cholera, enteritis— -genenilly attack children brought up 1^ hand, and are a 
frequent cause of mortality. 

These illnesses, can also be caused by inappropriate food. 

In order to simplify artificial feeding, by diminishing the causes of mor- 
tality, the " 800UU proUdrice des Enfants Martyrs " has instituted a laiterU 
maiemelUy rue des Oom6diens, 25, at Brussels. The milk sold there is human- 
ized, or sterilized milk, which approaches very closely to mother's milk, 
and is purified from the injurious germs which it may have contained. This 
preparation is made on the spot under the supervision of Dr. Lust. The 
new milk sterilizer of this doctor has been adopted here as feeding-bottle. 
Deliveries are made for cash ; ten centimes the bottle. 

A diBtribution of milk at reduced cost, ten centimes a day, or free, is made 
daily to poor mothers who are prevented from nursing th^ir babies themselves, 
or especially to mothers whose children are already snflering from bad feeding, 
sickness, diarrhoBa. 

Papular errors, 

1. To believe that when a child is brought up by hand it is necessary always 
to give it the milk of the same cow. 

2. To beUeye that barley water is a food which suffices for the needs of a 
baby and that it can advantageously replace milk. 

3. To believe that a child should be fed with pap from the time its first 
teeth appear. 

Number of meals. 

Whether a child is nursed by its mother or fed with a bottle, it is necessary 
to observe strict regularity in the times of feeding. 

First half-year. 

First three manihs.—Bj dayv feed once every two hours ; at nighty once 
every four hours. 

Following three months, — By day, ooce every three hours ; at nighty onoe 
every six hours. 

Second half-year. 

By day, one meal every three hours ; replace one by soup ; at night, 
food onoe only, to be completely suppressed finally. We disapprove of 
the use of any kind of indiarubber teats which are given to children 
between meals. This bad custom forces a child to make efforts in sucking 
which are often tiring. 

Wbaning. 

During the first six months the child can only take milk, any other nourish-* 
ment, being badly digested, is injurious. It is only during the second hcUf- 
year, and while continuing the use of milk, that the child should be given either 
pap or light soups, consisting of farinaceous foods prepared with milk. These 
paps and soups should be prepared fresh for each meal. 

To begin with, the milk meal must be replaced by one of soup during the 
day and, in proportion as the teeth become more numerous, the number of 
these soups will be gradually increased and the number of milk meals must 
be reduced. 

After the age of one year, while maintaining milk as the principal nourish- 
ment, the child could be given eggs, bread soaked in meat juice, and* 
eventually, meat chopped fine. 

UfUil at least two years of age, milk should remain the child's prindpai 
tood. 
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Byiea for toeamng. 
It IB important : 

1. Never to wean a child who has no teeth; 

2. Never to wean a ohild who is teething ; 

3. Never to wean a ohild during the ooorse of an indisposition or of 
an illness; 

4. Never to wean a ohild during the very hot weather ; 

5. Never to wean a ohild suddenly. 

TBXTHINa. 

Teething is a oause of digestive trouble for a ohild, that is why nursing 
must not cease at the moment of cutting the teeth. 

The first teeth appear in the following order : — 

Front teeth - 4to6 months. 

Side teeth 4 „ 9 „ 

First small double teeth 4 „ 12 »» 

Eye teeth 4 „ 16 „ 

Second small double teeth 4 ,, 18 ,^ 

Gum Rings. 

The child's first toy, the teether» is often intended to soothe the irritation 
of the gums caused by teething. 

A bone or india-rubber ring serves this purpose very well ; orris or marsh- 
mallow roots, which easily turn sour, must be avoided. Coloured or Mignl^r 
shaped rattles must not be used, as they might cause serious accidents. 

SUBBP. 

Children have an imperative need of sleep, especially during the first 
days. Babies should be allowed to sleep as much as they wish ; towards the 
age of six months a child's sleep can be regulated. 

Sleep generally follows feeding ; a child should sleep in a cradle, and not 
in the arms or on the knees of its mother. 

The child, in its cradle, should always be laid on its side in order that, if 
sickness occurs, the liquid flows easily and does not enter the respiratory 
channels. 

The child must not be allowed to sleep with anyone (asphyxia), must not be 
accustomed to rooking, and use must not be made of narcotics, which 
have often caused deplorable accidents. 

It is necessary to accustom a ohild to get up early and to go to bed at the 
hour when, from fatigue or by habit, it goes to sleep immediately. 

After the child's sleep, the cradle should be aired. 

GOIKO OUT. 

Pure air, like nourishment, is a food which sustains Ufe. 

A child must have air baths by being exposed as often as possible 
to the open air ; in this way it will be submitted to the influence of full light, 
which is as necessary for it as air. 

A child can be taken out without harm in hot weather (summer) at the 
end of a week ; in mild weather (spring, autumn) at the end of a fort- 
night : in cold weather (winter) at the end of a month. 

Pesambuiatobs. 

Perambulators are not good for quite little children, whom they expose to 
tiring and sometimes dangerous jolting ; the arms of the mother or the 
nurse are much more suitable for them until^they have the strength to sit 
up and to change their position 
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WAUEoro.— EzaBCSSB. 

Under our conditionB of olimate and raoe, a well-noorished child beginB to 
walk when it is a year old. All methods intended to foroe the act of 
walking must be avoided, straps or reins, wioker-baskets, wooden oaziiages ; 
nothing is more inclined to deform the legs, the pelvis, and the spineu It 
is preferable to assist the baby in its first attempts by supporting it under 
both arms. 

When it is necessary to lift a child over an obstacle, care must be taken 
to hold it with open hands, under the arms, otherwise there is a risk of 
dislocating its shoulder or wrist. 

The child should be made to do some well regulated gymnastic move- 
ments favourable to its development. 

YACcorATioir. 

Vaccination is the best preventive of small-pox« 

Except in case of an epidemic of small-pox, a child can be vaccinated 
from the age of two months. 

From the third to the tenth day which follows vaccination the child cannot 
go out, because it is then more sensitive to variations of temperature. 

Baths will be suppressed during the same time. The vaccinated part 
must be protected by a little shield with cotton wooL 

* « « « * 

Danoebous Rbmxdibs. 

certain very dangerous substances are sometimes used by ignorant mothers. 

Such are : decoction of poppy seeds, laudanum, to induce sleep; an emetic 
to produce sickness. These remedies have often caused accidents, some- 
times fatal accidents. 

Nor must mustard poultices be applied to the calves of a child's legs if it 
is threatened with convulsions ; it is well known that the pain caused by the 
mustard poultice may itself provoke convulsions with litUe children. 
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APPENDIX J. 

Syllabus of the Examination for Teachers in Ecoles et 
Classes M^nag^ires. 

Stflabm of the examination* far obtaining the special certificate for 
teaching domestic economy and household vxyrh in the classes et 
icoles mSnagires subsidised by the Dipartement de Flndustrie et du 
Travail:— 

^ . . Writtbn Examination. 

A,-^Principles of Hygiene, 

1. Air, — ^Neceesity, oompoeition, propertieB of oxygen, carbon and carbonic 
acid ; role of air in ti^e breathing of animals and plants ; causes of the vitiation 
of the air ; methods of properly ventilatmg dwellings ; impurities of the air 
in and round dwellings ; indication of the illnesses of which the germs are 
transmitted by the air ; ventilation ; lighting and heating from the point of 
view of hygiene ; choice of appliances. 

n. Water. — Composition of water; different kinds of water; drinking 
water ; characteristics of drinking water ; various kinds of drinking water ; 
spring- water, river- water, well-water, rain-water, cistern-water; methods of 
purifying drinking water; boiling, filtering; indication of some illnesses which 
are propagated by the use of impure water. 

ni. Qenend conditions of health of the dweUing, — Situation, aspect, drains, 
closets, ventilating shafts, cleanliness, disinfection. 

Country, — Stables, cattle-sheds, pig-stys, fowl-runs. 

Classified specification of the furniture of a house for a working class family. 

IV. Pereonal cleanliness,— -Weebrng, baths, garments and their preservation, 
hygiroio advioe, bed and bedding. 

Hygiene of food, — ^Necessity for good food, short summary of man's diges- 
tive apparatus, principal phenomena of the digestion. 

y. First aid in cases of emaU accidents, e(c.— TVounds, bums, sprains, bites 
or stings of insects, poisoning, nose-bleeding, foreign bodies in the nose, 
the ears and the eyes, etc. Fainting, rubbing, how to administer a gargle, 
a purgative, to prepare lemonade, herb tea, tea, a poultice, to apply a blister, 
leeches, cupping, to put on a simple bandage, etc. 

VL Hygienic precautions, — Symptoms of some children's ailments, the 
care of cMdren, sick persons and old people, disinfectants, how to dicdnfect 
and to keep in order sick-rooms, right means of preserving health, composi- 
tion of a small domestic medicine chest. 

B.— Principles of Domestic Economy. 

L Qualities of the good housewife.—Kei&piag the dwelling and its different 
parts, as well as the furniture, in repair and in order ; kitchen utensils, 
materials and care of them ; keeping tidy and in order bed and bedding, 
foot-gear, lamps, windows, wood- work, parquets, brick floors ; arrangement of 
cupboards and keeping them tidy; household budget of a working-class 
family, household accounts, provident institutions. 

* Syllabus of the Examination held Easter, 1905. 
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n. Food. — Qualities of the foOowing foods, their puichsse and pnser- 
vation : bread, potatoes, vegetables, fruits, meat, fish, Qggs, butter, cheese, 
fats; spices and condiments: sugar, chocolate, honey, vin^ar, oil, salt, rice, 
etc. ; composition of menus for working-cliss families, ^eir justification 
from the point of view of cost, of nutritive properties and of digestibility, 
cheap dishes, keeping within the limits allowed by the modest income of a 
workman or labourer, service at table ; some rules of good manners ; nutritive 
and digestive value of meat, fish, vegetables, bread and foods in general ; 
practical ways of recognising adulterations of certain food substances and 
how to distinguish those which are damaged. 

m. Drinks, — Qualities and composition : milk, beer, wine, coffee, tea, 
chocolate ; pernicious effects of strong drink. 

IV. Heating and ligMing.SuhstaakiyeB used : coal, coke, anthracite, wood, 
peat, petroleum, oil, gas ; advantages and disadvantages, cost, apparatus, 
precautions. 

0. — Principles of HortieuUure. 

Formation of a kitchen garden: situation, shape, extent, anangement, 
succession of crops, tillage and manure, methods of multiplication, of culti- 
vating and preserving the most useful vegetables of &e country, care 
of seed-bearing plants, gathering and preservation of seeds, knowledge 
of the best kinds of fruit trees, some indoor plants. 

Pbactical Tbsts. 

The practical tests include for each candidate :— 

1. Some piece of mending to be chosen by lot. 

2. Cleaning.—Some cleaning work : part of the dwelling, furniture, 
or household utensiL 

3. Washing and trontn^ articles of lingerie, or a garment^ to be chosen 
by lot. 

4. Menu.— The preparation of a menu for a working-class or lower 
middle-class household, composed of soup, vegetables, meat or fish, 
and dessert or sweets. 

5. Washing, bleaching and ironing linen. — Working garments : 
woollen materials, flannel, cloth, covers, rinsing, blueing, 
starching. Some substances used for removing stains, ironing, 
washing and cleaning linen and garments. Precautions to take in 
using liquid chloride, naphtha, salt of sorrel, ammonia, etc. Keeping 
linen and bedding in condition. 

6. Needlework. — Ordinary cutting out and making of simple gar- 
ments : mending, making use of old clothes, simple darning and 
darning according to the web ; approximate estimate of the amount of 
material necessary for various articles of lingerie and for usual garments. 

TEACHma Test. 

A lesson to be given by each candidate on a subject chosen by lot from 
among those which are included in the syUabus. 

N.B. — During the week, the candidates are called upon to give explana- 
tions of their method of proceeding. They must give reasons for the culinary 
or other operations which they perform, justify the choice of the menu with 
respect to cost price, nutritive value, digestibility, etc. ; further, they mus^ 
indicate how to use to the best advantage remains or scraps of food* 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN 
SWEDEN. 



Introduction. 

In Sweden, as in some other countries, the " ologies "^ were Introduction 
much worshipped in the schools during the last thirty or forty of Domestio 
years of the nineteenth century. As has been remarked : ^^^^^W ^ 
*' the theory seemed to have been adopted that the intellectual gubjeot. 
and the theoretical was that which was most useful for children ; 
books became both the means and the end, and for a long time the 
children entertained the idea that they, having imbibed the wisdom 
of books, need not share in the daily work of the home ; that could 
be left to parents and servants. The youthful mind was full of 
mental pride."* 

Not least was this the case in regard to girls. Those who 
belonged to the poorer classes went to work in factories on leaving 
school ; they grew up and married, and had not the least idea of 
managing their new homes, which were, as a rule, left to manage 
themselves.! The girls from the middle and higher classes pursued 
their studies ; freedom of choice in their life's work was, and in 
many cases still is, the promised end of their endeavours ; they 
wished to be able to compete with men in numerous branches of 
occupation, and for such posts book-knowledge alone was necessary, 
and therefore book-knowledge alone was studied.! Did these girls 
marry, they hoped that their servants (girls from the primary 
schools, who had also learned to forget manual work) would be 
able to manage the house, a hope which was, as a rule, unpleasantly 
but most properly disappointed. Many girls of the middle-classes, 
however, hastened before marriage, either to go for a few months 
to a married clergyman's house in the country to learn something 
about housekeeping, or to pass through a ''lightning" course 
at a so-called '* cookery-school," where the instruction given 
was entirely practical, and where the meals prepared were eaten 

• Mre. A. Hierta-Retzins.— «' Workshops for Children." 1897. 

t *' It is very typical of the state of things that, amongst the working classes, 
farm-labourers and fanners, a young man often marries an elderly woman. 
However unnatural such marriages are in some respects, it shows that 
importance is rightly ascribed to the economical capability of a wife."— 
(" Domestic Economy as a School Subject " — Stockholm.) 

X During the last thirty years about 600 young women have matriculated 
for entrance to the Swedish universities. Having regard to the difference 
in population this would correspond to a total of about 4,800 in the United 
Kingdom. It would be unjust to say that ambition and a desire for freedom 
were the so'e causes that led to the pursuit of study and the neglect of 
domestio occupations. The great decrease in the number of marriages, a 
decrease disproportionately large in many parts of Sweden, is a factor 
that should also be considered. 

9088. L 
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by young clerks, students, travellers, and membeis of finnOies 
where there was no one at all in the home who could cook. These 
** cookery schools " are gradually developing into household schools 
of which Nos. 5, 20 and 22 in Appendix E and the Ekebyholm 
course* may be taken as types of the best of their class. 

It is easy to imagine how much knowledge of, and liking for, 
household matters was to be found in the generation succeeding 
the one just described. The boys in the primary schools were now 
being rescued from the tyranny of books, and were being taught 
to use hands and mind together in the Sloyd 8chools,which the muni- 
ficence of some, and the educational zeal of others, had been the 
means of introducing throughout the cotmtry. The girls, too, were 
given liberty to use the needle, though as yet the work was done 
vrithout plan, but other household work seemed to be banished 
farther from the schools than ever. " Such work should be learned 
at home,'* was the reply given to those who, seeing what was now 
being done in other countries, thought that some steps should be 
taken to save the homes of the people. But " at home " there 
was, only too often, no one who could train or develop the innate 
sense of cleanliness, and though the womanly desire to look nice 
did something in some directions, the art of '' making a little go a 
long way " was almost a lost one. 

When I spent a Christmas among the peasants of Dalecarlia, 
living in their cottages and sharing their meals, the fare for three 
weeks consisted of cofiEee five times a day, badly prepared porridge 
night and morning, and wretched American bacon and potatoes 
for the daily dinner, although Christmas is a time when a Swedish 
table is more than usually crowded with good things. The girls 
of the family often expressed to me their desire that cookery could 
have been taught them at school instead of one of the other subjects, 
or at a special course, for such knowledge would have enabled 
them to prepare better and more varied food at a smaller oost.f 

How domestic economy has come, in many of its branches, to 
be a special subject of study in various schools, and a subject 
which is a very popular one when the girls are taken at the right 
age — ^for there are few children who do not like to be "up and 
doing " — will be told in the following pages, and mosfcly, and beet, 
by the pens of those who have been foremost in the work of instruc- 
tion. Should it seem to the reader that undue importance is given 
to the subject of cookery and the allied branches, it must also be 
remembered that a country, like an army, " marches on its stomach,*' 
and further that, " while the household expenses of a well-to-do 



* See page 163. 

f Mrs. Hierta-Retzius points out that this is rather an exception in Swedm. 
** Dalecarlia," she says, " is known for the people living upon such poor food. 
They are all, nevertheless, very strong and healthy; the women are nearly as 
strong as men from other provinces. In the South of Sweden the people get 
very good food. In the Northern provinces many live extravagantly upon 
tinned and preserved food, and they are there very ignorant about cook- 
ing."— Ed. ,4 . 
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family in Sweden amount to but 20-30 per cent, of the whole 
income, the middle classes expend about 50 per cent., and the very 
poor as much as 80 per cent, and 90 per cent, of their income in 
food."* 

The subject can be best introduced by giving the information official 
contained in the article " Domestic Economy,*' which forms part account of 
of the "Guide to the Educational Exhibit of Sweden," written I^omeetic 
for the Exposition in St. Louis (1904) :— teSS^ ' 

The great need of a more practical form of education for girls has long been (St. Louis 
felt and spoken of in Sweden. In the Riksdag of 1867 a Bill was brought Exhibition), 
in by Dr. Meyerberg, an eminent pedagogue, requesting that something should 
be done in this respect at the Government Training Colleges for teachers. 
The committee formed to consider this question proposed the addition of 
needlework to the teachers' course, but they thought that cookery was. 
impossible as a school subject. Later on, in the eighties, experiments were 
made by private persons as to the possibility of teaching cookery and other 
household work at schooUt ^^^ as these experiments proved successful, 
domestic economy has been gradually introduced as an important subject in 
a large number of our schools. 

The aim of the instruction in domestic economy is indicated by the following 
words of one of its advocates. He declares '* the teaching of domestic economy 
to bo absolutely necessary for the economic, social and moral well-being of 
the nation." Another reason given for such teaching is that it ** will act as 
a greatly needed counterbalance against the one-sided intellectual education 
which endangers the healthy and harmonious development — ^physical and 
mental — of our girls, and that it will be a help to the study of natural science, 
both subjects gaining by being studied in connection with each other.'* 

The first attempt to make cookery and housework a school subject was 
made at a Secondary Girls' School (Miss Budebeck's) at Gothenburg. Since 
commencing this in 1887, Miss Budebeck has arranged two or three courses 
a year, each lasting six weeks, for the girls belonging to the highest class in the 
school. 

As regards the common schools (''folkskolan "),| Stockholm takes the lead, 
the first cookery class having been started there in 1889, in the Nioolai School. 
Owing to the interest and liberal support of Mrs. Hierta-Betzius, a Stockholm 
teacher was sent to England to study the teaching of domestic economy in the 
London Board Schools, and on her return to Stockholm another cookery class 
was begun, in the Maria School, and, in connection with this class, the first 
training course for teacher a, 1890. Mrs. Sofi Nilsson, herself for many years 
a teacher in the Stockholm Primary Schools, has also been an energetic 
advocate of this cause, and there are now in Stockholm nine large kitchens 
attached to the common schools, each fitted up for eighteen to thirty-six 
pupils. § The girls work in the school kitchen once a week during two to 
four terms (each term of a half-year's length) ||. 

• J. A. Lundell, " On the School Kitchen in Country Districts." The last 
of these groups of figures can hardly be correct for Stockholm, where the 
average working man*s family has to pay from 25 per cent, to 33 per cent, of 
the yearly income for rent alone, and where poorer families must pay a still 
larger proportion. 

f One of the first experiments was n^ade by Mrs. Anna Hierta-Betzius 
in 1882. The first regular school kitchen was founded in 1890 by the same 
]ady» and her mother's benevolent instituMon " Laira Uiertaa Minne" (Gf. 
page 177/y.). 

% Common Sohoob, -- folkskolan,'- are Primaty Schools (See Appendix A). 

§ At the time of going to Press, there are ten of these kitchens in Stock- 
holm, each fitted up for eighteen to forty pupils. 

II Cf. page 180,— Supplementary Notes (6).— Bd. 
9088, L2 
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Ihe next important development in this movement was whcn^ in 1892, the 
Stockholm Higher Training College for Women Teachers opened a special de- 
partment, with a year's course of study, for thoee wishing to qualify as teachers 
of domestic economy. Here also Mrs. Hierta-Retuus had taken Hie 
initiative and had given pecuniary support to the new department. In 
1891 a teacher was sent, with a grant, to study the teaching of domestic 
economy in Germany, Belgium, England, and Scotland, and in the following 
year, as before mentioned, the work was begun in the new training school 
for teachers of domestic economy. . . . The training also includes practice 
in teaching younger pupils. Sixty-five teachers have successfnDy paased 
an examination in this course since the beginning.* 

A Secondary Girls' School in Stockholm (" Ateneum '^) has also oi^ganised 
a department for domestic economy, working on the same lines as the above» 
and the same number of pupils have been trained there.* 

The Upsala Training School of Domestic Economy, opened in 1894 on the 
initiative of Mrs. Jane Norrby, has gradually developed into several depart- 
ments, the chief being a higher and a lower course for teachers, lasting respec- 
tively one year and a half and one year. These courses also include gwdeoing. 
Oae bundled and three teachers have successfully passed an examination here. 
The school has six kitchens, where seventy-two to a hundred pupils may be 
taught ; they work in groups of four or six at each stovcf 

^e first cookery class in the Gothenburg common schools was opened in 
1891, at the incentive of Miss Eva Rodhe, a member of the School Board. 
At the expense of Consul Oscar Ekman, the wealthy philanthropist^ a teacher 
had been sent the year before to study domestic economy in the Scotch schools, 
and on her return the work was begun in Gothenburg. Two of the schools 
now have kitchens attached to them, each for twenty-four pupils. A train- 
ing-course for teachers was started here in 1893, where six to ten pupils are 
received every year; fifty-six teachers have been trained at this course.} 
.... It is chiefly in the common schoob, '* folkskolan," that domestio 
economy has been introduced, the School Board, as a rule, giving liberal 
support to this subject.§ A good many industrial companies || have also 
showed great interest in tiiis branch of education for girls. No Government 
grant has as yet been awarded for the teaching of domestic economy in 
common schools, but it is to be hoped that the modest request for a sum 
of about $13,000** a year, made in the "Riksdag"- of 1902, will socm be 
granted, especially as the BUI has warm supporters in both Chambers, and 
as the boys' " slojd '- receives a yearly grant of about 1 66,000tt. A further 



* See Appendix J., IL and UL 

t See Appendix J.» I. 

t See Appendix J., IV. 

§ A note on the Financial Support of the Stockholm Primary School- 
Kitchens, will be found in the Supplementary Notes (c) (page 181). — ^Ed. 

II The Managing Directors of the Kopparberg Mine at Falun, the Degerfors 
Iron Works in Vermland, the Huskqvama Iron Works, etc., have generously 
done much to establish such kitchens in the schools at these various 
centres. 

** About £2,600. Early in 1906 the Minister of Education will lay before 
the Swedish Riksdag a proposal to grant 90,000 kronor (£5,000) for the 
support of instruction in cookery in the primary schools, higher primary 
schools, and people's high schools. I am informed that about one-tenth 
of the total number of primary schools would be immediately affected 
by the adoption of this measure. (1906). 

See Note, page 210. 

tt About £13.002 
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readon for a similar grant being awarded as a means toward the practical 
education of girls belonging to the unmoneyed class, is that every secondary 
girls' school that arranges a practical and theoretical coarse of domestic 
economy receives a grant of 11^.* 

Most of the girls* schools (in all about twenty), that have availed them- 
selves of this grant have arranged instruction in domestic economy in the 
highest class. A few have distributed this teaching over the last three years 
of the school course, on one forenoon in the week, the pupib being about 
twelve to sixteen years old. Two or three schools have, so far, preferred to 
place the new subject in a special course, of one year's length, after ibe ordinary 
school claases.t 

The domestic economy classes mentioned above have as yet benefited only 
the town population ; for the country girls very little had been done until 
the year 1901, when peripatetic classes were started by Miss L. Lagerstedt, 
following the example of Norway and Finland, where such a scheme has been 
worked to great advantage for several years. Consul Oscar Ekman gave the 
money needed to start the first peripatetic classes, and now ten out of the 
twenty- two counties of Sweden have each one^or two teachers giving four 
or six courses a year. The teacher brings a stove and the necessary kitchen . 
utensils ; the course lasts six weeks and is intended for sixteen girls of thirteen 
to sixteen years of age. The greater part of the expense is borne 'by the 
** Hushallningssallskap," a society existing in each county for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, fishing, dairy, etc. The giris pay Ij^ dollars (6 shillings), 
the cost of their dinners. 

One aim of these travelling classes is to encourage the growing of fruit and 
vegetables and to teach their value as an adjunct to ordinary diet, also to ma'.^e 
use of the wild berries that grow so abundantly in most parts of the country. 
Simple rules of hygiene, the dietary of infants, and the truth about alcohol, 
constitute further branches of this course of training. { 

Thus far, the official account of the matter deals, as may be seen> 
principally with the teaching of cooking. Those parts of the same 
report which treat of needlework, hygiene, etc., will be quoted in 
their proper places. 

To avoid repetition and unnecessary division, it may be said at Subjects 
once that millinery is not taught in Swedish schools and that very iaol'ided 
little laundry work is taught in any type of Bchool.§ As some ]^,^^^|q 
of the other subjects of instruction included under the term Boonomy. 
"domestic ecomony" form part of one and the same school- 
course, I have found it advisable to group my materials under the 
following heads : — 

I. Cookery, with housewifery and laundry-work. 
IL The elements of personal and domestic hygiene. 

III. Women's Sloyd (needlework and dressmalang). 

IV. The care of infants. 

Further, a short account of school gardening will be found in 
Appendix B. 



* About £28. A corresponding amount is usually received from the com* 
munal authorities or some other source. 

t See page 164, and Appendix K. 

t See page 159 ff. 

S See» however, Appendix K| 
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I.— COOKBBY, WITH HOUSEWIFERY AND LaUNDBY WoRK. 

A. — Primary Schools* 

It will be seen by a glance at Appendix E. that, in proportion 
to the number of schools, there is more domestic economy teach* 
ing in Secondary Girls' Schools than in the Primary Schools. 
General The following extract is from the Code of 1900 for Primary Schools 

organisation. '^ Sweden :— 

When possible, instruction shall be given in Domestio Economy to girls, 
according to the following scheme : — 

I. Cookery, baking ; the intention being to prepare every-day food for 

peasants' or workmen's homes, which shall be at once nourishing, 

healthy and palatable, while necessary economy, cleanliness and 

wise calculation shall also be observed, 
n. Exercises in the car» of the kitchen-range, its heating and cleaning ; 

the care and cleaning of kitchen utensils ; scullery work, scrubbing, 

tidyinjg. 
in. Practical-theoretical lessonst in Domestic Economy, giving short 

accounts of the science of foods, and their care, together with their 

suitability and importance for the household. 

Out of a total of more than 7,000 Primary Schools (in 1902), it 
was only in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmo,Helsingborg, Jonkdping, 
and in a few other places of lesser note, that instruction in cookery 
was given in Primary SchoolsJ. But it should be noted that the 
School Boards of the cities and towns just named have liberally 
and thoughtfully done much — one might almost say, as much aa 
they can — ^to enable the girls who leave their Primary Schools to 
do so with at least an elementary knowledge of a matter so impor- 
tant for the comfort of their present and their future homes. 

The Primary School cookery courses are directed, for the most 
part, by women teachers who have been specially trained for 
this work alone ; the girls receiving instruction are about twelve 
to thirteen years of age, and belong to the highest and, in some 
cases {e.g., when there are but few pupils in the highest class), to 
the highest class but one. When possible, girls who have just left 
the primary school proper, and who belong to a CJontinuation Class, 
are allowed to take part in the lessons. In Gothenburg almost one 
half, and in Jonkoping all of the pupils belong to this last category ; 
the children in the highest class in the Primary School in the latter 
town leave school before completing twelve years of age. 

In Stockholm, the course should last one year, with one lesson per 
Stockholm, ^eek, that is, forty lessons in all, each of five hours' duration, 

* A brief outline of the system of primary education in Sweden is given 
in Appendix A. 

An account of the general organisation of education in Sweden will be 
found in volume 8 of Special Reports on Educational Subjects (1902). — 
(3) Education in Sweden. — ^Ed. 

t The term " practical-theoretical '' lesson is a literal translation of the 
Swedish expression. It means a lesson in which theory and practice are 
employed to about the same degree. 

X For new proposals, see page 210. 
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10 a.m. — 3 p.m.,* but owing to the great number of children in the 
higher classes, the average number of lessons enjoyed by each pupil 
varied, in 1903, between 13*2 in the overcrowded schools to 21 in 
those in more favourable circumstances. Some girls, however, 
went through a second course, and thus had from 26 '4 to 42 days' 
instruction. During 1903, the number of pupils instructed was 
2,128. The pupils in these cookery classes have to prepare dinner 
for themselves and, in some cases, for a certain number of poor 
children also, to whom a meal is given gratuitously, or for a nominal 
sum. In some of the kitchens, the pupils wash and mangle the 
towels, caps and aprons they have used, while in others this work 
does not enter into the scheme of instruction. A.t the Katarina (South) 
school-kitchen, where the pupils also prepare dinner for the school 
staff, the table-cloths, napkins, towels, etc., are washed and mangled 
by the girls. The scullery- work and scrubbing of the kitchen is, 
of course, done by the pupils. 

Among the exhibits from Stockholm, at the St. Louis Exposition, j^^^ ^^^ 
was a school- kitchen with one range and all the ordinary utensils.f methods of 
On the walls hung a couple of cards printed in large type, and it teaching. 
may be as well to print here the information these contained, as 
it gives a very good idea of the aims and the method of 
teaching in most of the cookery schools in Sweden : — 

Cookery School 

Hie aim of the cookery school is to impart to the girls an interest in, as well 
as a knowledge of how to manage a home with wisdom, economy, and order ; 
and at the same time to afEord them a change in their sedentary school-work 
daring school hours. 

To attain this aim, the school-girls are allowed to perform all the various 
duties belonging to the kitchen, such as cooking, laying the cloth, serving, 
washing-up, scrubbing, sweeping and dusting, baking, laundry work, etc. 

In every cookery school, instruction is given to half a class at the same 
time, or to about eighteen girls from twelve to fourteen years of age. The 
other half of the class is meanwhile instructed in the ordinary school subjects. 

The time devoted to the work in the cookery school is one day a week, 
usually from 10 a. m. to 3 p.m. As a rule, the girls take part in the ordinary 
school-work one or two hours a day, before going to the cookery school- 

The girls are divided into groups or households in the cookery school, usually 
ttiree girls in each. Every household hsks its own kitchen range, its own 
kitchen and table, and its own cupboard with pans, crockery, and kitchen 
utensils ; each group cooks the dinner for six to ten children. 

The instruction every day begins with a lesson on the menu, the quantity 
of materials, with wholesale and retail prices, how the fool is to be prepared; 
its nutritious properties in relation to the cost, etc. 

Then follows immediately the practical part of the work, which the teacher 
superintends to see that the instruction given is correctly put into practice. 

* Mrs. Hierta-Retzius is of opinion that 10 a.m. is too late, and that the 
lessons ought to begin at eight or nine o'clock. She quotes two examples 
of these early hours : — In the Katarina " folkskole '* the girls begin at 8 a.m. ; in 
the Maria^ at 9 a.m. ; practical work in the latter case begins at 10.30 a.m. and 
dinner must be ready by 1.30 p.m. (Cf, page 180).— Ed. 

T A similar model of the school kitchen (and one of the needlework room), 
may be seen during the summer months at Stockholm, 19 Eredsgatan, second 
floor (to the right), on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 
12 noon. 
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The division of work in ihe school kitchen.* 

In the difiEeient householda every girl has a number given for the day, and 
all the girls who have the same number in the different houBeholds have to 
perform similar work in the following order : — 

No. 1 is to make a fire in the kitchen range and keep it up ; she sees that 
there is water in the boiler, is responsible for the soup, cleans the kitchen stove 
and stewpans, and is in charge of the household cupboard. 

No. 2 prepares the first ooui-se, keeps the dresser clean, helps to lay the 
cloth and serve, scrubs the floor. 

No. 3 bakes, cleans the rooms, lays the cloth and serves, dishes up the food, 
splits sticks for making fires the next day. 

The following rules are observed for the day. 

To see that all the provisions required for the day's work are at hand : 

That the girls (No. 1) who are to attend to the kitchen ranges, mak-3 the 
firas, and have ready the stew pans that are required ; 

That the girls (Nos. 2 and 3) fetch from the cellar and larder, weigh and 
measure all that is necessary for the bill of fare for the day, according to the 
indications on the black-board. 

When everything is ready at the kitchen racges and tables, the girls sit down 
at their respective tables and the demonstration lesson begins. 

Immediately after the lesson, or somewhat later during the course of the 
afternoon, some of the following subjects are treated : the kitchen, 
the kitchen range, making fires, sweeping and cleaning the kitchen rangi*, 
ventilation of the kitchen, cleaning the dresser, copper pans, enamelled paos, 
iron pots, tin pans, wooden utensils, and — for the most part under the guid- 
ance of the book, " The First Rudiments of Instruction in Housekeeping "f^ 
dishing up, putting the rooms in order, scrubbing, attending to the lamps 
the laundry, milk, eggs, meat, fish, vegetables, coffee and tea, baking, the 
storage of meat and provisions, accounts and economy. 

In the Cookery School the following objects are exhibited : 

A kitchen range with oven and water reservoir. Two such ranges are 
usually placed together in a Cookery School 

A kitchen table for three girls. In the drawers there are knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. 

A black-board cm which is written the bill of fare for the day,t the in- 
gredients to be used, and their price. 

On both sides of the black-board, hang shelves with glass pots, containiog 
specimens of food preserves, spices, etc., etc. 

A cupboard with crockery, and glass, pots and pans, kitchen utensils, etc. 

Baking trough, with appliances, a stand for iron plates used in baking* 
Dressers, was'i -stands, and towel horses. Plates, or picture?, for object lessons, 
planned by Soft NUaaon. The pictures represent : cutting up of an ox, a 
calf, sheep, and pig ; parasites in meat ; the chemical component parts of 
food. 

Gothenburg. In Gothenburg a system has been adopted which seems an excellent 
one.§ It enables a class of twenty-four girls to receive a course of 
instruction lasting thirty consecutive school days, each school- 
day, or lesson, being of seven hours' duration. In Gothenburg, 
too, the dinner is prepared for none but the young cooks them- 
selves and fortheir teachers,|| which permits of the arrangements and 

♦ (7/. Appendix F. 

t This book, by Mrs. Sofi Nilsson, is often read by the class one term beforo 
it has to take part in the practical lessons. 
X A specimen school-kitchen menu, Stockhohn, is given in Appendix E. 
I See Appendix G. 
J[ Cf. Appendix D., Supplementary Notes (6) pp. 180-181 and p. 210.«^£o« 



A.— Plan of School-Kitchen in the Annbdal School-house, Gothenburg. 

rom : Goteborgs Allmdnna Folkskolestyrelses Berdttelse far ar 1899. {Gothenbwrg, WalcL Zachriuan'a 

Boktryckeri, 1900).y 




1. Platform and Blackboard. 

2. Blackboard. 
5-6. Work tables. 

7, 27. Iroamg and baking tables. 

9. Room. 

10, 11,24,25. Sinks. 
12, 13. Cloakrooms. 



14, 15. Linen cupboards. 

16. Cupboard (with shelves). 

17. Wash-stand. 

8, 18, 23, 96. Sideboards. 
19-22. Cooking-stoves. 

28. Grocery cupboard. 

29. Bathroom. 



30. Wash-house. 

31. Store-room. 

32. Larder. 

33. Vestibule. 

34. Pupils' room. 

35. Hall. 



ft.— Plan of School-Kitchen Premises, Third Floor, in the East Primary School, Jonkopinq. 



BeceipU, published by tbe Uogre JJirarmoe6emmaniim» Htoeuioim. 



,^- ^^iM^y r<oi«B^o)pp. 180-181 and p. 210.— Ed. 
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the choice of dishes being detennined exclusively with regard to 
the instruction in cookery. In the two school centres at Gothen- 
burg, the text-book employed is that of Miss Lagerstedt.^ 

At Malmo and Helsingborg the number of pupUs in a class is Malmo 
eighteen and sixteen respectively, while the pupils at Jonkoping Helsingborg 
are specially favoured, as arrangements have been made for them to ^^, .. . 
be divided into two groups, each group consisting of but eight to ^^ ^P^^- 
twelve pupils ; the groups in the town last mentioned have kitchen 
work alternately for two or three days a week during a period of 
about six months. 

No instruction in this subject is given in the Training Colleges Training 
for Primary Schoolmistresses, but Miss L. Lagerstedt has ex- Colleges, 
pressed the opinion that the students at these colleges should be 
taught the subject, as they could base the teaching they might 
give in Domestic Economy upon other subjects of school-instruc- 
tion. 

This lady informs me that " housewifery " — as meaning the «* House- 
care of rooms — is not, as far as she knows, taught in Swedish wifery." 
schools as a special branch of domestic economy, but the kitchen 
the cloak-room, and the pantry are thoroughly cleaned once a 
week in the school-kitchens, and rules are given (theoretically 
only) in the lessons devoted to the teaching of domestic hygiene 
for cleaning and putting a bedroom in order. In the peripatetic 
classes in the country the pupils get more practice in cleaning a 
room, by having to do this for the teacher every day, that is, if 
she has a room in the house where the kitchen is situated, which 
should be the case if possible. 

After stating, in addition, that nearly all the teachers of domestic 
economy {here cookery) interested in their work desire a regular, 
official inspection by women trained for, and thoroughly at home 
in this important branch of female education, Miss Lagerstedt 
gives the following full and interesting accoimt of the teaching of 
domestic economy in the peripatetic classes : — 

B.— Peripatetic Cookery and Domestic Economy Classes. 

" The programme for these classes, drawn up by the committee for Krst 
Bohuslan, who first took up this course of work, expresses the aim peripatetic 
thus : " To awaken love and respect for household work and 2*^^; 
home duties, to teach the rules for the proper nutrition of the body, "" ' ' 
and to impress od the pupils the need of cleanliness, thrift and order 
for building up the health, comfort and happiness of the private 
individual and the community." 

"The first class began in April, 1901. During a visit to Finland 
the year before, I had learnt that the active " Finnish Women's 
Association " had started such classes, and I also knew that the samo 



Bohuslan. 



♦ A Cookery Book for ike Home and the School. Other text-books for use ' 

in Primary School-kitchens are:— Cookery Book for the School-Kitchen and i 

for Small Homes, by the same author ; Cookery Receipts for the Primary School^ 
issued by the Upsala Training School of Cookery ; A ColUaion of Cookery 
Biceipts, published by the Hogre Liirarinneseminarium, Stockholm. i 
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thing had been tried in Norway with great success. In order 
to try how our Swedish country people would receive such classes, 
a friend offered me a furnished room and a nice kitchen on her 
estate in Bohuslan on the river Gota, about fifty English miles 
north of Gothenburg. She also gave me a helping hand in all the 
arrangements, and provided us with fuel, milk, etc. A sum of £14, 
sufficient for the most necessary utensils, was presented by Consul 
Oscar Ekman who already, by liberal gifts for similar aims, had 
shown his great interest in the practical education of women. 

" Thirteen pupils at the age of 13-16 came to the class, and worked 
eagerly during the six weeks the course lasted. Each pupil paid 5 
kroner (5s. 7d.), being the cost of plain dinners of two courses, which 
were prepared five days a week — ^2}d. the meal. On Saturdays 
the girls came, some in the forenoon and others in the afternoon, to 
do the cleaning and tidying, and on that day they prepared no 
dinner. Other days they began work at eight o'clock and then 
finished about three or five, sometimes even later on washing, 
baking or brewing days. Their breakfast, which they took about 
nine o'clock, consisted of bread and butter which they brought from 
home, and oatmeal gruel or some other milk food that they prepared 
in the class. It has unfortunately become the habit among our 
country people, as well as in working-men's homes in town, to have 
coffee three or four times a day, and the children, therefore, need to 
be taught to take milk food. We therefore make a point of having 
this for breakfast ; the children soon learn to like it and not a few 
introduce it for breakfast in their homes. Some of the pupils get 
quite fat and rosy during the six weeks' course. 

" Interest spread ; mothers came to inspect their daughters' 
work, and soon two neighbouring parishes applied for similar 
courses. I therefore asked the Bohuslan Agricultural Society — 
a society organised in all the counties of Sweden, for helping 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, fishing, etc. — ^if they would under? 
take to pay a teacher and to provide for the necessary extra 
and travelling expenses (about £6 for each course of six weeks). 
The application was granted, the first year for two courses, 
and the following years for four courses from April to October. 
The village or estate where a course is wanted has to give, free of 
charge, one or two rooms and a kitchen, and to provide fuel, and also, 
if possible, to fetch the teacher and the utensils from the station. 
Among the kitchen furniture is a portable stove, presented to the 
first peripatetic class by an iron manufacturer interested in the 
work. 
Existing *' Other counties soon followed the example, and earliest among 

courses. them OstergOtland, where the first course was started the same year, 
at the request of Consul Oscar Ekman, on his son's estate, BjlUrka 
Ssiby. I have generally been asked to start the first course in the 
new county, and to find a suitable teacher, whom I have tried to 
help and to initiate, for this kind of work offers exceptional diffi- 
culties ; at the same time it is most interesting and encouraging, 
the pupils being so eager to learn and the parents so grateful. 
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' The counties where such work is now going on are : — 



1.- Bohuslan, one teacher ; begun 1901 - 

2. Ostergotland, one teaober ; begun 1901 

3. Nona Elisborgslao, one teacher ; begun 1902 

4. Orebro, one teacher ; begun 1903 
6. Wermland, two teachers ; begun 1903 - 

6. Halland, one teacher ; begun 1904 

7. Dalame, one teacher ; begun 1903 

" Single courses have been held at the Amas glass factory in Ves- 
tergotland, also at the request of Consul Ekman ; one course has been 
held in Blekinge at a horticultural school for women ; four in Vester- 
gotland, in a busy industrial district, through private enterprise, 
I believe. In addition, two courses a year have been sent out 
from the " Ateneum " since the sunmier of 1901 ; this high school 
receives a government grant for the purpose, and arranges the work 
chiefly at factories, and for married women (cf. p. 198). The Upsala 
School of Cookery has also begun to send out an afmbulatory 
kitchen, which has had six or eight courses (see App. K., 34.). 
Altogether the number of classes has been about 100 during these 
last four summers, and, taking the average number of pupils in 
each at fifteen (some — as the last courses in Bohuslan — have had 
nineteen or twenty pupils), the total number of pupils amounts to 
upwards of 1,500. 

" A great step towards spreading this work in still wider circles 
was taken, when the old Swedish Temperance Society decided also 
to start peripatetic cookery classes. This Society have fitted up four 
kitchens, and two of these have been at work this summer in Lap- 
land, and two in the south of Sweden, with altogether ten courses. 
Next year the society will extend their sphere of labour, arranging 
six or eight courses in Lapland and two in Gottland, Besides some 
in the south. They have engaged four teachers to carry on the work. 

" In the first seven counties I have mentioned, the means for sup- q , 
porting the work are derived from the Agricultural Societies, or 
else from the Landsting (the " county council "), and the con- 
ditions for carrying it on are about the same. The yearly sum 
granted varies, however, from f20-£65 a year. (Cf. Note, p. 210.). 

" The necessary utensils — costing about £22 — are, as a rule, Equipment 
intended for sixteen pupils, and include pots and pans, glass, china 
,and stone ware for the kitchen and the dinner table, knives, forks, 
spoons, wooden spoons and other tools, kitchen towels, a black- 
board, three large boards for kitchen tables, baking plates, etc. 
All these are packed in three large and strong boxes, which, when 
unpacked, can be used as cupboards.''^ 

* **The peripatetio cookery classes sent out from the Upsala Enakilda 
Ldroverhf** says Mrs. Hierta-Retzius, " are very careful to bring only le juste 
necessaire — ^the most necessary ntensils, and only cheap ones, packed in one 
box which can be used as a cupboard — ^in order not to spread any luxurious 
ideas, and to teaoh the peasant girls how to cook with very cheap, plain and 
■imple ntensik. This has always been the leading principle in teaching 
domestio economy by peripatetio dasses in Finland.- — ^Ed. 
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Papi]0* *' Next year, the government district of Sodermanland intends 

appreciation to start two teacheis^f or eight courses a year, and it is proposed to 
of ootinea ^^^ ^^^ same step in Angermanland, and in the government district 
of Eristianstads. The number of pupils, therefore, next year — 
counting the old and the new courses that we know will be at 
work — will amount to about 2,500. It is a rapid growth from the 
first small class started in 1901, and shows that such teaching is 
appreciated. This is seen also from the fact that the pupils Ittve 
come from great distances, walking daily 1-3 hours, rovnng from 
the little islands on the coast or across inland lakes, or trudging 
along lonely forest roads. In Lapland, where the distances are so 
great, the girls had to come from 15-50 English miles from their 
homes, and consequently they had to live at the school, where they 
prepared three meals a day all the seven days of the week for the 
large household of twenty pupils, which was sometimes increased 
by passing traveller? to a total of more than fifty persons. The 
cost for each girl amounted there to £1 ; about half of the number 
received their course at the expense of the Temperance Sodety. 
" Letters are frequently received from former pupils, telling what 
they have tried at home, how they now like to work in the kitchen, 
which they did not care about before, and asking advice about cme 
thing or another. And whenever there is a chance, old pupils, 
some of them now married, come to visit the teacher and to spend 
a day at the peripatetic kitchen, where old and new pupils then have 
a happy time together." 



C.—Continualion Classes and Schools. 

1.— People's High Schools. 

There are one or more People's High Schools in every Govern- 
ment district or county. The pupils in these schools usually, 
but not always or necessarily, have previously passed through 
the Primary Schools ; the instruction given is intended chiefly 
for those young people whose lives will probably be spent in the 
more rural districts. These schools are very often for both men 
and women, men being in attendance in winter and women in 
summer. It appears from the Swedish Primary School Lists for 
1904, that of twenty-eight such schools where there are women 
students, there are twenty where domestic econc»ny, apart from 
women's sloyd, is taught, in nine of which, it is expressly stated, 
instruction in cookery also forms part of the curriculum — ^which 
is not to say that it is not taught at the remaining eleven schools. 
In two of these twenty schools, household book-keeping is taught, 
and in one, ironing, whilst the latter subject is taught in three 
People's High Schools where cookery does not form part of the 
instruction. The instruction in cookery is here, too, given by 
specially trained teachers, and tHe number of pupils in a class 
appears to be about seventeen or eighteen. {See aUo page 210.)^ 
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2. — ^Practical Schools foi Men and Women. 

Besides the People's High Schools, there exist, in several smaller 
toinms and in country districts, private schools which work on much 
the same lines, and which are called " Practical Schools for Men 
and Women." Such, for example, are those at Eristinehamn and 
Nora, at Earlskoga, and elsewhere. In these institutions much 
importance is attached to the practical training in domestic economy 
for women students.* 

An institution intended to give girls who have finished their 
schooling at Secondary Girls' Schools a thorough knowledge of house- 
hold work, is the Practical Course at Ekebyhdmy in Uppland. This 
school only receives twelve pupils at a time (the length of the course 
being probably from September to June), and not more than six 
girls work at once in the kitchen. In addition to very thorough 
instruction in cookery, housewifery, the care of infants and of the 
sick, needlework and weaving are also taught. Ekebyholm is one 
of the very few boarding-schools in Sweden. 

3. — Higher Primary Schools. 

Besides the People's High Schools just mentioned, there are also 
Higher Primary Schools, such as the one in Stockholm, established 
by the Society for the Promotion of Popular Education. From 
the Beport of the Stockholm school, for the period 1894-1903, 
we find that the school is intended to give an extended course 
of instruction, both practical and theoretical, to young girls of 
about fourteen to sixteen years of age, most of whom have passed 
through a Primary School, and some of whom mean to enter a 
Training College for Schoolmistresses but are too young for admis- 
sion to these establishments. The instruction given provides a 
very thorough course in cookery and the allied branches, as may 
be seen from Appendices H. and K. || An examination is held in the 
presence of censors, and a certificate given by the head-mistress 
of the school. Higher Primary Schools exist also at Huskvama, 
Molndal, Lysekil and Gudmundra, and domestic cookery seems to 
be taught at the first and last of these. 

4.— Continuation Classes at Secondary Schools. 

Of Secondary High Schools (to which we presently come) posses- 
sing Continuation Classes in which instruction is given in cookery, 
we find the Secondary Girli, School (Hogre Elementarskola) at 
Lundlf ; that at Falun — for teaching cookery only — where the 
course, intended chiefly for girls who have passed through the 
school, lasts three-and-a-half months, for four days a week and 
seven-and-a-half hours daily ;J that at the Women's Society* s 
OirW School at Gothenburg, where the Continuation Class is divided, 
for the purpose of instruction in cookery, into two groups, the first 

* See Appendix K., 20, 22. 

II See also page 210. 

t See Appendix K., 24. (" EleAentarskola " means Secondary School). 

t See Appendix K.» 14« 
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workiag five days weekly for seven weeks, the second, six days 
weekly for six weeks in succession, each day's work lastii^ 7-8 
hours '* and finally, at the Lower Course of the Household School 
at the Higher Training College for Women Teachers at Stockholm 
(Appendix J., II., shows the scheme of instruction at this institu- 
tion). For some time there had been a Continuation Class of much 
the same character as this last-named school, at Dr. Schwartz's 
Secondary Girls' School in Stockholm, but the experience gained 
led the Principal of the school to adopt the system of teaching the 
subject as a voluntary one in the last three classes of the schocrf 
proper. 

D.— Secondary Schools. 

The work begun in 1887 at Miss Rudebeck's Secondary Girk' 
School at Gothenburg has been vigorously taken up in many 
similar institutions throughout the country. The pupils in these 
schools are some years older — ^being between fourteen and seventeen 
years of age— when they begin their course of cookery, and they are 
fewer in number in each class, than the girls in the Primary Schools ; 
the longer course enables these pupils to obtain a more thorough 
grasp of the subject, but experience seems to show that girls of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age make the aptest pupils.f In 
addition to three Secondary Girls' Schools where the subject is 
treated theoretically only, and to the four where it is taught to a 
Continuation Class, there are no less than twcDty-one or twenty- 
two such schools where cookery is taught in accordance ¥rith the 
methods described when speaking of Primary Schools. There 
is, of course, a difference in the utensils used and the dishes pre- 
pared in the two classes of schools, for a much greater variety 
exists in the number and quality of courses of the dinners cooked 
in the Secondary Schools ; care is always taken, however, to 
restrict the cost of the meals prepared to the supposed incomes 
of those preparing them. Thus, for example, in the Lower 
Course of the Household School mentioned above, the pupils have 
to arrange their various bills of fare in accordance with- what 
is. thought suitable for families with widely different incomes — 
£120, £150, £200, £250, £300, and so on. And, while baking forms 
part of the curriculum of all school-kitchens, the making of pastry 
and other finer kinds of food is added to the course in the Secon- 
dary Schools, where, too, " trial " dinners and suppers are pre- 
pared in turn by groups of the pupils, who have permissioD to invite 
their friends to share the meal. The theoretical instruction 
also is more thorough in the Secondary Schools, being connected 
with the lessons in natural science, hygiene and book-keeping; 
and washing, ironing and scullery work are given much more 
attention as well, these latter subjects having now triumphed over 
the shortlived opposition of a few parents. 

♦ See Appendix K., 11. 

t See Appendix D. for Miss I. Norrby's ezperienoe in this respeot* 
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In most of these Secondary Girls' Schools the course lasts one 
year with one lesson a week, but in some the course is two and even 
three years long, in which case the weekly lesson is a shorter one.* 

ISi,— Workshops for ChUdren.-f 

In many parts of Sweden and especially in Stockholm, in which Origin, 
city the school-day in the Primary Schools is from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
the children have many hours free to spend as they like. As both 
fathers and mothers are often away at work the whole day, and 
as school-children in Sweden — in the capital especially — do not 
(or at least, until within this last year or two did not) play games 
out of school hours, much time and many opportunities were given 
for the gradual moral ruin of the poorer children. " To prevent 
the demoralisation of the young, rather than first to let them fall 
and then to erect expensive institutions for their reformation, 
and in order to inspire them with a love of work," J workshops for 
children have been founded in Stockholm by Mrs. Anna Hierta 
Betzius, where children from seven to fourteen years of age are 
taught to employ their leisure in handiwork of many descriptions. 
Similar institutions, to the number of 65, now exist in different parts 
of Sweden. 

In the fifteen workshops now (1904) existing in Stockholm, Cookery, 
cookery is taught to the girls, and the little cooks prepare the 
dinner and the evening meal of the other workers. Some of the 
children go through a second course. The workshops in Stock- 
holm have to use the kitchens, utensils, etc., belonging to the 
primary schools, as they have no kitchens of their own. In twelve 
of the many sinwlar schook elsewhere in Sweden (1897), both boys 
and girls take part in the kitchen work, the boys helping to carry 
wood and water, etc. 

In the workshops for children, in Stockholm, the girls repair Mending and 
their own clothes and those of the boys. Tailoring is learnt by Tailoring, 
some of the boys (in 1903-4 by nearly one hundred). The lads 
work three times a week, imder the direction of a lady in each 
school. These ladies, who are already skilled in needlework, go 
through a one month's course of tailoring (some take a second, 
even a third course), held in Stockholm every year under the auspices 
of the Lars Hierta Foundation. Professional tailors were at one 
time engaged, but they were not a success. Cloth is purchased 
direct from the manufacturer, and the boys cut out, baste and 
sew the clothes themselves, using the sewing machine. Even 
lads of nine are allowed to do so if, like the others, they can first 
use the needle well. 



* See Appendix E. 

t A ** Note on Children's Workshops in Sweden," by Mr. J. G. Legge and 
Mr. M. £. Sadler, will he found in Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
voL 8, p. 143. (1902).— Ed. 

X Mrs. Anna Hierta-Retzius.— "Workshops for Children. ''Stockholm, 1897. 
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Philipsenska Amongst the number of schoobi which may be clafised as bene- 
Skola, Stock yolent institationfl working in the same spirit as the workshops 



holm. 



for children, I have been able to visit one — the Pbilipsenska Skda 
in Stockholm, where instruction in cookery, simple laundry work 
(washing of kitchen towels, caps and aprons), and needlework 
(mending old clothes and making new ones — ^for the pupils them- 
selves), is given to thirty girls ; while twenty boys are taught 
carpentry-sloyd, shoemakmg and tailoring. The ten girls who are 
the cooks for the day, work in the kitchen from 9 a.m. till 4.15 
p.m., preparing dinner (taken at 1 .30 p.m.) and supper (6.30 p.m-) 
for themselves and their comrades. After dinner the other child- 
ren work at their carpentry or needlework, etc., until 4.15 p.m. 
when all the children, after fifteen minutes* rest, learn the lessons 
for the next day's school. After supper the ten cooks wash up, 
etc. Although each of the three divisions of girls lose almost 
two days' schooling every week (they spend only one hour in the 
Primary School on the days when they have to do the cooking), 
it is considered that, as these children belong to the very poorest 
classes, what they learn in a practical way more than com- 
pensates for their ignorance of history or geometry. The 
kitchen is under the direction of Miss Nordstedt, and though little 
theory is taught there, I can testify to the excellence of the dishes 
made, and to the order and cleanlmess that prevail. 

F. — Schools for Defective Children. 

I have received information from some of these schools, from 
which it seems that not much systematic instruction in cookery, 
etc., is given ; in a few the children give what help they can in the 
kitchen. For the course given at the School for the Dumb — " Tysta 
skolan "—in Stockholm, see Appendix K, 8. 

6. — Private Cookery Schools and Household Schools. 

These schools were mentioned at the beginning of the paper, 
and are found in almost every town. Very often the only teacher 
is an ordinary cook, and no theoretical instruction at all is given, 
nor, as a rule, is anything but cookery taught. The pupils 
are young women from almost all ranks of life, who find it neces- 
sary to acquire rapidly some elementary acquaintance with the 
kitchen. There are some of these schools, however, which aim at 
giving a more thorough course of training. Such a one is Elizabeth 
OstmarCs Sckool in Stockholm,* the directress of which was for 
some time assistant at the Upsala Training School of 
Cookery.f 

* See Appendix K, 5. 

t See also Supplementary Notes (e) (page 183). Ed. 
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H. — Teachers and Training Schools of Cookery. 

Miss Ida Norrbj^ Directress of the Upsala Training School of 
Cookery, which is under the patronage of H.M. the Queen of 
Sweden, says* that : — 

The teacher In Sohoob of Cookery muBt be one who has been pedagogi- 
caliy trained for the purpose. The work requires a plaa ; the steps taken 
must proceed from the easier to the more difficult ; each step taken being 
based upon what has been learned in previous hours. There must be an 
intimate connection between the thebretioal and practical instruction, there 
must be a pedagogic insight into what belongs to the age and capabilities 
of the pupils ; a theoretioal knowledge is required of physiology, hygiene, 
eoonomio botany and zoology, applied phyBics and chemistry, and all of 
this presupposes study and, as a rule, not private-study only. The teacher 
should, taken all round, stand above her pupils in general knowledge, so that 
at least her view of things is not narrower than theirs. And the object of the 
instruction in domestic economy is not only to give aptitude in, and a know- 
ledge of the subject, but it is equfJly intended to impart interest and respect 
for the employments of the home. Thus, a clever cook or housewife is not 
a suitable teacher for a school kitchen unless she be also a teacher, and of this 
teacher sjiall be required at least as much training of the mind and heart as 
is demanded from another teacher. 

Such being the demands made upon those who are to teach this 
one branch of domestic economy, it may be conceived that special 
training schools for these teachers become a matter of necessity, 
and that the curriculum of the schools must be a comprehensive 
one. Training schools of Domestic Economy are established at 
the Higher Training College for Women Teachers, at Stockholm ; 
at Upsala — the Technical School of Domestic Economy ; at the 
Ateneum for Girls, in Stockholm, and at Gtothenburg.f A 
similar school has also been established at the August Abraham- 
son Foundation, Naas, an institution already widely known in 
England for its training of teachers who intend to give instruc- 
tion in sloyd.:^ 

* *' What experience has been gained during the course of teaching 

Domestic Economy ?*' (Stockhobn, 1902). See Appediz D. 

t Mrs. Hierta-Retzius has kindly supplied the following information : — 

** The Swedish Parliament has recently (March, 1906) granted a yearly sum 

of 11,100 kronor (about £620) to the following institutions for training 

teachers of Domestic Economy;— 

Kronor. 
,' To the Upsala Fackskola for Huslig Ekonomi - • - 7,000 

To the Ateneum in Stockholm 2,500 

To the AUmanna Folkskola Styrelsen i Goteborg . - 1,600 

p. 

Kronor 11,100 
Besides this, the Higher Teachers' Seminarium in Stockholm receives a 
yearly grant of 5,000 kronor for training teachers in domestic economy, 
and for teaching the highest clasB of girls in the Normal-skoki attached to 
the Seminarium, Cooking and Domestic Economy." — ^Ed. 

tSome details of the work of these training schools will be found in 
Appendix J. (See also Appendix K and Supplementary Notes (d) p. 182). Two 
or three well-known teachers of the subject, and other persons interested 
in the development of the movement for the instruction of girls and young 
women in Domestic Economy, consider that altogether too much time is 
devoted to the theory of the subject, tho elaborate schemes of instruction 
proving a great hindrance to the atteiiUB^nt of a thorough, practical 
knowMge of the work. > .- 

9088, M 
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It sliould be noted that the teachers of cookery in 
Primary Schools are granted pensions (varying between £35 
to £45 per annum) on reaching the age of sixty. (C/. footnote 
page 184, and a note on proposed salaries, page 210.).* 

II.— The Elements of Personal and Domestic Hygiene. 

A. — Prifnary Schools. 

Some elements of hygiene are learned by boys and girls in all 
the schools of Sweden, whether Primary, Continuation or Secondary, 
when studying that part of natural science which treats of the 
human body. The Code of 1902 for Primary Schools in Sweden 
provides that natural science is to include an account of the struc- 
ture, functions and care of the human body ; in this account, 
instruction is to be given as to the nature and effect of intoxicating 
and narcotic substances. This instruction often takes the form 
of lessons and lectures on the nature and effects of alcohol; in 
each class-room may be seen printed warnings against the use of 
spirits, and a Royal Ordinance prescribes that during 
the lessons in Christian doctrine and in history, the question 
of the use of intoxicating substances should be treated, 
vigorously and seriously, from both an ethical and an 
econoqtjpal point of view. Apart from this indirect teaching, 
hygiene does not appear as a subject of instruction in Primary 
Schqols. 
School baihs. There is, however, a very practical way of teaching hygiene 
in the Primary Schools of many towns in Sweden, where the chil- 
dren, in tuTDS, are given free, warm baths every third or fourth 
week. Indirectly, this has led to the better clothing of the children, 
as many were ashamed to take the baths before they had been 
provided with cleaner and tidier underclothing than they had 
before possessed. In the summer, free or cheap baths and 
swimming lessons have been arranged for the same children 
in many parts of Sweden. The following figures may be of 
interest : — 

In 1902, 176,390 baths were given to children attending the 
Primary Schools of Stockholm. This gives an average, for 
a total of 24,231 children, of rather more than seven baths 
per child per year. For 1903, the figures were respectively, 
193,466 baths given to 25,000 children, an average of 7 "7 baths per 
child per year. 

In only two schools has it been possible to calculate the 
cost per bath. In 1902, in the Maria school, 13,560 baths cost about 
Id. each; in the Katarina school, 24,928 baths cost about 
2id. each. The difference in the cost of warming the water 
accounts for the greater part of the difference in price. 

• The ''^Union of Swedish Tec^chers of Cookeiy in School Kitchens,'* was 
formed January 8th, 1906. 



Primary, Secondary and Contimiation Schools. 
Corresponding figures for other towns are : — 
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Miss L. Lagerstedt, to whom I must express my special thanks 
for the thorough way in which she has assisted me in compiling 
this Report, says on the subject of teaching Hygiene : — 

lliere oertainly is great need of teaohiog personal hygiene to our people, 
and I soon found this out, when beginning my work in the Primaiy Sohools of 
Gothenburg. I therefore urged the neoeesity of having a bathroom attached 
to the kitchen where, by adopting the English system of heating the water 
from the kitchen fire, we might easily get a liberal supply of bath water.' My 
plan was acted upon when, after the first year's work, the kitchen had to be 
enlarged so as to receive eighteen instead of eight pupils at a time. Every 
day two or four girls, who stayed behind to clean out the kitchen, had a warm 
bath, and were taught how to make themselves clean. In most new school- 
houses there is now a large bathroom fitted up, to be used by a great number 
of children by turns, and the need of a bathroom in connection with the kitchen 
therefore disappears. However, the British motto : ' Cleanliness comes 
next to godliness ' I have put at the head of our printed rules for cleaning the 
kitchen and its utensils, and we seek to give it a wider application — appfying 
it to personal as well as domestic hygiene and general sanitary reforms.- My 
experience from many different towns and districts has made me look upon 
this rule as the great fundamental principle for our work, if it is to act — as 
it ought to do — as a power for economical, sanitary, and social reforms. 
Cleanliness preserves health* and thus increases our working power, prevents 
epidemic diseases, and last, but not least, helps to break down a great barrier 
to social intercourse with the working classes, an intercourse which educates 
and enriches the wealthy and the poor together. And, therefore, cleanliness 
baa to be preached to our rising generationv 

B.— Secondary and Continuation Schools. 

As usual and, perhaps, as is quite natural, it is in the Secondary 
Oiils' Schools, in the People's I£gh Schools, and in Higher Primary 
Schools, that a subject which is of such practical necessity for the 
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well-being of mankind lias been added to the cuiriculum. In 
many of the schools named hygiene is studied in connection with 
anatomy and physiology, bat in many otheis it is taken as a 
subject by itself, often with special reference to sick-nursiDg in 
the home, and sometimes, but more seldom, that branch of it is 
studied which has special regard to women. 

Among the schools which pay particular attention to this branch 
of study, two or three may be mentioned, with examples of the 
scheme of instruction followed in the Secondary Qirls' Schools : — 

BoBAS. — The Secondary Girls* School — One hour weekly in two 
classes. 

vn. Glass. — ^A short account of the anatomy and physiology 
of the human body ; the first stages of the study of 
hygiene ; alimentary substances, their compositioD, pre- 
paration and use (no further instruction in cookery is 
given). 

vm. Gass. — Conclusion of study of hygiene : lighting, dan- 
gerous occupations, educational hygiene ; causes of illness ; 
short course respecting the care of the sick (the treat- 
ment of wounds, bleeding, fractures, bums, frost-bite, 
poisoning ; contagious diseases, etc.). 

J()nk5ping. — The Secondary GirW School — One hour weekly. 

Physiology ; hygiene ; climate ; changes in the atmosphere ; 
warming, lighting and cleaning dwellings; water ; baths; 
clothes; educational hygiene; work and rest; bodily 
movements ; causes of diseases ; short course respecting 
the care of the sick. 

Stockholm. — The Normal School for Girls— Yni. Class.— Two 
hours weekly. 

The general elements of anatomy and physiology, and hygiene 
based upon this knowledge. 

In connection with the teaching of hygiene, reference may be 
made to the Swedish system of school gymnastics, which is taught 
in all types of educational institutions in Sweden, and to outdoor 
games. A ^' games-course " has been established at Naas since 
1895, for the study of the theory and practice of out-door games. 
In different parts of Sweden the children are now systematically 
taught games. 

A considerable number of text-books are used in the study of 
this subject. Amongst them we find : — Goransons, Hfilsovard-och 
sjukvardslara ; Berg, Halsolara for folkskolan ; C. Wallis, Halso- 
vardslara; Dr. Ellen Sanddin, kvinnokroppens byggnad och 
hygien; Linden. Manniskokroppens byggnad, forrattningar och 
vird, etc. 
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III. — Women's Sloyd (Needlbwobk and Dbbssmakino). 
A. — Primary Schools. 

The Swedish word '' slojd '* has gained a footing in the English Method of 
language under the modified form "sloyd." The word means *®*<^*^8- 
handiwork in general, whether it be that of women or men, and is 
more especially applied to work — the making of things — done in 
the home. The scheme for women's (or girls') sloyd, described 
below, is the one adopted in the Primary Schools 
of Stockholm, but it is also used, with modifications, 
in most Swedish Primary Schools and in the lower classes 
of many Secondary Girls' Schools. It owes its origin and its 
adoption to the energy of Miss Hulda Lundin, who is now about 
to leave her post as Inspectress of Women's Sloyd in the Primary 
Schools of Stockholm, after twenty years of service. 

The following information is taken from the ^' Guide to the 
Educational Exhibit," already so much quoted : — 

Girls' Sloyd. 

Common Schools, — ^Instraoiion in girls' sloyd is not obligatory in th6 schools 
of oar country. A subvention from the State was first obtained for girls' 
sloyd Id 1897, though boys' sloyd had already enjoyed that advantage some 
twenty years earlier. 

GirLs' sloyd has nevertheless been taught, and during the two last 
decades, it has even succeeded in acquiring a place in the curriculum of 
many schools, where it was previously not included. 

The cause of this is, that we begin more and more to see the significance of 
manual work as a means of education. In connection with this, the necessity 
has arisen of having a system for the subject in question. Such a system 
already existed in Germany, viz., the so-called SchaUenfeldt method.* In the 
beginning of the eighties this method was naturally introduced hece, but was 
soon found to be less suitable to our circumstances. The question now was 
to work out of this, so to speak, a Swedish method of our own. An attempt, 
in this direction is ** The Stockholm method" (Common School method), 
planned by Miss Hulda Limdin, which, in a comparatively short time, has 
gained an extensive practice both in our Training Colleges, and in the 
Secondary Schools for girb. 

The aim of the instruction in girls' sloyd, according to the above-named 
method, ought to be to exercise hajui and eye ; to quicken the power of thought ; 
to Strengthen love of order ; to develop sdf -activity ; to inspire respect for care- 
fvUy and intelligenUy executed work; and at ihe same time to prepare girls 
for the execution of their domestic duties. 

The solution of this problem is in no wise easy, but the experience of years 
has taught us that it can be attained by applying the following principles : 

I. — ^The instruction should be given as much as possible by practical 
demonstration of the subject. In sewing this is accomplished by means of a 
sewing frame, and in knitting, by means of large wooden needles, and balls 
of thick, coloured yam— at the same time, black board drawings are con- 
stantly made. 

n. — ^The exercises are planned and carried out in the most strictly pro- 
gressive order, and in such a way as to enable the pupils to execute well the 
work required of them. 

* See footnote, page 254. 
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IIL— When the pupls enter on a new phase of the work, the instroctioil 
should be given to the whole class collectiyely, otherwise the tune which the 
teaoher could derote to each pupil separately would be in snffici e nt for 
thorough instruction. 

According to this method, the instruction should comprise knitting* plain 
needle-work (under-clothing and other garments), darning, mending, maiking, 
tracing pattern designs, cutting-out under-clothing and other garments. 

What has been said above will show that the teacher in manual work and 
sloyd has not only to instruct, but to educate her pupils, and besides techni- 
cal ability, she should also possess pedagogic skill. 

There is no longer any lack of efficient teachers. Instruction in sloyd, as 
already menticmed, has been introduced in our training colleges for women 
teachers. Besides this, of late years, a number of courses have been hekl, 
for training teachers in methodical instructicm in slo3rd. During 1882-1903, 
more than 1,000 teachers have been trained in girls* sloyd at Hulda 
Lnndin's " Goune of Sloyd."* 

Scheme of Instruction in Women's Sloyd in the Primary Schools of 
Stockholm. 

Scheme of The aim of the instruction in girls* sloyd is : To exercise hand and 

Instruction, eye ; to quicken the power of thought ; to strengthen love ot order ; to 

Stockholm. develop independence ; to inspire respect for carefully and intelligently 

executed work ; and at the same time to prepare girls for the execution 

of their domestic duties. 
The instruction has two objects in view : It shall be an educationAl 

medium ; it shall fit the girls for praetical life. 
Experience has proved that the desired results can be best reached 

by (a) practical demonstration of the subject ; (&) progressive order 

with regard to the exercises, and class instruction.! 

Standard I : Plain knitting with two needles : a slate-eraser and reins. 

Plain knitting : acosey for the teapot, a needlework bag and a 
pair of warm wristers. 
Standard II : Plain knitting : a toweL — ^Practice in the different kinds of 
stitches : running, stitching, hemming, and overcasting a lamp-mat. 
The application of the stitches already named : one small and 
one large needlework bag. 
Standard III : A needlework case. A slate-eraser, a cosey for the teapot^ a 
towel and a pair of socks. 

An apron. Simple darning on canvas : a mat for a candle- 
stick. 
Standard IV I Plain and purl knitting : a pair of mittens. _j 

An apron. 
Standard V : Knittmg : a pair of stockings : a playing ball. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a chemise.^ 
Standard VI i Patching. Plain stocking-darning. Buttoxiholes. Buttons 
made of thread. Sewing on tapes, hooks and eyes. 

Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a pair of drawers. 
Standard VII : Fine darning and marking. Drawing the pattern for a dress. 
Gutting out articles such as are required in standards II-IV. 
Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a dress. 
Standard VIII : Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a night-dress. 
Drawing the pattern, cutting out and making a dress. 

* See page 173. 

t Class instruction has been departed from in many of the schools of 
Sweden, the schools of Stockholm being the most notable exception. 

t The girls in the upper classes have a text-book—" Kladsoninad ' ' (« Making 
clothes "), by Miss Lundin ; the teachers have a special text-book—" Hand- 
lednmg i Metodisk Undervisning i Qvinnlig Slojd '! (" Guide to Methodical 
Instruction in Women's Sloyd "), by the same author* 
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The time given to girls' sloyd : — 

Standard L-IL : 3 hours a ireek. 

Standard in.-IV.: 4. „ „ „ 

Standard V.-Vn. : 6 „ „ „ 

Standard Vm. : 4 „ „ „ 

The exhibits in the sloyd room for girls are : — 

Two /Clipboards containing a complete set of models* executed by the 
pupils, and arranged according to the course of instruction, and also speci- 
mens of the material used during the instruction. 

Work-tables, with sewing -cushions, fastened to a flap. In drawing patterns 
the flap is let down, so that the surface of the table may be even. Chairs. 

Two frames for demonstrating needlework and darning. 

Blackboards on which, after taking measurements, the pupib draw 
patterns. 

In the sloyd room, similar blackboards are placed round the whole room. 

Model plates, and plates showing a correct and incorrect position of fhe 
body whcni at work. 

Photographs, of ^oyd- rooms for girls Sewing machine. 

With reference to the work in Primary Schools it should be Instruction 
mentioned that, during the first three years of their school life, ^ n©edl«»- 
the boys who attend these schools in Stockholm (and probably ^^ ^' 
elsewhere, too), take part in the girls' sloyd, i.e., sewing, darning, 
etc. Miss Lundin has assured me that not only has this plan in- 
creased the love of neatness in the lads, but that it has inspired 
them with an actual love of the work, and of work in general ; that 
any feeling of shame at doing '' girls' work " soon passed over, and 
that the goodwill of the parents for the work was also very soon 
gained. 

Miss Hulda Lundin's Sloyd Courses for the training of women Sloyd cours38 
teachers of needlework, etc., in accordance with the Stockholm ^^ training 
(or Primary School) method, are artanged in Stockholm twice a ^^"j 
year ; in the Spring, 6th February — 6th May, and in the Autumn, ^ ^°^' 
6th September — 6th December, each course thus lasting three 
months. 

The qualifications for adxnission to the courses are ordinary 
school education and skill in needlework and knitting. The fee 
is 30 kroner (about £1 ISs. 4d.). The cost of materials amounts 
to about 15 kronor (16s. 8d.). 

A certificate is given to competent pupils. 

B. — Secondary Schools. 

Secondary Schools for Oirls. — ^The instructicm in needlework in Secondary 
Schools for girls, aims at giving the pupils technical skill in plain needlework, 
knitting, hemstitch, embroidery, patching, darning, marking, etc. The 
different kinds of stitches are introduced in scries, increasing gradually in 
difficulty, and are applied to objects of plain work, such as aprons, chemises, 
petticoats, pillow-cases, etc. 

Jn. some schools a course of plain dressmaking is also given. In addition, 
the pupils in most Secondary Schools have the opportunity of learning art* 
embroidery, as during the autumn term they are allowed to do different 
kinds of fancy-work, special consideration being given to the development 
of their sense of colour and of beauty. Swedish patterns and national needb- 
work are chiefly chosen for this purpose.* 

* From the " Guide to the Educational Exhibit of Sweden," 1904. 
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In the ^eondary Girls' Schools there is usually a Preparatory 
Division of three classes with, as a rule, both boys and girls. The 
very young children* in these classes have much sloyd in their 
daily school-work, and part of this sloyd consists in doing some 
elementary sewing. The number of hours devoted to Women's 
Sloyd in Secondary Schoob decreases with the progress oi the pupils 
into higher classes. I append one or two examples : — 

Kama of School. Prepara tory Scho ol. Middle o r ^ Hlghw Schoo l. 

I. II. ni. I. iL m. IV. V. VL VII. vni. 

G.B. O. G. 
Gaflx, Hogie FlickskoU . •6 6 433211111 hn-wkly. 

Stockholm. Wallinska Skolan .1| 2 222222211 ,, ^ 

min. mln. min. 
Upsala, Enakilda Lfiroverk -80 80 90222222--hn. wkly. 
(Co-eduoational) 

The teachers of needlework at most of the Secondary Girls' 
Schools receive some of their training at least at the " School of 
Needlework and Weaving," established in Stockholm by the Society 
called ''The Friends of Handiwork" {Handofbetets Vdnner). 
Instruction is here given by well-trained, well-educated and capable 
teachers in most of the many kinds of sewing which exist — the 
Certificate of Proficiency in Needlework enumerates no less than 
nineteen of these — and in sixteen different methods of weaving. 

The society named has done much to encourage the love of 
weaving, an art which has been re-bom of late years in Sweden, 
and many of those who have studied at the school mentioned above 
are now engaged in teaching the art to the women-students at 
most of the People's High Schools throughout the country. 

C. — Schools for Defective Children. 

Amongst the most skilful of the scholars who do women's sloyd 
are the weak-minded pupils, and those otherwise afflicted — the 
deaf and dumb inmates of the several schools for such children 
in Sweden. They develop in many cases a most wonderful manual 
dexterity, which is not least exhibited at the weaving-loom, and 
the consciousness they often have of this skill recompenses them, 
in no small degree, for all that other knowledge which is not theirs. 

Grants of The Agricultural Societies already mentioned in connection 

Agrioultural with the school-kitchens in difFerent parts of the country do yet 

Societies for jj^^j^ ^ ^^^ ^.j^^ development of women's sloyd. Thus they give 

eIo^^ * grants for two weaving-classes in the government-district of Up- 

sala, for similar schools in the districts of Kalmar, Blekinge, Skara- 

borg, Vastemorrland, and they also support numerous schools 

of needlework in many parts of the country. 

* In Swedish Primary Schools the children first go to school in the year 
when they oomplete their seventh year ; in Secondary Schools they often 
begin at a tenderer age. 
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IV.-^The Cabs of Infants. 

Besides the theoretical instruction given in the above subject at 
the Technical School of Domestic Economy at Upsala and in 
Class II. of the Higher Primary School at Stockhobn, practical 
instruction is given at two establishments in Sweden : — at the 
Home of the Society for the Care of Infants {SdUskapet Bamavard) 
at Stockholm, and at a somewhat similar institution at Lerum, 
near Gtothenburg. 

The first of these two institutions has a Home for Infants, 
situated in the south of Stockhohn, which is under the patronage 
of H.R.H. Princess Ingeborg, and is directed by Miss Anna Tom- 
qvist. Mothers in needy circumstances, who have to be away from 
home at work during the day, can leave their infants here for the very 
small payment of about l|d. per day. When the children come at 
8 a.m. , they are bathed, and dressed in clothes belonging to the home. 
In the eveningis when the mothers return, the babies are dressed in 
their own- clothes again and are taken home. As a rule only two 
or three children remain at the home all night. On Sundays, 
when the mothers are supposed to have time to see to their infants 
themselves, they receive children's milk, properly prepared in 
botties, and sufficient for the day, for the same small sum. The 
number of infants received is ten, all under two years of age. 

At this Home for Infants, which I have seen and am inclined 
to name '^the Paradise for Infants,'' eight young women, not 
under seventeen years of age, are received to be trained as babies' 
nurses. Some of these pupils have been about to marry, 
others have expected shortly to become mothers, but the greater 
number intended to seek employment in homes where the services 
of a trained nurse for infants would be needed. Most of the pupils 
have come from homes of the better class, although girls who have 
passed through the Primary Schools can also obtain entrance 
to the Home. 

The course lasts three months, and includes a series of theoretical 
lectures, eight or ten in number, given by a children's physician. 
Dr. FUrstenberg. These lectures treat of the hygiene, food and 
illnesses of children. In practice, the pupils learn to wash and 
dress the babies, to prepare and give them their food, to attend 
to their wants in general and to take them out for airings. During 
the last month of the course, the students have the entire charge 
of one or two babies. The washing, mangling and ironing of the 
baby-linen is done by the pupils, who are also responsible for 
the condition of the rooms. 

The pupils live in the Home and pay about 34s. per month, for 
instruction, board and lod^ng. 

Instruction in the care of infants and the education of young 
children is also given at the People's High School (co-educational) 
in the province of Jamtland. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

' ' By Mbs. Hisbta^Bbtzius. 

(1905). 

[Mrs. Anna Hierta-Retzius, Vioe-President of the Intematiorial Counoil 
of Women and President of the National Council of Women of Sweden, 
who has been so inBtrumental, as will have been seen from the preceding 
pages, in promoting the domestic education of girls and women in her own 
countiy, has kindly famished us with the following observations in connec- 
tion with Mr. Bay*s report. 

Mrs. Hierta-Betzius' intimate connection with much of this work since the 
beginning lends peculiar interest to any expression of opinion from her, and 
these sapplementary notes will be read with interest, even if some slight 
repetition of facts that have already been given in the body of ih» Report 
is involved. — ^Ed.] 

(a) Lars Hiertaa Minnea MaUtigningssbolan,^ 
The first Cookery School in Sweden. 

In former days the Swedish wives of the upper, as well as of the lower 
classes were very clever at housekeeping, cooking, baking, washing, needle- 
work, embroidery, dressmaking, spinning, and weaving. They were a healthy, 
strong race of women, active in their homes, and very capable in every kind of 
practical work, which they taught their dau^ters to take an active part in 
at an early age. Neither mothers nor daughters were nervous, nor long- 
ing for pleasures and a *' change," which is so characteristic of our age. 

But as industries were developed many things, formerly manufactured at 
home, were bought ready-made. The girls' day-schools for the upper classes 
developed, higher studies were pursued. The Primary Schoob became more 
numerous, and were made obligatory ; the daughters had to leave home early 
in the morning and did not return until dinner was ready; they had 
no time even in the afternoon to help their mothers, for the lessons had to be 
learnt, and the mothers, who admired their clUldren*s " great learning," did 
not want them ** to slave " with practical work, which came to be considered 
as " lower work." The young thus became more and more unaj^le and un- 
.wHling to help their mothers in household duties. The same state of things 
has existed in the provinces and the country since the general introduction 
of the Primary Schools, and has become worse, as the age has been heightened 
at which &e children are kept at school or sent to Continuation Schools. 

It is easy to imagine how much knowledge of, and liking for, household 
duties and practical work was to be found in the generation succeeding the 
one just described. 

Another motive for establishing the first Cookery School was that young 
servant girls of fourteen to twenty, if ignorant, get at first bad situations, and 
may morally be ruined in their teens, but if they knew bow to cook well 
they might easily get into good families. This haa been proved to be true. 

It was in consideration of these facts that the Institution of ** Lara Hiertaa 
Minne " gave 7,600 francs, and founded, in order to help the working-classes 
to get better wives and more useful daughters, the first Cookery School in 
Stockholm in October, 1882. * This school was intended to teach young girls 
of the working-classes from fourteen to twenty years of age, who still attended 
or who had just left the *' Fcikakola" domestic economy, namely : cooking, 
baking, marketing, preserving, cleaning, scrubbing, etc., the programme being : 
to prepare everyday food for workmen's homes, making it palatable, nouric^- 
ing and still as cheap as possible, t Mrs. Betzius undertook the organisation 
and financial responsibility of the schooL A very clever, practical cook, who 
had a natural gift for teaching, gave the practical instruction. The course 

* The Iatb Hierta Memorial School of Cookery. 

t The Swedish nation altogether very much needs to bo taught economy,- 
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lasted three monihs, and the school hours were 0.30 a.in. to 6 p.m., aod from 
six to nine different dishes (soups, fish, meat, puddings, cakes, etc.) were 
cooked every day. The number of pupils varied from eight to twelve (later 
fourteen). Before leaving, every pupil was expected to be able to undertake 
the whole responsibility for all the food prepared for three days. Sin^e ladies, 
and later also gentlemen, were allowed to dine a la carte in separate dining- 
rooms belonging to the schooL The pupils, by turns, baked daily all the 
bread used in the school and also learnt to make cakes of different kinds, 
preserves, etc. They had lessons on : how to out up the meat of an ox. 
a sheep, or a pig ; how to use every part ; the different value of each pari ; 
how to use up the remains, etc. They each wrote in a book the recipes of 
the dishes made, with the prices, as well as the quantities used, thus obtain- 
ing a cookery-book, which was revised by theteacher. 

Besides the practical work, the first lessons of scientific Domestic Economy 
were given (for the first time in Sweden) at this school by Profesaor E. Heyman, 
Professor of Hygiene at the Medical School of Stockholm. These lessons 
were given wilii demonstrations on the science of foods, their nourishing 
qualities, their care, how to prepare them, etc. One of the pupils of these 
theoretic lessons was Mrs. 8ofi Nilssorif who afterwards continued them in 
this school, giving the lessons herself. 

By uid by a married lady and one who was going to many asked to be 
allowed to take part in the instruction (there being then no other opportunity 
for ladies to learn cookery) by paying the double fee, 20 kronor a month, 
iater 90 kronor a month, without any dinner. The other pupils in the begin- 
ning paid 10 kronor (9 kronor « 10s.) a month for the instruction and their 
dinner and breakfast ; later the price was augmented to 15 kronor, and the 
pupils then appreciated the school of cookery more than Tdien it was so cheap,' 

The two ladies were admitted, and for the following reasons : 

(i.) Their presence improved the discipline. Henceforth two young 
ladies (from the upper classes) being always present amongst the 
other pupils, the discipline of these b^ame excellent 

(ii.) It raised the value of learning to cook and of practical work in 
the estimation of the parents and of the daughters of the working- 
classes,* when ladies wanted to learn domestic economy. 

(iii.) It contributed towards the maintenance of the school, which did 
not pay its expenses at first ; several thousand kronor a year had ' 
been expended for its support during the first years. 

In founding this first cookery school it had all the time been the wish of 
Mrs. Retzius to train teachers there and to introduce cookery in the Prim- 
ary School itself. Kxperience soon taught her that it was too late to take 
the pupils of the highest classes in the Fclkskola^ or those who had just left 
the Fdhthoia^ and teach them cookery, for at the age of fourteen to sixteen 
the girls were otten too spoiled by their parents and unused to practical work, 
for which they had no respect ; they did not value cookery and domestio 
economy as highly as the other subjects learnt in the FUkokda. Mrs.- 
Retzius, therefore, in 1887, proposed tO; the Institution (of her mother's) 
*' Lars EierkLS Minne," to send a teaoh^Br to England and Scotland to be 
trained, and to introduce regular school-kitchens in the Primary Sohools. 
Mrs, Soft Nilsson was asked to go to jBngland, but as she was unable to go 
away from her family, a Miss Brclinson horn tiie Maria Fclkshda was sent 
to London and Scotland. On her return tixe curious fact was discovered 
that, though a very nice new school - kitdien, in hired premises, was 
arranged near the Maria Folkakola, it was a long time before she could get 
any children to teach. 

* There was in Sweden, as in Einland and several other countries, 
opposition from the teachers to the introduction of domestic economy 
for the working-classes, in the Fdkskda. When the first methodical, properly 
arranged school-kitchen was founded in the Maria parish (in 1890) by the 
instib.ition ** Lars HierUis Minney** the school board teachers in the other 
parishes were not convinced of its usefulness. 
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In the meantime Mrs. 8ofi NUsson and her hoBbaad, Dr. 8. NUswm^ who 
was head teaoher in the Nicolai School, took the eldeet girls of his classes 
and made them cook the food that was given away to the poor children in 
his school He sent a sloyd teacher from the " Arbeiestuga " for traming 
to the above-mentioned School of Cookery (McUloffningaskolan), arranged 
the kitchen nicely, and he and his wife, both warmly interested in this 
practical teaching, supervised the whole; a school-kitchen was thus started 
in the Folkahola for the first time in Sweden, but no Domestic Economy 
was taught there theoretically. 

In November, 1890, the Maria school-kitchen was opened with a practical 
cook in the kitchen, and Miss Brdinson as a teacher for training teachers, and 
a class of young girls, ten to thirteen years old, from the Maria Folkskda as 
pupils. They prepared and cooked the food and baked the bread for five or 
six teachers, who dined at the school All these Folkakda children received 
exceHent instaruotiont and began at once to help their mothers at home, cooking 
the Sunday dinner for the family. Nine teachers were trained and passed 
an examination ; they afterwards obtained good posts, one coming to the 
Gothenburg school-kitchen, which was just founded by Miss Lagtrsieil (who 
was a teacher of languages), another to the OsUrmalms Hogrt Idroverk for 
flicker (Dr. Schwartz* Girls' Secondary School), a third to the great Carnegie 
Company HousekM School near Gothenburg, etc. 

One of the cleverest trained teachers offered to instruct the children of the 
Adolf Fredrik FoUcskola in cooking. Mrs. Betzius arranged a school - 
kitchen in connection with the Ad^f Fredrik ** Arheisstuga " (workshop) 
which is situated next to the above FdlkskoHa^ and she offered to take upon 
herself the whole financial responsibiUty, for at that period not a farthing 
was given from the conununity for teaching cookery. But the common school 
teachers would not allow their children to be taught cookery ! '* Why 
should owr children learn cooking ? " one of the h^ui-mistresses said. No 
pupils came, and the school-kitchen had to be given up. 

It was from this experience that Mrs. Retzius found it necessary to intro- 
duce cookery in the Higher Girb' Schools, and thus to raise the value of 
practical work in the general estimation. Having spoken to the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Ounnar Wcnnerberg, she resolved to 
give the first School of Cookery (which had now become self- 
supporting) to the Higher Training College for Teachers at Stockholm 
(the Seminarivm). Mr. Wennerberg, M.P., proposed in Parliament 
that a sum of 5,000 kroner a year should be granted by the Government *' for 
training teachers for the Higher Girls' Schools," and thus the Hogre Ldrarinne 
Seminariets Hush&llsskola was established, a teacher having been sent to 
Belgium, Germany, England and Scotland to be trained at the expense of the 
Queen of Sweden and S&s. Retzius. 

After a year the Cookery School, MaUagningsskolany under the direction 
of the Seminarium, proved to be situated too far from the pupils of the 
Seminarium, so Mrs. Retzius agreed to give the Seminarium money for 
arranging a new school-kitchen within their locality or quite near it, but as 
her first Cookery School was excellent in working and most useful, it would 
have been a pity to discontinue it ; Mrs. Retzius, therefore, gave 1,500 kroner 
to the Semijuirium for a new school-kitchen, and gave her first Cookery 
School to one of the best pupils of the Maria Training Course for Te€U3hers 
— Miss Selma Johansson, who had taught the first year at Miss Layersledl*s 
school-kitchen in Gothenburg,. Miss 8. Johansson and her two sisters 
have since then been at the head of this first practical Cookery School 
(at No. IBiB, Hamngatan), which is stiU doing good work. About six 
such Cookery Schools, MaUagningsskoHor, are now in existence in Stockholm, 
and all are self-supporting. Young ladies who are going to be married pass 
a course of three to five months, and innumerable young women of the working 
classes, from the country and from Stockholm, have learnt practical domestic 
economy and cooking in these schools. 

The Cookery Schools of Falun, MalmO, Wesleras, etc., were founded after- 
wards, and, following the example of Sweden, cookery was introduced io 
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Ilnlaikd and Norway, fint in oootoy Boboob and then in the Foiksbolor ; 
afterwaids Training CoUegea for teachers were foondad in Helringfan, in 
Finland and in Eristiania. 

(6) Some Observatiaru abovt the Teaching of Domestic Economy. 

The age of twelve is considered to be the beet for Primary School giiis to 
receive instruction in cookery, but even at eleven many will profit by tha 
practical course. 

It is better that the girls work two consecutive days in the sohool-kitcfaen 
than only once a week, and for the following reasons : — 

1. They will then be able to learn marketing. This haa been praetised 

for ten years in the Maria Primary Mhool-kitchen. The art of 

buying fresh, good food (fish, meat, etc.) is not an easy one, particn- 

lariy if one does not want to spend much money. Marketiiig cannot 

be learnt theoretically alone. The pupils ought sometimes to go 

to the butdiers and see with their own eyes the different parts of an 

ox, a sheep, etc., and to learn the different value and price of each 

part, and the use that can be made of it for different dishes. This 

I" can be done at school first, but the girls ought to learn it practically 

as well as theoretically. 

In 1891 Mrs. itetcius had indications printed on cards with large lettots, 

to teach the pupils : " How to use beef '* ; " how to use mutton " ; 

^ *' what can be done with the di£Cerent parts of a pig " — (literally 

translated, " How to use an ox," etc.). 

2. Another reason for two con<)ecutive days' work in the school- 

kitchen is that working-men's wives need to learn how to use up 
renuuns and scraps of food from one day to another, and to make 
them into nice and palatable dishes. 

3. The girls can prepare the doagh for baking the next day. Mrs, 8* 

NilsBon introduced the excellent custom that the children bring 
from home the materials for baking bread, and the next day return 
I with a basket full of loaves, to the pride of their parents. This is 

now practised in all our Primary School-kitchens with the best 
results. 

It is necessary for the girls to arrive at eight o'clock if they go to market. 
In any case the pupils of a school-kitchen ought to arrive as eariiy as ei^t 
or nine o'clock, instead of ten a.m. At eight, as in the Katarina FoUahoia, in 
Stockholm, the girls will be able by turns to go to market, and there will be 
time to explain and look through the bill of fare on the blackboard. In 
the Maria school-kitchen the pupils arrive at nine o'clock, but this is too 
late to go to market. They arrange ever3rthing, the bill of fare is ex- 
plained, and at 10.30 the practical work begins. 

One of the most important arrangements if the pupils are really to learn 
cooking well in a school-kitchen, is to have guests, or teachers, who dine there. 
In the Katarina Fcihshola fifteen lady teachers have their dinner served in 
a room next to the kitchen, where the table is laid by the pupils, who also 
wash and mangle the napkins, etc., used in the school. These teachers 
pay 40 ore (5^.) for their dinner, consisting of two good counes, 
meat or fish, soup, or puddi ng, etc. In the Maria school-kitchen, fifteen factory 
girb used for ten years to have their dinner of two dishes (courses), paying 
Is. id. a week for it, but the present teacher has abolished this, and forty-eight 
poor children, each paying 5 ore (nearly a penny), dine there instead. 

It is not good (as Mias Ida Norrby says*) '* that only the children themselves 
should eat the food they prepare."- They need the daily control of others ; 
they need the lively interest felt when other grown-up people will eat what 
they cook. I have gained this experience from more than ten years in the 
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Jfona FcUcahota kitchen. At that time a practical woman taught the 
girls, and she not only taught them, she educated them, — taught them to love 
work, to do it quickly, to be self-reliant. The food was excellent, prepared 
under her direction ; if the pupils spoilt it (burnt the rice for instance), they had 
to pay for new material. All the children then began very soon, after a 
few lessons at the school-kitchen, to cook at home for their parents on Sundays. 
and to bake at home as they had learnt to do at school. This teacher had 
never passed any examination, and was not trained in any taraining college 
for cookery, but there never has been a more exceUent, clever, orderly, eco- 
nomical teacher, with innate, original, pedagogic genius, to educate the girls, 
who were a little afraid of her but lov^ her dearly ; she is now at the head 
of a great establishment for the education of working-men's daughters, a 
rich and excellent institution — a cookery school with a large kitchen and six 
stoves. During these ten years the pupils attended the kitchen on two 
consecutive days. They learnt washing, cleaning the rooms and the copper, 
mangling, preserving fruit and berries, baking bread and cakes, etc. Twenty- 
five poor children used to have their dinner at the sohool-kitchen, besides 
the fifteen factory girls and the ten or twelve pupils. A printed report (for 
ten years) of this school has been published in Swedish. The girls themselves 
were able to manage the whole school-kitchen, with the guests and all the 
children, for a fortxiight when the teacher was absent on account of illness, 
and they did it extremely well, some of them having gone through a term 
before. It was at that period difficult to get a substitute. 

Nowadays so many young girls are yearly trained for being cookery teachers 
that it has become the custom always to have one, or even two, young as- 
sistant-teachers, who thus pass through a practical course, after having been 
trained at a Training College for Domestic Economy Teachers, before they get 
posts as Head Teachers. They usually get free dinners at the school, but no 
payment. They are a great help to the head teacher and learn much them- 
selves. After three months or more they get a certificate. 

The position of head-teacher at a cookery school is very trying and fatiguing, 
but it is healthy, work. 

There is no superintendent of these teachers of cookery in Stockholm, and 
one may hope that none will be appointed. 

There is at present a healthy emulation among the different parishes, and 
one school-kitchen takes up the improvements introduced in another. Every 
country must beware of having every school alike. It kills the life, the very 
soul of the institution. 

The parents highly appreciate the cookery instruction. A mother living 
in the parish of Klara once told the licad-teachor : " It is such a comfort at 
home since my little Mary learnt cooking at school. If I have work to do 
away from home, I can tell her to have dinner ready when we return home 
— ^fother and I. And when I arrive home at dinner-time (noon), dinner 
%8 ready, the bread is baked, and often the floor is scrubbed."- One of the 
lady teachers (who was opposed to cooking lessons), on hearing this, said : 
'* I daresay Mary would have been able to do this all the same, even if she had 
never visited the school-kitchen." *' By no means," exclaimed the mother, 
'' if I had asked any of her dder sisters, they would have been neither willing 
nor able to prepare dinner, and do aU this for our home."- This happened 
some years ago. 

(c) Financial Support of Primary School-Kitchens, Stockholm, 

Every school-kitchen in the Primary Schools of Stockholm receives 
1,000 kroDor (£55) from the Higher School Board of the Primary Schools 
COfver Styrdsen for Stockhdma Fclkakoior'"), to support the kitchen, 
and twenty or more poor children have their dinner (from the same 
sum). When more children dine, special money is given by the par»h, oi 
from other funds for " feeding poor children ^* (FaUiga ham hetpisning "). 
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The ohildren in several of the Stockholm sohool-kitehens (in the parishes of 
Klara, Nikolai, Marie and Adolf Fredrik)^ pay 5 ore (7 ore= Id.) each for 
their dinners; this is an excellent custom and prevents the children and 
parents from being pauperized. In one of the newest and largest primaiy 
schools, this fee amounted to an income of no less than 800 kronor during 
last winter term. 

The parish gives to the head teacher a salary of 800 kronor (£45), and £10 
more if she does not get free rooms at the school-kitchen. In 1902 the salaries 
of the teachers of Sloyd (men) in the Swedish Primary Schools amounted to 
240,000 kionor (18 kronor =£1), and to the female teaohen of Sloyd, 90,00^ 
kronor. 

((f) The Upaala Fackskola l&r Hudig Ehmami* 

(From the latest report, 1003-1904). 

During this period there were, not counting those in the peripatetic classes, 
226 pupils in the autumn term, 1003, and 244 pupib in the spring term, 1904. 

The different courses are : — 

(a) For trainiDg teachers in Domestic Economy (particularly for school- 
kitchens), some for Primary Schools only, others for Primary and 
Secondary Girls' Schools. Autumn term, 1903, eighteen pupils; 
Spring term, 1904, forty pupils. 

(5) For girls who have finished school, and want to be thoroughly trained, 
practically and theoretically, to become good housewives (two 
parallel groups) : — ^Autumn term, 1903, thirty-four pupils ; Spring 
term, 1904, thhrty-six pupils — seventy pupUs. 

(c) Special courses for higher training in cooking, sewing, and nursing 
of infants : — Autumn term, eleven pupils, ((>>oking only two morn- 
ings and one afternoon, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., and 4 p.m. to 9 p.ni.). 

{d) Continuation courses for girls, in two courses with different instruc- 
tion. TtpeTUy-three pupils, 

(e) Practical professional course for training cooks and housekeepers :— 
Autumn term, twelve ; Spring term, eighteen — thirty pupils. 

(/) For pupils from the Secondiary Schools : — ^Autuma term, tweniy-nine ; 
Spring term, twenty-six. 

{g) duldren from Upsala Primary Schools (Class IV. -V.): — Autumn 
term, 1903, ninety-nine ; Spring term, 1904, 101—200 pupiU, 

(h) Peripatetic School in 2>a/«6a :— Three courses of six weeks each. 
Forty-two pupils (in all). 

The Upsala Fackskola for Domestic Economy in 1902 received a Govern- 
ment grant of 3,200 kronor (18 kronor =£1) ; in 1904 Parliament was asked 
for 7,000, but granted 6,000 kronor ; the grant for 1905, however, has been 
increased to 7,000 kronor {see footnote, p. 167). From the town of Upsala 
the school receives 1,000 kronor as a grant for instructing thirty girls 
from Upsala town in their Continuation courses, and not charging mors 
than five kronor for each of these pupils. 

A kitehen has been added for the professional course. 

Fifteen women students from the University dine at the school, where a 
large dining-room has been arranged. 

The school has a shop where foods of all kinds are sold. 

Many outside orders for suppers and dinners are received from the inhabitants 
of Upsala. 

In the training course for teachers there are only three days' practical work 
(one of tliem is teaching the Primary School children). Innumerable different 
studies are theoretically pursued ; even the History of Arts vr studied. 

* Technical School of Domestic Economy at Upsala. See also Appendices 
J. and K. 
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(e) Private Cookery Schools, 

In private cookery schools there is always a lady manager or diiectressy 
a trained teacher, who directs the whole school and teaches the 
pupils, but besides her there is a practical cook who also teaches cooking, 
and very nice varied food is prepi^ed every day. Baking and preserving 
food is also taught Dinner is served a la carte. 

These cookery schools are now all self-supporting and excellent InstitutiQnB 
for the young of the upper as well as of the lower classes. They are very 
well attended and much appreciated, both for the training of the pupils, ai^ 
for the good dinners that are furnished at moderate prices. The pupils, 
who are very often engaged to be married, can become really skilled in 
practical cookery. Besides Sweden, these schools are to be found in 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Finland. An excellent school of this kind 
is Mms ZtMe^s cooking school in Copenhagen. 

The first schools established in Sweden were those which now belong to 
Afiss Selma Johansson, Miss Maria Bonne, Miss Alberta H(inne (all pupils 
from the first Matlagningsskola), Miss Hedda Cronius, and Miss Eva K^man, 
Later, the schools of Miss Elisabeth Ostmanf Miss Hilda Aurtiius^ Miss 
Lilljekvist, the Misses H. and T. Hauffman, and Miss L. Olsson were 
founded ; in some of these the food prepared is eaten only by the pupils 
themselves and no guests are entertained, but orders for dinners and suppers 
are received from outside. 

In some of these schools, Domestic Economy is taught theoretically too, 
but not much time is devoted to theory. Generally three to five months* 
practical training in cookery is given. Sometimes married women, as well 
as young girls, attend the courses. 
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APPENDIX A. 

OCTUNB OF THX SySTBM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SwEDBB. 

The followiiu; information is taken from the official " Guide to the Ednca- 
tional Exhibit of Sweden, with notes on some points of educational aotivitj 
in Sweden" [St. Louis Exhibition], (Stockhohn, 1904) :— 

Common Schools. 

Compulsory instruction at Common Schools was introduoed in Sweden 
in 1842 and proclaimed by the first Common School Statute then published. 
According to its first paragraph there must be at least one Common Sdiool 
in every parish or town as well as in the country, with at least one teacher, 
male or female, in ordinary. 

The Common School is generally diyided in two departments : the Infant 
School for beginners, and the Common Schocl proper for more advanced pupils. 
For pupils who have passed through the Common School and entered some 
trade, a so-called ConHnuaiion School is arranged. Those who are not engaged 
in earning a livelihood, and wish to acquire hi^er knowledge than can be 
had at the Common School, may continue at the Higher DtviHon of the Com- 
mon School, or in the Higher Common Schools, a few of which exist in some 
places in the country. For abnormal, depraved, or n^lected childrea theie 
are special institutions. 

All parents and guardians are bound to let their children have the advan- 
tage of receiving instruction. School age is counted from the diild's 
seventh to its fourteenth year. The compt^ry school period generally com- 
prises six years, two of which are passed in the Infant School, and four in the 
Common School proper. Attendance at the continuation courses is optionaL 

The Infant School Teachers are almost exclusively women, the Common 
School Teachers are partly men and partly women. The men and women 
teachers have legally the same rights, and the same duties. In order 
to obtain an appointment as teacher at the Common School an examination 
must be passed at one of the State Training Colleges for Common Schools. 
There are eight Training Colleges for men teachers and six for women 
teachers. The course lasts four years. 

In the country, the salary for a Common School teacher is in general 
700-1000 kronor*, per annum, besides house-room and wood for fuel ; the 
school year comprises eigjit months. In the towns, where the school year 
is genenJly longer, the salary varies from 1,000 to 2,000 kronor.f 

The obligatory subjects of instruction in the Conmion Schools are : Re- 
ligion, the Swedish Language, Arithmetic, Geometry, Geography, History, 
Natural Science, Singing, Drawing, Gymnastics, and Gfiurdening when a 
suitable piece of ground has been allotted for the purpose. 

Optional Subjects are: Sloyd and Domestic Economy. In the hi^jher 
department of the Common Schools: Book-keeping, Hygiene, Political 
Economy, and in many places even a foreign language, English or German. 

All instruction in the Common Schook is free. Every community is bound 
to erect and to maintain a necessary number of school houses. The salaries 
of the teachers, and school materials are obtained 'by the communities from 
the SUte. 

In 1902 there were 5,223 Infant Schools and 7,040 Commcm Schools, with 
a staff of 11,640 women teachers, and 5,898 men teachers. The number of 
children of school age was 761,814. Of these 94% received instruction 
in the Infant and Common Schools, and 6% in Secondary Schools, Special 
Schools, Private Schools, and in homes. 

The total expense for Infant mod Common Schools amounted to about 
twenty-four millions of kroner. 

• 1 krona = 13id. 

t AU the regular teachers in the Common Schools, after having reached 
the age of 55, and after 30 years' teaching, receive a pension amounting to 
75 per cent, of their former salary. The regular teachers also enjoy a fixity 
of tenure unknown in England 
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APPENDIX B. : ^^ 

School Gardeninq. 

[The foUowing aooount of Sohool Gardening in Sweden, though not strictly 
relerant to the sabjeot of this paper, is included because of ite relation to 
domestic economy and the oultiyation of suitable vegetable products;] 

As gardening is supposed to be taught in all rural schools, the students 
at all but one of the Training Colleges for Masters, and at five or six of those 
for School Mistresses, are taught the subject. Instruction in domestic 
gardening is ako given at the Upsala Training School of Cookery, at Naas, 
in some of the People's High Schools, and at three of the Higher Primary 
Schoob. It will probably be sufficient to give, from the " Guide to the 
Educational Exhibit," the information contained in the section relating to 
" School Gardens " :— 

At every Common School — according to the wording of ^ 56 of the 
Common School Act — there should be, if possible, a plot of ground suitable 
for a sohool garden, and the School Board should see that the garden is laid 
out in a {Mractical way, with a view to the instruction of the pupils in gardening 
and tree culture. 

Concerning the size of a school garden, and the^ practical distribution of 
the ground, the ** Normal Plan of Instruction for the Common Schools ** 
now in force (of the 7th December, 1900) states that, if possible, it should 
embrace an area of at least 1,000 square metres^ and be divided into separate 
sections, one for kitchen plants, one for a nursery garden, and one for the 
cultivation of fruit trees and fruit bushes, and other trees, bushes, and plants 
which are of importance in teaching Botany. It follows, therefore, that a per- 
fectly ordered School Garden, should consist of a Kitchen-garden section, a 
Nursery section, and a Botanical Pomological section. 

The Kitchen-garden section is to be divided into three equally largo allot- 
ments, submitted to a triennial rotation of croups. In due succession one allot- 
ment is manured every year, preferably in autumn, after which it is to bear 
three different crops : the first year the leafed kitchen plants, such as various 
kinds of cabbages, spinach and lettuce, the cultivation of which is, as a rule, 
confided to the children in the fourth class of a Common School in the country ; 
the second year, esculent root plants, principally carrots, parsnips, turnips 
beets (common), onion, shallot, are grown by the third class children ; the 
third year seed kitchen plants, i.e., different varieties of peas and beans, 
are confided to the children in the second class. The various plants 
should be provided with painted labels giving their different names, 
and other labels, placed at the head of every garden bed, should bear 
the names of one or several of the children who have not only to cultivate, 
but to harvest all that grows on the garden bed in question. The labels are 
to be made by the boys in the Sloyd School, if there is one. Trees or bushes 
may imder no condition be planted in the Elitchen-plant section. 

Tht Nursery-garden should likewise be laid out according to a settled 
rotation of nine years at least ; principally grafted fruit trees of various 
kinds should be planted there, also sticklings and slips of fruit bushes, all 
carefully labelled, and if the space permits, park trees and ornamental 
shrubs. Annually, a small quantity of pips or seeds, should be planted for 
the cultivation of boles, which in their turn are to be improved, some by 
grafting, others by inoculation, after which they are left in the Nursery 
garden to be pruned till they are ready. All work in the Nursery garden 
is performed by the children under the supervision and guidance of the 
teacher, and finally, the children get both grafted fruit trees, and rooted slips 
of fruit bushes to plant at their homes. 

♦ 1 sq. met.= 10* 76 sq. feet, 
9088. N 2 
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In the Botanical-Pamclogical aeOion, as many fruit trees and firoit 1 
cultivated as the spaoe, climate and ami will permit^ but as a mie ooly i 
specimen of every kind or variety, as the object in view is to train and ( 
and uot to obtain any important produce. For the same purpose tkb 
section is also to contain a selection of other plants which are osefal, eithflr 
economically, technically or medically, or which from an ssthetio point of 
view are of such importance that the €k>mmon Sohool children oo^t to 
have some knowledge of them. Every plant should be carefully labdleil, 
the labels stating the correct Swedish name. 

In accordance with the Royal Statute (of the 1st June, 1900) oonoemiiig 
the stipend and other advantages accruing to the teachers, it is stated that 
a plot of ground, " carefvUy separated " from the above mentioned school 
garden, should be provided at every Common School for the teacher, to be 
cultivated by him for his own household requirementa. The aforesaid Royal 
Statute merely states that this plot of ground should be *' appropriate," 
but experience has proved that it should not be smaller than 2000 sqmmn 
metres. 

For the site of the house and playgrounds, etc., attached to a lural 
common school with four classes, 2,000 square metres are also calciilated, 
from which it follows that such a school generally requires an area of 5,000 
square metres. 

According to statistics there are about 2,000 school gardens in Sweden ; 
but in reality the number of school gardens organised in the way now described, 
and separated from the pieces of land allotted to teachers, does not 
amount to more than about 100, of which at present forty are in the 
Stockholm district A garden of this kind furthest north in Sweden was 
laid out last spring at Haparanda. No fruit trees are cultivated there, but 
fruit bushes and park trees and ornamental shrubs, kitchen plants of several 
kinds for a triennial rotation of crops, together with annuid and perennial 
ornamental and medical plants, etc. 

The interest with which the whole country is beginning to embrace the 
school garden question, justifies the hope that not only the above mentioned 
statistical account will shortly prove to be true, but that the number of schod 
gardens will some day be still greater. The inaccuracy of the statistios co 
the matter in question is easily explained by the fact that the regulations 
determining the laying out of the school gardens in a special way, and their 
separation from the teacher*s plot of ground, have only recently been added. 
while the piece of cultivated land adjoining a common school was previoudy 
for many years called a school garden. Already in the school regulation of 
1842 it was prescribed that, if feasible, there should be, by the Common School, 
a plot of ground placed at the teacher's disposal, partiy to be used for his 
own household requirements, partly to afford him an opportunity of teach- 
ing arboriculture or horticulture. 

Literature : Normalritningar till folkskoletradgardar jamte beskrifning 
(Normal Plan of Common School Gardens with written description). Stock- 
hokn, 1890. 

This book is somewhat antiquated. 

Laurell, F., Skoltradgardar och skoltradgardsmojligheter i Norriand (School 
Gardens and School Garden possibilites in Norriand). Tidskrift for folk* 
under visningen, 1903. 

Strandberg, J. A., Handbok i skoltradgardsskotsel (A Manual of School 
Garden Culture). Stockhokn, 1902. Kr. 3 : 25. 

In connection with this subject the following translated quotation fram 
the School Report (1902) of the town of Helsingborg, may be of faiterest : — 

" It is undeniable that rightly ordered instruction in the care of gardens 
and in arboriculture is of the greatest pedagogical value. The botanical 
knowledge given in the Primary School is, in most oases, of very little im- 
portance, unless the opportunity exists of uniting the instructicfn with 
an acquaintance with the living realities. Tbe school garden oifen t|ie bee( 
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means of doing this, as botsDical excuruons can but seldom be made by 
Primary School pupiis and as these excursions seldom provide opportunities— 
as does the school garden — for observing the most important life functions 
of plants. . • . But the instruction in question is of far greater importance 
as a means of forming the character of the young and of developing them in 
practical directions. Interest Sn, and love of» nature is gradually awakened 
in the pupil, and he is led to observe its phenomena more closely and to mark 
the laws of cause and effect. He thus realises something of climatic influences, 
and becomes convinced of the great importance of plants in the economy of 
nature for the cultivation of the soil and for material profit. By this means 
too, love of home and of country is easily awakened. Moreover, good and 
practical instruction in gardening and arboriculture is calculated to inculcate 
industry, perseverance, accuracy, thoughtfulness, perception, and love of 
order.". 

The Report says further that gardening was to be introduced as a school 
snbjeot at Hekingborg in the following year (1903). Later on it says that 
tlie work had been begun in the sprmg of the year named, and that the children 
had devoted themselves to it with animation and pleasure, and that the 
beginning of the undertaking promised well for the future. ISie Agricultural 
Society for the Government District of Malmohus had encouraieed the under- 
taking by providing 350 young trees for {^anting. 
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APPENDIX a 
** DoMBSTio Economy as a School Subjiect." 

Th6 following extract is translated from '* Domestic Economy as s 
School Subject,*'* issued by the Governors of the Upeala Private Seoondaiy 
School, 1895: — 

Matters which should be considered as necessary knowledge for the mother 
of a household and as coming under her direction : 

1. The wanning, ventilation and lighting of the dwelling. 

2. Hie care of the furniture; the purchase and preservation {bom 

moths, vermin^ damp, mould) of bed-clothes, carpets, curtains, 
linen ; the purchase and care of kitchen-utensils and crockery. 

3. The purchase and making (cutting-out, sewing, knitting, etc.) of dothes, 

especially underclothing and children's clothes ; marking and mend* 
ing (darning, etc.). In connection with this, decorative woiic (knit- 
ting, crochetting, embroideiy), plaiting and weaving; the latter 
subject deserves to be once more taken up .for greater use in the 
home. 

4. The purchase of food and condiments (raw or prepared) ; {weaerving, 

making preserved meats, by smoking, boiling, baldng, etc. ; 
serving of dishes ; a knowledge of the nature, amount and maikei 
^ value of the nourishment contained in the food, and the physiology 

of nourishment (cookery in an extended meaning). 

5. Cleaning : washing, ironing, taking out stsins ; sorublMng, tidjing, 

disinfecting. 

6. The physical care and education of children. 

7. The psychical care and education of children (laws lor develo|mient of 

the soul life ; formation of character, etc.). 

8. Hygiene (including food for the sick) and " first aid.'! 

9. Housekeeping in a more restricted meaning : ordering of the differeot 

work in the home, so that nothing is left undone, and tiiat all is done 
In time ; household accounts ; calculations as to relation between 
expenses and income. 

And, in country districts : ^ 

10. Dairying (on small scale). 

11. Qardening (at least as regards indoor plants). 

12. Care of small domestic animals: fowls, geese, ducks, turkeys, and 

even pigs and sheep. 



* *' Om Huslig Ekonomi som Skolamne. Af Upsala Enskilda L&roverks 
StyrehK),'* 1896. 
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^- V. APPENDIX D. 

'* YfRAX EXFEBISHOB HAS BEEN GAINED DURING THE COURSE OF 

TEACHING Domestic Economy t " "^ 

In her pamphlet, under the title translated above (1902), Miss Ida Norrby 
sams up liie results of her experience in ten years' teaching as follows ! — 

1. The workroom — ^the kitchen — should be so large tliaieaoh person there 

has about 10 cubic metres of air. 

2. In building and fomiriiing the kitchen, care must be taken not to 

edoeate t^e child to other habits and needs than the home can satisfy. 

3. The teaching in the school kitchen must be done by a teacher who 

has been specially trained for the purpose both technically and 
pedagogicaUy. * 

4. The instruction in the theory and practice of cookeiy should be given 

by the same person. 

5. The teacher in the kitchen should not have practical work more than 

five days a week. 

6. Ont teacher cannot successfully teach more than sixteen children at 

a time. Should this number be exceeded, an assistant should be 
obtained. 

7. The children should not begin to receive instruction at a later age 

than fourteen — in the higher schools in the IV. or V. Glass ; in the 
Primary Sohoob in the IV. GLass.t 

8. The course of instruction should last at least a year, witli one day's 

lesson a week. 

9. On the day the girls work in the kitchen, they should be as free as 

possible from other lessons. 

* " Hvilka erfarenheter har man vunnit vid undervisningen i huslig ekonomi? 
Foredrag vid Sjunde allmanna flickskolemotet i Stockholm af Ida Norrby." 
(Stockholm, 1902). 

t The reason of this is, in the case of children belonging to the Secondary 
Schools, that they have not jret begun to feel the stress of homo-lessons — 
which in the higher classes can, to my personal knowledge, keep girls of six- 
teen or seventeen working to one or two o'clock at night — and have not as 
yet felt too keenly the spur of ambition, which, at a somewhat later age, 
causes the pupils to look down upon home employments. But I « am 
informed by a teacher of much experience (Aiiss Ostman, sometime 
head- teacher of the practical instruction given in one of the Courses at 
the Training School of Cookery at Upsala) that, while girls of twelve to four- 
teen years of age, belonging to the Primary Schools, always evince interest 
in school-kitchen work, it is usually a matter of much difficulty to awaken 
any love for the work in girb of about the same age who attend Secondary 
Schools, these latter pupils acquiring a taste for, or seeing the necessity of, 
a knowledge of the subject when they come to a marriageable age, or, raUier, 
when they are later on about to be married 



1 
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10. Preparation of meals for othen than the scholan, and the ^ving of 

inBtmetion, are two things which cannot be united withoat hann. 
• ^^ 

11. The food should be piepaied in qoantities sufficient for a hoosebold 
of nonnal numbers. 

12. The preparation of the cheapest food alone, should not be made an 
aim, but both cheap and dear foods should be used, within the 
bounds defined by the economical conditicms of the parents. *t 

* The average cost of a meal for children at the Primary School is put at 
2d. or 3d. per head, and for those at Secondary Schools at 4d.-6id. (ef. 
Appendix E.). I was present at an examination held at a Per^tetio 
Primary School-kitchen, at Degerfors, Vermland, for which Mr. Odelbeig. 
the director of the ironworks there, had called in the aid of Mss Li^gentedt 
The dinner consisted of three courses, and cost 4|d. per person. At this 
school-kitchen, many of the workmen came to get a good and cheap dinner. 

t It is interesting to compare the eiperience of Mrs. Hierta-Retaua with 
that of Miss Ida Norrby. 

The former thinks (referring to the numben of the sections given above) :— 

2. Very good rule. 

3. That it is not always necessary that the teacher should be technically 

and pedagogically trained ; very often a clever cook is much to 
be prefened to a trained teacher, if the latter is not veiy gifted 
practically, and has not had much practical experience. 

4. That the theoretical instruction may be given in the natural histc^y 

lessons at school ; Mn^ Hierta-Retzius holds that too much theo- 
retical instruction is a mistake and that the pupils themselves often 
realise this. 

7. That children in the Primary School should begin to receive instruc- 

tion at twelve years of age. 

8. That it is better, if possible, to have lessons two days a week. 

IQ. That^ on the contrary, there ought to be some paying guests.— Sd. 
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APPENDIX B. 

School-Kitchen Menu. 

(Stockholm.) 

The following is a specimen bill of fare for four people. Primary School • 
Kitchen, Stockholm: — 

Boiled mutton or lamb, dill sauce and potatoes, soup and bread. 








Price per 

kilogr. or 

litre. 


Actual 
Cost. 

Kr., ore. 

0*86 

0- 5 

0- 1 
0- 3 
0- 4* 
010 


Cost 

per 

Dish. 


3auce — " 


1 kilogramme brisket of mutton 

or lamb - - - - 
40 grammes margarine or butter 

=2 table-spoonfuls - 
10 grammes wheat-flour = 1 table- 
spoonful - - - - 
dill, vinegar, sugar 
[ 1 egg-yolk .... 

2 litres potatoes • 


Kr., orc. 
0*85 
MO 

0-06 


Kr., ore. 


Soup: 
The soup from the boiled meat. 
1 litre carrots, turnips, onions- 
Salt, pepper . . - - 


010 


010 
0- 1 


1-08 


4 hectogr.hardrye-biead - 


090 


012 


Oil 
012 








1-31 



B. d 

1 krona=l U 
71 ore = l" 

1 ore = A 

1 kilogramme » lbs. 2*204 

1 litre spmts, 1-76 



«I consider this prioe imposBibly low for Stockholm 
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APPENDIX P. 

" A WoBK Day at thb ScHOOL-KnoBDr." 

(Stockholm.) 

The following letter is a tranalation of a composition written by a giri 
belonging to one of the Primary Schools of Stockholm : — 

'* Mt dear Mabtha, Stockholm, 20-5-1904. 

Many thanks for the letter and the photograph. The likoneoo 
was very good. I have just met your brother and he asked me to send 
his love to you. I suppose you still go to school. I go to school and to 
the school kitchen as welL There you can learn a little of evecything that 
it is useful to know. I fancy that, as you are interested in domestic work, 
you will be sure to like to hear what we do on kitchen-days. It is on Wednes- 
days that we are there, and we have to be there at ten o'clock. When we 
come in we at once put on our kitchen things, and then we go out into the 
kitchen, each one to her 'household.' When the teacher comes, she goes 
through the bill of fare with us, so that we know how to cook the food. There 
are three girls in each household and we are divided into ones, twos, and 
threes. The ones have to cook the potatoes and the soup, and the twos 
liave to cook that which is to be eaten with the potatoes. The threes cook 
nothing, but they have to carry wood and then lay the table in the room 
where the school children dine. The threes also take it in turns to bake. 
The first household cooks the food which is to be eaten by those who prepare 
the ohildren*s meat. The food which we are to have must be ready by half- 
past twelve. The children's food must be ready at one o'clock. The Intchen 
is very big, and there you can see ranges, cupboards, and six of every kind 
of domestic utensils. Each household has its wood-box and water, and its own 
household things. When we take our meal, the girls of the first household 
have to dish up the food and wait at table. When the children dine, the ones 
have to dish up the food and the threes carry it in to the children and wait 
on them. When the children have dined, the ones have to polish the range 
and to scrub each her' share of the floor. The twos have to wash the dishes, 
polish the knives and, scrub the tables. The threes have to wipe the dishes. 
On the next kitchen dSfty, those who were ones become twos, the twos become 
threes and the threes ones. It is so nice to work in the school kitchen that I 
wish you were in Stockholm and could do so too. The next time I write, you 
shall hear more about what we do in the school kitchen. Good-bye for the 
present. Kind regards from us aU. 

Your affectionate friend and cousin, 

TUA." 
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EXTBAOT VBOM TBM BUL18 ADOFTBD Off IHB GOTHSHBUBO PbUABT 

SaBOOL-KiTOBXirs :^ 

Cleafdin€$a.'^Tbe girb mnst oome to the sohool-kitclMii well washed aad 
oombed» and with hands and naib quite clean. 

Dreas.-^Tbe girls should he neatly and plainly dreaaed^ hest in a loose cotton 
hlouse» the sleeves of which can he rolled up. 

Aprana and cop*.— The school-kitchen provides one apron and one cap for 
each girl. The girls must provide themselves with others for use every otiier 
week. The school-kitchen will provide c^ps for those who wish for th&m, at 
3id. each. 

Washing, — ^Every week the girls must wash, mang^, starch and iron the 
caps, aprons and towels which belong to the school-kitchen, in order to learn 
to do this work properly. 

Broken hUehen tUenkU. — ^At the beginning o£ the course the girls must 
count the supply of china» knives, folks, spoons, etc., which beloig to the 
schooi-kitchfliL What is lost or broken during the term must be replaced 
by the teachers and pupils in common. 

Batik.— Four to six girls can have a warm bath and a shower bath afterwaida, 
after each day's cleaiSng up in the kitchen. 

Each girl in turn may invite her mother to dinner in the sohool-kitoben. 
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Daring the first term of their course, the pupfls give preparatory theoretical 
trial lessons to each other, in connection with the special method. During 
the second and third terms of their coarse, each pupU in the Lower Division 
gives six practical-theoretical trial lessons (to pupils from Primary or Con- 
tinuation Course),* and each pupil in the Higher Division gives ten such 
lessons to pupils in the different courses in the school. All the pupils assist 
the usual teachers in the courses for House-mothers, Continuation Course, 
and that for the children from the Primary School, ahont three times a term, 
during nearly the whole course. During the autuxim, each pupil gives four 
^al dinners, t.e., makes up the menu and prepares the dinner for a certain 
number of guests. The pupils have " the week " in turn, that is, attend 
to the supply, purchase, and sale of provisions, etc. The pupils listen twice a 
week to the theoretical instruction given to the pupils in some one of the 
other courses. 

Examinationa. — ^The Lower Division has its examinations at the end of the 
autumn term. The pupils are examined orally in some of the theoretical 
subjects in the presence of the Inspector, the Dix^tor and witnesses. 

The Higher Division has its examination at the close of the spring term. 
In the written examination (May 1903), the pupils had to answer ome question 
in each of the following divisions of practical work : — A. — ^Meat preserving ; 
cutting up a pig, and the use of the different parts ; jellies and ices, and the 
different ways of preparing them ; B. — Scheme for a washing-day in a Primary 
School with sixteen pupils ; scheme for two days* theoretical-practical in- 
struction in a People's High School with fifteen pupils ; in what respects should 
the scheme of work for a People's High School in the town and for one in 
the country be difterent ? The theoretical subjects were : the occnrrence 
and importance of proteids ; ventilation; potatoes, carrots, turnips, etc., and 
their cultivation ; lesson on baking bread, as given to a course for house- 
mothers : what rules should be observed 1^ a consumptive and those 
surrounding him ? 

An oral examination in some of the subjects of instruction (on this occasion, 
in physiology, alimentary and food substances, and cultivated plants), is 
alsa held. 

II. Ths Coubsk fob Txachbbs of Dombstig Eookomt at thx Hioheb 
Tbatnino Collbob fob Women Tbachbbs in Stockholm. 

The teachers trained are principally such as afterwards teach the subject 
in Secondary Girls' Schools. The course lasts eight months (September to 
May). Those who wish to obtain admission to the course must have received 
a higher education, and be about twenty years of age. Eight pupils at most 
are accepted for each course. 

The theoretical course includes the science of educaiion and teaching (twelve 
hours during the spring-term), physiology and hygiene — ^with special reference 
to women, and taught by a lady doctor — (one or two hours weekly during 
the autumn term and great part of the spring term), household chemistry 
(three to four hours weekly), domestic economy, book-keeping, etc. (one or two 
hours weekly), physics (one hour weekly, during the autumn and part of 
the spring term). 

The practical work embraces marketing, cookery, baking, scullery work and 
cleaning and occupies about 27 hours weekly, being given on three days 
weekly, from 9 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m. Towards the end of the spring- term two 
days are given to the preparation of a large number of dishes suitable for the 
sick. During the term, too, each pupil has to cook two *' trial " dinners, 
the one, alone, for her teachers and fellow-pupils, the other together with her 
companions ; to this latter dinner, relations and friends may be invited. 

A course in domestic economy lasting two and a half months, with two days' 
instruction per week, has been arranged for young pupils who have passed 
through the Primary Schools, and this gives the pupils at the Teachers' Course 
an opportunity of giving elementary lessons in the subjects. 

A government grant of about £280 is made to this establishment. 

* See Appendix K., 33 and 37. 
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III. The Coubsb fob Tbaohebs of Dohbstio Economy at the At hehe u m 
FOB GiBLS, Stockholm. 

This oourae, too» lasts a sohool year — September to June, and embraces the 
following sabjeots i^PhyHca (one lesson weekly), chemistry (two lessons), tibe 
science of food (one lesson), physiology and hygiene (two lessons), {uithmetic, 
book-keeping and domestic economy (two lessons), pedagogics and method (one 
lessen), women*s doyd (a short course), practical-theoretical lessons (two lessons). 

Each pupil gives in turn a preparatory lesson to the childreQ from the 
primary schools who form a practising class. Each pupil gives ten the(»etical 
lessons and three demonstrations during the year, in addition to the ezami- 
nation trial-lessons. 

Visits to a slaughter-house, a baker*s and a brewery are included in tiie 
practical course. Washing, mangling, and ironing are also taught. 

The conditions for entrance to tiie course — which in 1903-4 reckoned seven 
pupils — are almost the same as those necessary for admission to the school 
last mentioned. For two or three years past, this sohool has oairied 
on a peripatetic school-kitchen, with the aid of a grant from government^ 
and courses have been given at half-a-dozen industriidi centres. An increased 
government grant amounting to £172 is to be divided between this sohool 
and the next one mentioned.* 

t V. The Ck)UBSB fob Teaghebs of Domestic Economy estabusheb bt the 
School Boabd fob Gothenbubg. 

This course lasts from about September 4 to May 24, instruction being given 
in the following subjects : — HousehM-chemisiry (fifty lesson-hours during the 
course), physiology and hygiene (thirty-eight hours), general laws of hygiene, 
first aid (ten hours), science of food (forty hours), cookery (twenty-five 
hours a week), toashing, mangling^ ironing (each pupil has three times done 
a two days' washing), cleaning, tidying, scrubbing, polishing (in turn), simple 
book-keeping, special school-kitchen method, general pedagogics (eight lectores on 
this subject). 

Each pupil gives about seven trial lessons during the spring-term, each lesson 
embracing one day's theoretical-practical instruction for children. 

Certificates of theoretical knowledge, practical ability and skill in teaching 
are given to successful pupib after examination.* 

V. The Naas Coubse fob Tbachebs of Domestic Ecokomt. 

In 1902, courses were begun at the " August Abrahamson Foundation *' at 
Naas, to give instruction in fruit-preserving and gardening ; the first was in- 
tended to familiarize male and female teachers, and the wives and daughters 
of teachers, with the drying and preserving of the products in question, 
the boiling of fruit, for the purpose of preservation, the making of syrups, 
the making of jams, and other methods of making preserves. 

At the course for gardening, the men and women teachers from the country 
districts receive instruction, based on practical exercises, in the proper laying- 
out and care of a school garden. 

The course in school-cookery (1903) is intended to impart a knowledge of 
the daily events in the sphere of the home and the household, and a practical 
skill in household duties, partly for the immediate benefit of the stiuients in 
the course, and partly that those students may be able to give instmotioo in 
the subject. 

The courses in needlework (1903) are intended to train women teachers 
from the country schools as teachers also in needlework, such as knitting 
sewing, mending and marking, f 

* In March 1905, the Swedish Parliament voted an annual grant of 2,500 
kroner (about £140) to the Ateneum in Stockholm, and of 1,600 kr>:nor 
(about £90) to the Allmanna Folkskola Styrelsen i Goteborg. (See Footnote, 
page 167).— Ed. 

t From ** The August Abrahamson Foundation, Naas. " by Otto Salomon, 
Director of the establishment. 
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Acoording to the *' Primary Reports from the Elementary (Primary) 
Schools'- 19(H, domestic economy (cookery) was also taught at Primary 
Schools at the following districts or towns : — 

Noirkoping (4), Vazjo (1), Oskarshamn (1), Orebro, (1), Hadiksvall (1), 
Karlskrona (1), Uddevalla (1), Boras (1), Karlstad (1), Kristinehamn (1).* 

Government grants for the teaching of Domestic Economy are also given 
(1904-5) to the Secondary Girls' Schools at Djurahdm (£27 15s.), Falhenberg 
(£16 158.), Kristinehamn (£5 10s.) and Mariesiad (£14),t but I find no details 
of the iDStmotion given. 

Thus, out of a total of 106 Secondary Girls' Schools, receiving Government 
aid in general (and this total included most of the Bigher Girls' Schools in 
Sweden), there are about 24, or 22 * 6 per oent.» giving instruction in Domestic 
Economy (Cookery). 

Domestic Economy (Cookery) is also taught at nine People's High Schools 
and at some other Higher Primary Schools and " Practical and House- 
hold" Schools, besides those given in the above table. { 

* Gefle, Halmstad, Karlshamn, Landskrona, Lysekil, Nykoping, Soderhamn 
Sundsvall, Torsaker (Vestemorrland), should also be added. 

t An article in the illustrated weekly paper Idun for June 8th, 1005, speaks 
of Mrs. Andriette Florin, the Head-Mistress of the Secondary Girls* School 
at Mariestad, as having done much to further the cause of cookery teaching 
at this School, allowing the pupils to use her private kitchen, kitchen utensils 
and dining-room for the purposes of instruction. 

t Early last century a Household Training School for Girls was established 
at Visby, Gotland, by H.M. Queen Desideria, wife of Charles XIV. (Bema- 
dotte). At this school a number of girls now receive instruction in cookery 
and domestic economy. 

A movement has just begun in Gothenburg for giving instruction in vege- 
tarian cookery. (1905). 
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Note, 

Proposed OovemmeiU Orani to Schod-Kitehens, 
(1903). 

tThe following information was received too late for insertion in the body 
of the report ; it is, therefore, given here as a footnotetoMr. Ray's paper. — ^£d.] 

The following is a r^am6 of the Government motion referred to in a foot- 
note on page 154, laid before the.Riksdag two weeks ago : — 

The proposed Government grant of Kx. 60,000 (£5,000) for tbe teaching 
of cookery in Primary Schools, Higher Primary Schools, and People's High 
Schools, is calculated for i of the 2,400 school districts of the country, and 
will give Kr. 100 (£6 10s.) towards the salary of the teacher, and Ki, CO 
<£2 16s.) towards the general expenses of each of the proposed Cook^y 
Schools. The Government grant is not to be used to defray the preliminary 
expenses, rent or firing of school-kitchens. 

The initial cost of equipment has been calculated at about Kr. 850 (£47). 
The annual cost of each permanent School-Elitchen has been calculated as 
varying between Kr. 1,000 and Kr. 14,000 (£55 to £77), and of each coarse 
given in a peripatetic School-Kitchen as Kr. 200 to Kr. 300 (£11 to £17), 
excluding the cost of house rent and firing. A Primary School inspector in 
the Island of Gottland calculated that the annual cost of a well-managed 
permanent School-Kitchen there would amount to at least Kr. 2,700 (£150). 

The teachers in School-Kitchens shall have been trained at one of the 
recognised Training Schools of Cookery. Teachers* salaries would vary 
between Kr. 160 (£9) for a single course and Kr. 1,500 (£83). 

The pupils may be of an age varying between 12 (when they are in the 
4th class of the primary school) and 18. The number of pupils in a course 
shall be not less than eight and not more than siiteen. The most suitable 
number is given as twelve, divided into three groups. 

A course should embrace thirty work days, with at least four hours' 
instruction a day. The pupils should spend one day a week in the School- 
Kitchen, so that the course would last nearly the whole school year (reckoned 
at eight months in the country districts of Sweden). This would allow of 
the teacher giving six courses a year, whether the course was held for thirty 
consecutive da3rs or for thirty weeks with one day's work a week. 

All '* fine cookery " shall be excluded from these School-Kitchens. 

The number of extra mouths for which a School-Kitchen household shall 
prepare a meal shall not exceed one half of the number of pupils in that 
household. The guests may only be those who are school companions of the 
little cooks. 

No other fee shall be taken from the pupils than the cost of the meals in 
the School-Kitchen, and this cost may not be estimated higher than at an 
average figure. 

Newspapers of every shade of political opinion have given their warm 
approval to the proposed grant, 

February, 1006. £. A.-R. 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN 

NORWAY. 



I. — Special Schooi^ and Courses fob Adults. 
A. — Housekeeping Schools and Cov/rses. 

During the first decades after the year 1814 active eflTorts were introduction, 
made to improve the education of the people. Men such as the 
poet HenriK Wergeland warmly advocated the cause of the 
working-man and the common people, and endeavoured to 
lighten their lot in every way. The first cookery book, by 
Hanna Winsnes, appeared in 1845. In 1852 Eilert Sundt, who 
devoted himself en tu-ely to the education of the people, and knew 
their conditions of life oetter than most men, published his book 
" Om renslighedsstellet i Norge " (On Arrangements for 
Cleanliness in Norway), dedicating it to the Storthing. During 
the sixties appeared " Fomuftigt madstel " (Rational Cookery) by 
Clemens Boniiacius, whose real name was P. Chr. Asbj5msen, the 
untiring collector of our folk-tales. The Society for the Promo- 
tion of ropular Education was founded during the same {>eriod 
and its journal, " Folkevennen " (The People's Friend), with its 
supplements, regularly contained articles, particularly by members 
of the medical profession, on the need for greater efficiency in the 
ordinary conditions of life as regards sanitary and economic 
matters. Little by little it began to be generally realised that if 
there was to be any progress and improvement something must 
be done to instruct joimg women in all kinds of domestic work, 
a conclusion to which Wergeland's sister, Camilla CoUett, the 
earnest pioneer and champion of the woman's question, points in 
several of her writings. 

A beginning was most naturally made by instructing peasant The first 
girls ; for in the country parishes dirt and iterance were more ^ ^^l ®' . 
obvious and glaring than in the towns. Owing to these causes in^Norway!'*^ 
the first true School of Housekeeping (husKoldnirigsskole) in 
Norway was founded in the country by Fru Mina Wetlesen at 
AbildsO, near Christiania, in 1865. For sixteen years Fru Wetlesen 
laboured feithfiilly and with great ability at her school. During 
the latter part of this period, her undertaking received 
the support of the Society for the Welfare of Norway 
and of other agricultural societies. The school was arranged 
like a home in which the mother educates a number of daughters 
— ^a form of education which has been approved by experience, 
and which is retained by these schools up to the i)resent day. 
The method, though not without its faults, is suited to our 
simple, democratic circumstances. 

Tnis was followed in 1876 by the foimding of the so-called 
practical schools for girls, of which further mention will be made. 
9088. q2 
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Sohooli and In 1889, our central agricultural society, the Royal Society for 

^Jr*f'^* the Welfare of Norway, which receives large annual GrovemmeDt 

%be Welfare grants, placed the founding oV'hu8holdnimgsskol^*(housekeepng 

ef Norway:— schools) upou its programme. Two schools were founded as an 

kee^ff**' experiment, one exclusively practical and the other theoretical 

Schools. <^^ practical. After the expiration of two years, the former had 

to be given up ; but the other, at Berger in Asker, is still cany- 

ing on operations under the guidance of Fru Wetlesen's daughter, 

Fredrikke Torgersen, and her husband. It is the Sooiety's 

oldest school, enjoys the highest reputation, and is attended oy 

pupils from all parts of the country. 

The Society for the Welfare of Norway entered into com- 
munication with the various provincial agricultural societies, and 
induced them to establish similar schools for their provinces, 
the central Societv defraying half the expenses of^ erection. 
" Hushddningsshcler " were founded in Kristian's province 
(Eristiansamt), in 1891, in Lister and Mandal in 1892, in 
Hedemarken m 1893, in Jarlsbei^ and Laurvick in 1895, and in 
South Trondhiem, experimentafly, in 1893 and 1897, These 
schools cost tne Society in all the sum of about Er. 10,000 
[£560]* annually. 

The plan for all the schools is somewhat similar, this being 
made a condition for the Society's aid. 



Plan fob the HousssKEPiNa Schools Founded bt the Society 

FOB THE WELFABS OF NOBWAY. 

1. The aim of the school is to train girls as capable hous^ 
wives or housekeei)ers for country life. 

2. The instruction is pardy practical, partly theoretical 

A. —The practical instruction includes : — 

(L) Housekeeping, both plain and high-class, with 
special attention to the teachintr of good and 
econoiiiical methods of simple house-manafife- 
ment, adapted to local circumstances. Tnis 
includes Cooking, Slaughtering, the methods 
of conserving fcSd U.g,, Salting, Drying, Can- 
ning, etc.). Baking, Fruit Preserving, Brewing 
and Wine-making; and also ordinary House- 
cleaning, Washing, Ironing and Mangling. 

(iL) Hand-work, especially Dressmaking and rlain 
Sewing, Cuttmg out. Spinning and Weaving. 

(iii.) The care of Live Stock and Dairy, Churning and 
Cheese-making for domestic purposes. 

(iv.) Poultry-keeping. 

(v.) Gardening. 

(vl) Book-keeping and practical Arithmetic. 
B.— The theoretical instruction includes : — 

(i.) Norwegian, chiefly written accounts of what has 
been learnt. 

In this Report 10 Kroner are reckoned as equivalent to U shillin^v. 
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(ii) Short Outlines of Chemistry, Physics and 
Physiology in their application to House- 
keening. 

(iii.) The Treatment of Domestic Animals. 

{iv.) A slight knowledge of Botany, chiefly in 
connection with gardening. 
When opportunity affords, instruction is also 
given in Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastics. 

3. The length of the course is at least one year. 

4. The number of pupils is limited to nine or twelve. The 
conditions of admission are : — 

That, as a general rule, the pupil shall have completed her 
eighteenth year; pupils, however, under special circum- 
stances, are admitted at the age of seventeen. 

Ordinary abilities and good health. 

Certificates must be presented (1) of good moral character 
from the clergyman of the parish; (2) of sufficient 
intellectual attamment from the schoolmaster ; and (3) of 
good health from the doctor. The last must specially 
certify that the candidate is not suffering from any 
infectious disease or any marked tendency to ill-health. 

5. The puj^ils live in the school, and pay Kr. 15 (16/6) per 
month for their board, teaching included. In each course one 
pupil may obtain a free place, or two pupils places at half fees. 
In applying for these, a certificate of want of means must be 
presented. 

6. There is no public final examination, but pupils on leaving 
receive a certificate of their efficiency and gocd conduct at the 
school. 

7. Besides housekeeping, the pupils should be employed in 
suitable work in the cow-house, in farming and gardening 

8. The instruction is generally given by the manager and his 
wife, and, if necessary, b^ such extra assistants in teacning as the 
committee may find desirable. 

9. The school is under the control of a committee of inspec- 
tion, consisting of two men and one woman, appointed by the 
directors of the Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway. 

Rules for Housbkebpinq Schools. 
(Dated October, 1SS90 

1. The pupils must readily perform whatever work is 
appointed them. 

2. The pupils must keep their rooms in order> clean their 
own boots, and bring in their own firing. 

3. No fires must be kept up, or lights Dumt in the pupils' rooms 
after 10 p.m., without special permission. 

4. No pupil may leave the school premises without permission. 

5. The pupils must pay in full for anything which they break 
or otherwise destroy. 

6. The pupils are divided into groups which alternateljr take 
hand- work (see p. 214) and housekeeping. Exceptions to this rule 
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{b) Dairy 
Schools. 



(c) School* for 
the care of 
Cattle. 

(d) Fruit 
Cottrsee. 



{e) Conrses 
for Teachers. 



Practical 
Schools for 
Girls. 



may be made on certain occasions, such as washing-day, 
slaughtering time, important gardening operations, eta, when 
hand- work may be omitted, so that all uie pupils may take part 
in the above-named occupations. 

7. The pupils must furnish their own bedding, including two 
pairs of sheets and six towels. 

8. The pupils must pay the prescribed fee in advance every 
quarter. 

9. The pupils must procure the books and materials neoessaiy 
for their instruction. 

10. Pupils guilty of disobedience or negligence, or otherwise 
misbehaving, may, with the consent of the JBoard, be expelled 
from the school. 

In addition to what the pupU herself pays, the cost per annum 
for every pupil is from Kr. 300 to Kr. 400 (£16 10s. Od. to £22) ; 
and this— for us— ^heavy expense hinders the establishment of 
these schools with a home-like character. Only a very small 
proportion of the yoimg female population can enjoy the benefits 
of tnis instruction. 

As early as 1867 the Society for the Welfare of Norway 
founded its first darry-school for female jpupils, and by 1888 had 
five such schools. The instruction in dairy-work, and other plans 
for the furtherance of dairy matters were then undertaken by the 
State. 

In 1899 two schools for the care of cattle, for female pupils, 
were started, one for the North, the other for the South of 
Norway. 

In the autunm of 1899 and in 1900 the Society supported 
courses of lectures on the uses of fruit, given by M. Aamot, 
Provincial gardener at Porsgrund ; and it has also contributed 
to the cookery courses of the Norwegian Association for furthering 
the interests of women (Kvirvdesagsforeninaen) (see page 221). 

The want of able teaching in the country housekeeping schools 
was felt more and more as the number of schools increased, and 
in 1897, at the suggestion of Froken Helgesen, comrses for 
teachers were given at the Berger housekeeping school Fifteen 
teachers in au have been trained, one of these being from 
Iceland, where she has undertaken the work in the housekeeping 
school in Reykjavik. 

Its efforts to train Norwegian £Etrmers' daughters for their 
future sphere are greatly to the credit of the Society for the 
Welfare of Norway. It has frequently been remarked at the 
annual general meeting of the Society that housekeeping schools 
for wom^n are quite as useful and necessary as agncultural 
schools for men. Great importance attaches to the fact that our 
central agricultural society looks at the matter in this light* 

The Practical Schools for Girls are, as a rule^ provincial schools, 
and one quarter of the expense is defi«.yed from the funds of the 
province and three quarters by the Government. The instruction, 
which is free, occupies from nine to ten montha About Kr. 15 

* Most of the schools of the Society for the Welfare of Norway are now 
provincial schools under the superintendence of the Department of 
Agriculture. (1906). 
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to Kx. 20 (168. 6A to 22s.) is paid for board and lodging, but a 
third of the number of pupils have free places. The school 
board of the province appoints the teachers, draws up their 
instructions, determines the arrangement of subjects, JiQurs of 
studjr, and abode of the teachers, and decides what pupils are to be 
admitted to the school, and which shall have free placea The 
staff of teachers consists of an agriculturally trainea master who 
is also manager of the school, a housekeeper, who teaches cooking 
and house management, one teacher of dairy-work and the 
care of cows, and another of needlework. 

The object, method and plan of instruction are almost the 
same as those of the schools started by the Society for the Welfare 
of Norway, the latter, however, having the advantage of smaller 
numbers of pupils. The schools are arranged like homes. Th^ 
Practical Girls Schools, of which there are at present six, this 
year celebrate their 25th anniversary, the scnool in North 
iBeigenhus having been founded in 1876. In the course of these 
twenty-five years five schools have been discontinued. 

The Practiced School for Girls at Baerby in Id, in the province 
of Smaalenene, though the latest in point of foundation, 
enjoys perhaps the highest reputation. A school of horticulture 
for women is attached to the school, its plan being approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The twenty pupils in each Practical School for Girls are divided 
into four groups which work alternately (1) in the kitchen, (2) in 
the garden or wash-house (washing and ironing), (3) in the cow- 
houses, and (4) at needlework. 

The hours of study for the nine months' instruction are divided 
as follows : — 





hrs. 


hrs. 


Chemistry per pupil 


25 


Horticulture - - 24 


Physics - - - - 


32 


Use of fruit - - 9 


Food . - . . 


40 


Mother Tongue - - 84 


Houflekeeping - 


39 


Arithmetic - .50 


Hyffiene - - - - 
Zoology - - - - 
Care of domestio animals - 


22 


Book-keeping - - 9 


23 


Singing - - - 64 


31 


Educational lectures - 20 


Dairy-work 


7 


Sagas - ' - - 10 


Botany .... 


22 





There are fourt combined agricultural and housekeeping Combined 
schools which have been founded in the course of the last few Agricultural 
years. From some quarters they receive praise, from others ^^^^g^. 
censure, according to whether there is a leeling in favour of keeping 
mixed schools or against them. It is at any rate certain that in Schoola. 
tins way the instruction given is comparatively cheap. But, on 
the other hand, there are, of course, risks in brmging together a 
number of young men and women of about eighteen years of age, 
and no small ctemands are made upon the personalities of the 
manager and manageress. However this may be, our experience 
of these schools is as yet too short to permit or justify the passing 
of any juc^^pnent upon them. 

* Approved by the Education Department. 

tBratsbergs Amt^ Nedenes Amt (Scetersdalen), N. TrondhjemS Amt^ 
Nordlands Amt, 
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From twelve to fifteen female pupils are admitted to each of 
these schools, and they keep house for themselves and for the male 
pupils. The plan of the schools is approved by the Department 
of Agriculture, and is very similar to that of the housekeejping 
schods given above. The following extracts from the plan ol the 
Nordland Practical Girls* School at the TromsO* Diocesan Agri- 
cultural School are given as showing slight differences in 
organisation : — 

1. The main object of the school is to give the pupils ao 
understanding of a nousewife's work. 

3. The course lasts one year, with admission on the first week- 
day in April. There are no holidays. 

4. The number of pupils is limited to twelve. 

• *•*** 

6. A manageress and a lady teacher to the school are appointed 
by the supreme board on the recommendation of the manager. 

7. The duties of the manageress are : — 

(a) After consultation with the manager, to make all 

necessary purchases. 
(6) To administer these in accordance with the plan 

and regulations, 
(o) After consultation with the manager, to engage and 

dismiss the female servants. 

8. The duties of the manageress in co-operation with the 
teacher are : — 

(a) To give with order and exactitude the instruction 
which is entrusted to them, and to keep an 
account of the same. 

(6) To watch over the behaviour of the pupils, and, 
out of school hours, to exert all possible oeneficial 
influence upon them and thus to induce in 
them habits of order, industry, and considerate- 
ness. 

9. The school is under the control of the supreme board of 
the A^cultural School, and of two women chosen by the provincial 
coimcil, the latter undertaking the more r^pilar and special 
superintendence. 

10. The supreme board shall — 

(a) In co-operation with the manager and manageress, 

draw up the necessary r^ulations for the 
school. 

(b) Engage and dismiss manageress and teacher. 

(c) Receive, investigate, and settle complaints or remon- 

strances from the functionaries and pupils of the 

school. 

No housekeeping schools or combined schools receive direct 

support through the Department of Agriculture; but as the 

Society for the Wel&re of Norway receives a very large annual 

Government grant, the schools of this society as wdl as the 

* Removed to Bodo. (1904). 
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Practical Schools for Girls may be said to be supported by the 
Government* 

People's hieh schools (folkehoiskoler), schools for young people People's High 
{ungdomsskoter), and provincial schools {amtsskoler)\ are more Schools, 
advanced schools of general education for young people of the y<^^ ^^^ 
agricultural classes, of both sexes, and of tne aees of^ fifteen to PTOplland 
twenty. The "folkehoiskoler " and the " uTvgdomsskoler " are Provincial 
generally started by private initiative; but most of them enjoy Schools. 
Government support. 

The provincial schools, of which there are several in each pro- 
vince, are all in receipt of Government aid on the following con- 
ditions : — 

(a) That out of the total sum voted bv the Storthing, there 

shall be assigned to each school three times the amount 
that the Provincial Council may grant from its funds for 
the same purpose ; 

(b) That the arrangement and plan of the school shall be 

sanctioned by the King or by some personj authorised 
by him ; 

(c) That the school shall be managed by the provincial school 

board, which shall also appoint the teachers. 

Some of the provincial schools are stationary, some itinerant, 
and they work from October to May. In almost all schools of 
this kind the girls are generally taught ordinary needlework, 
darning and patching ; but it is only in a comparatively small 
number of them that domestic economy and cooking have been 
introduced. The provinces of Hedemarken and of Jarlsberg and 
Laurvik have made the most advance in this direction. 

There are in all one ''folkehdiskole" one " uvgdovisskole" and 
five or six provincial schools that have taken up domestic 
economy^ and cooking as subjects. In our country districts, 
with their scattered population and short school time, there is 
every reason to hope that the provincial and young people's 
schools will in the future extend their efforts towards qualifying 
younff women in these subjects. The attempts they have 
alreaay made should lead to nirther progress. One drawback 
to these schools is that, as regards cooking, for pecuniary 
reasons it has been necessary to give the maintenance of the 
pupils the first consideration, whfle instruction comes in the 
second place, thus making really methodical instruction in 
cooking difficult. The want of experienced, capable teachers has 
also been felt in these schools as in the housekeeping schools. 

Of all the schools hitherto mentioned, it may be said that the Acoommoda- 
instruction is given in buildings which have not been specially tion and 
erected for the purpose. The kitchens and equipment of the ^«iP™^* 
houses on the whole are not as they should be. In many places ® ^ * 

* The grants given by Government in aid of the provision of teaching in 
Domestic Economy for farmers' daughters in country districts amount in 
all to Kr. 30,000 (£1,^50) per annum. 

t An outline of the organisation of these schools is given in the 
Appendix (page 239.— Further Education on the Basis of the Primary 
School).— Ed. 

X Education Department. 
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Courses of the 
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keeping and 
Dressmaking 
Courses. 



(6) House 
keeping 
School, 
Drammen. 



(e) School of 
Domestic 
Economy, 
Christiania. 



the premises are exceedingly primitive. In the report of one 
provincial school for 1898-99, great complaint is made of the 
iniserablo state of the kitchen; for several weeks during the 
cold, wet, autumn months from October* to December, toiling 
had to be done either at a neighbouring house or in a walled-in 
cauldron out of doors. 

On the whole, fer too little has been done, both in the towns 
and in the country districts, to procure good,, suitable premises 
for cookery instruction. 

In the province of Northern Bergenhus, the Agricultural 
Society has appointed three itinerant teachers of CJookery and 
Household Management. During the winter months courses 
of one or two weeks are held in the various farms for from six to 
fifteen pupils, chiefly peasant women. The principal stress is laid 
upon the utilisation of the products of the farm, baking, preserv- 
ing of fruits, meat and fish. The society's outlay amounts to 
Kr. 600 (£27 10s.) per annum for all three teachers. The 
teachers, who are capable, practical women, with no special 
training, are boarded and 'lodged at the farms gratis, and old and 
young alike express their satisfaction with the courses. 

Housekeeping schools for young ladies in Christiania were 
started at the initiative of FrOken F. Maurer in 1890. The course 
lasts three months, with hours from 10 to 2 every day, and fee 
Kr. 100 (£5 10s.). The .instruction embraces high-class and 
plain cookery, baking, preserving, physiology and household 
chemistry (12-15 hours per course). The scnool premises are 
exceedingly well fitted up, and are connected with a dining-room 
for ladies. 

At the initiative of Fru Blehr, the Cihairwoman of the Norwegian 
Association for Furthering the Interests of Women, several 
lectures were held in Christiania during the winter of 1896 for 
the improvement of household management. To fit women for 
the work of a home and increase their capability for the sphere 
of domestic life, had hitherto not been included in the programme 
of the Association. In the winter of 1898 the Association gave 
two courses in housekeeping under FrOken SchOnberg's direction, 
and two in dressmaking and cutting out. Several local associa- 
tions in the smaller towns started similar courses. The necessary 
funds were procured through the profits of the municipal savings 
ba.nk, the Government spirits monopoly, and benevolent societies. 

The Drammen branch of the Association for Furthering the 
Interests of Women* founded its regular housekeeping schiDol — 
day-school — in 1899, and obtained a Government grant of Kr. 800 
(£44) on condition that a similar amount should De voted by the 
Drammen municipality. The school is under the control of the 
Education Department. The course lasts six months, the fee is 
Kr. 8 (about 8s. 9 Jd.), and board Kr. 20 (22s.) per month. 

The Christiania branch of the same Association, at the initiative 
of Fru Qvam, founded its school of domestic economy at 19 
Wergelandsvei, in November, 1900, and obtained a Government 
grant of Kr. 2,000 (£110) on condition that a similar amount 
should be procured from the municipality. The school takes 

* Chairwoman Fru Batzy Kjelsberg. 
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twelve pupils, who pay Kr. 60 (£3 6s.) a month for instruction, 
board and lodging. The school is arrangedas a home with a mana- 
geress and an assistant teacher. Two lady doctors give instruction 
m physiology, hj^giene and household chemistry. A committee of 
inspection, consistii:^ of three members and the president of the 
Norwegian Association for Furthering the Interests of Women, 
looks mer the school, which is under the management of the 
Association, and under the control of the Education Department, 
which sanctions the plan of the school, and appoints the mana- 
geress and teacher. The course lasts five montns, and is attended 
% young girls from all parts of the country. The school is 
prettily situated and well fitted up. In the autumn of 1901 it 
was enlarged. 

The AsiM>ciation for Furtherinff the Interests of Women gives (rf) Evening 
evening courses in cooking for the wives of working men, in the £^^^°^ 
board school premises, a work that was first taken up by the christiania. 
Christiania working men's academy, for which FrOken H. 
Helj^esen held a series of demonstrations of general cookery 
durmg the winter of 1893. These were subsequentlv imder- 
taken by the Society for the Welfare of Christiania, which still 
continues its evening lectures and practical lessons for working 
women during the winter, with its own r^ularly appointed 
teachers. The instruction is free ; only a small entrance fee has 
to be paid. 

There is a combined school-kitchen* and school of cookery at Schools of 
FrOken Bonnevie's secondary school for rirls (foimded 1894), at ^^®jy ** 
which FrOken Henriette SchOnberg and ^ilhelmine Sch5nberg s^h^ig^fJr 
hold their school of cookery with several difierent courses.t The Girls, 
school is connected with a dining-room and executes orders. 
Courses are also given in washing and ironing. The fees are 
from Kr. 10 to Kr. 15 (lls.-16s. 6a.) per month for instruction 
three times a week. The school premises are well fitted up. 

There is a similar school at FrOken Eliza RolVs secondary 
school for girls in Christiania. 

There are at present, only two J schools for domestic servants, Schools for 
Yemehjemmet's school for domestic servants in Bergen, which Domestic 
takes sixteen pupils, and the Eugenia Institute in Christiania. Servants. 
Both schools admit newly-confirmed girls (sixteen to seventeen 
years of age). The pupils live at the school, and receive 
instruction for two years. There are numerous free places. 

B. — Schools of Industrial Arts and Home Industries. 

Besides aiding the Women's School of Industrial Arts in CTiris- 
tiania, which is the property of the State and is managed by 
Fru Borchgrevink, the Government contributes to the support of - 
about ten schools of industrial arts and home industries. Most 
of these owe their existence to private initiative. 

* For school-kitchens in secondaiv schools for girls, see page 232. 

t Among these are courses, of ten months duration, for training 
teachers of cookeary for secondarv schools for girls. (1904). 

Tin Christiania there was for some years a School and Home for 
Domestic Servants, under the patronage of the Crown Princess Victoria. 
It has now ceased to exist 
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Pf^AN OF TUB ChRISTIANIA WoMEM'S SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ABTS, ^ 

KoRT Alders Gade (Founded 1875). 

The aim of the school is to instruct young girls in all kinds of 
handiwork, making them useful in their homes, able to earn 
their own liying by industry, or to teach practical subjects. To 
attain this ena, both theoretical and practical instruction are 
given in sewing and weaving, and also instruction in literary 
subjects if desired. 

I'n the principal divisions of the school (divisions A and B), 
new pupils are admitted about the 24th August every year, and 
the course concludes at the end of June the following year, with 
an examination in both practical and literary subjects. 

The practical instruction is given from 9 to 1, and the literary 
Erom 4 to 7. The pupils' time is thus entirely taken up, and 
there is no opportunity of taking lessons elsewhere, except when 
the pupil enters only as a morning pupil for the practical 
instruction. 

Div. -4. In the weaving department instruction is given in 
setting up and weaving simple and compound 
kinds of material suitable for home and school, in 
the use of the couper, the leaf mechanism, and the 
Jacquard loom, in the theory of weaving, and in 
vegetable dyeing. 

Div. B, In the sewing department instruction is jgiven in 
plain sewing, darning and patching, makmg boys' 
clothes, dress-making, taking measurements, draw- 
ing and cutting out, and ironing. 

The pupils must choose either plain sewing or weaving as their 
practical subject, as a whole school-year is required for proficiency 
in each of these subjects. 

Pupils both in weaving and plain sewing can receive instruc- 
tion in Norwegian, arithmetic, book-keeping, drawing and 
writing, . 

Pupils who receive literary instruction are tested on entrance 
in dictation and arithmetic, and are placed in classes according 
to their acquirements. 

Marks are given for diligence, progress and order in each 
subject, both practical and theoretical, at the end of each quarter, 
ana a certificate is awarded when the examination is passed. 
Absences are entered in the mark-book, and the total number of 
absences is transferred to the certificate. 

The school fees for a year are Kr. 60 (£3 6s. Od.) in addition to 
Kr. 5 (5s. 6d.) entrance fee. The fee is the same, even if the pupil 
is only a " morning pupil," and the entire fee must be paid, even 
if the pupil withdraws before the end of the course. The 
necessary school requisites, such as drawing materials, books, 
sewing materials, etc., cost about Kr. 30 (33s.) for the jrear 
for pupils taking up both practical and theoretical instruction, 
who are not already supplied with these articles. 

Materials for instruction in needlework and weaving are pro- 
vided by the school, and the pupils' work when finished becomes 
the property of the school, witn the exception of certain specimena 
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which it is thought the pupils should keep as models. If a 
pupil wishes to work for nerself, the work must be paid for and 
re^ftrded as an order, and, like other orders, can only be accepted 
as such by the school if it affords the ppactice that is in accord- 
ance with the plan of instruction. 

Pupils may enter their names from the beginning of April. 
The applicants are entered as pupils as long as there is room, 
without competition. In order to obtain admission the 
applicant must be confirmed, or she must have completed her 
sixteenth year and have received an ordinary education. A 
school certificate must accompany application for admission. 

His Majesty gives annually four free places, preferably to pupils 
who wish to learn weaving and will eventually work for the 
spreading^ of this art in their native place. The school also gives 
fourteen free places in the needlework or weaving school for needy 
and well-recommended young girls from either town or country. 
Free places should be applied for only by such as wish to take 
up both the theoretical and practical instruction; and the 
application, accompanied by certificates of want of means, 
smtability and sound healtn, must be sent in to the school 
before the 15th May. 

A few grants of fer. 200 (£11) are made from the Dowager 
Queen Josephine's bequest, to aid in the maintenance of highly 
recommended, needy country girls at the Women's School of 
Industrial Arts. AppUcation for a grant is made to the 
Education Department, and sent to the school before the end of 
February. 

At the School of Arts and Crafts, which is owned by the State, ^^^ ^\ 
both male and female pupils are admitted. CnSte! 

The Norwegian Home Industry Union receives a Government Coareea of 
grant of about Kr. 20,000 (£1,100) and is also supported by the the Home 
Society for the Welfare of Norway, the Christiania Savings Bank, {j^^^^*^^ 
and the Christiania Spirits Monopoly Association. The Union 
holds courses in various parts of tne country in weaving, basket- 
making, chip and straw work, wood-carving, etc., for male and 
female pupils. In 1899 twelve courses were held, for 192 pupils. 

Both the schools of Industrial Arts and Home Industry and Inspection, 
of the Home Industry Union, are under the control of the 
Education Department, and are inspected by a male or female 
inspector who is appointed by and reports tx) the Department. 

Uomplaints are made of the insufficient number and of the in- Teachen 
efficiency of the teachers in these schools and courses; and 
endeavours are being made to obtain a central school for home 
industry. 

C. — Inatruction in Cooking for Men. 
The first stewards' school was started in SandeiJ^^ ^^ 1893. ^^^}^ ^^^ 
In 1894 the Storthing voted Kr. 5,000 (£275) towards the training stowarda. 
of ships' cooks, this amount being placed at the disposal of the 
Home Office to be paid out in sums not exceeding Kr. 600 (£33) 
for each stewards' school, on the following conditions : 
A. That the school and its plan and arrangement of instruction 
shall be approved by the said Government office. 
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B. That the school shall be governed by a Board appointed by 

the Municipal Board concerned. 
0. That free premises and a fourth part of the necessary 
expenses of the school shall be found by the muni- 
cipality or in some other way. 
In 1895, and subsequent years, stewards' schools were founded 
in several of our coast towns, more, in fistct, than there was need 
for. In 1900, the Home Office appointed a committee to dntw 
up a plan of instruction and reflations for the stewards' schools, 
with Professor Uchermann as chairman. The number of sdiools 
was limited to four, namely in SandeQord, Arendal, Elristiansaand 
and Bergen. Three regular stewards' courses of 2^ months are 
held annually at the schools; and itinerant courses are given 
during the summer. There are, moreover, two courses for b^inners 
which, if the Department so determine, may be held on the 
school-ships. Boys who have completed their fourteenth year 
are admitted to the beginners' courses, the fee for a course being 
Er. 30 (33s.) ; there are some free places. To obtain admission to a 
stewards' course, the applicant must be at least sixteen vears of 
age, have been at sea tor twelve months, and have souna health. 
Fee for the course Kr. 80 (£4 8s.) for instruction, board and 
lodging. 

At the stewards' schools, instruction is given in the following 
subjects : — 

1. Order and cleanliness, washing, and an economical use of 

provisions. 

2. Cooking according to the food regulations of Norwegian 

shi[)s, and bread-making. 

3. The nutritive value of the various kinds of provisions. 

4. The best means of preserving provisions, and the chax^^es 

that should be made in diet in various climate. 

5. Store-keeping, accounts, etc. , calculation of stores required 

for voyages. 
At the elementary courses, practical instruction is given in 
order, cleanliness, washing, boiling and baking. 

Up to the present time, 732 stewards have been trained at the 

stewards' schools. Consul J. Bryde, Fru Christensen, and Editor 

Andersen have rendered great service in the founding of the 

stewards' schools. The manager of the first stewards* school, 

Mr. N. A. Andersen, was FrOken Helgesen's first male pupil 

He has since trained a number of steward-teachers. 

Army The Army Cookery courses were started on the initiative of 

Cookery General Keiihau, by the Commissariat Committee appointed on 

ourses. ^^^ ^^^ August, 1898, and they commenced operations in 1900. 

Their continuation depends upon the annual grant of the 

Storthing. It has been sug^est^ that this branch of instruction 

should be left to the schools for non-commissioned officers, but 

this presents so many difficulties, that it will scarcely be capable 

of accomplishment. 

At the conclusion of this year's courses, a total of 68 non- 
commissioned officers will have received instruction. It is chiefly 
yoimg quartermaster-sergeants who are ordered to attend the 
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courses, but also sergeants awaiting promotion to the rank of 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

The two courses of last year were held in Christiania. This year 
one of the courses has been held in a military training camp in 
the north, Vsemesmoen, near Trondhjem, as it appeared desirable 
to give the courses under conditions as nearly as possible re- 
semoling those under which the sergeants would do the work 
"Virhen on active service. 

At the courses, instruction has been given in practical cooking, 
keeping mainly to dishes that can be used on the drill-grounds ; 
but an attempt has also been made to obtain greater variety in 
the fare by varying the manner of preparation and changing the 
dishes. 

During the course, the pupils, both in Christiania and in the 
north, have prepared food for about 200 men. 

In addition to purelv practical cooking, instruction has been 
given in the science of cookery, and in tne knowledge of com- 
modities. A very brief survey of the laws of nutrition has been 
given, but only in popular form. 

The practical cookery— cooking on a large scale — ^was con- 
ducted at the first two courses by an elderly non-commissioned 
oflBcer, Sergeant Oderud, who was acquainted with the conditions 
in the military training camps. The theoretical instruction in the 
science of cookery was given by a lady (Fr5ken H. Helgesen), 
who also gave practical demonstrations during her lessons. In- 
struction in the knowledge of commodities has been given by 
the manager of the courses, Dr. Reichbom Kjennerud, captain of 
the Sanitary Corps. 

At the first two courses in Christiania^ it was found that in 
order to secure the best possible results, the courses should be 
held in an actual military kitchen, if possible in a military train- 
ing camp with its simple equipment, and that the theoretical 
instruction should embrace only what the pupils could really 
master with ease in the brief time allowed. An attempt has 
therefore been made, while retaining the former number of lessons, 
to give a more thorough survey of fewer details, whereby these 
lessons have undeniably gained in value. At the third course a 
further step was taken, namely, the instruction in practical 
cookery — cooking on a large scale — ^was also conducted by a 
woman. By this means the practical and the theoretical in- 
struction in cooking were made to go hand in hand. This, 
combined with the fttct that the courses were held in a military 
training camp, has proved to be no small gain. The practical 
instruction in culinary economy has thus gained considerably, as 
by examples from actual instances the pupils could obtain a 
better idea of the most practical uses of raw products than had 
previously been possible in the more lecture-like treatment of the 
subject outside tne military kitchen itself. 

Hhe instruction in the knowledge of commodities has been 
made as practical as possible, the commodities received, for the 
kitchen having been employed as subjects of instruction. 

Finally, at afl the courses three days' instruction has been given 
in out-of-door camp cookery. This has mainly consisted in the 
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making of practical cooking-places, arranged according to the 
nature of the ^ound, the weatner, and other conditions. In this 
case the food nas been prepared in the soldiers' camp cooking- 
utensils. 

Much might be said regarding the experience gained by means 
of these courses in provisioning the army. The courses have 
this year been instrumental m producing a "Cookery Book 
for the Norwegian Army in Time of Peace," the fruits of the 
collaboration of teachers and pujjils of the courses, the pupils, 
during conversation-classes, having had an opportumty of 
bringing forward their own experiences. Useful facts nave, 
been obtained from the pupils' written exercises, regarding 
the expediency of regulations as to meals in various parts 
of the country. Guidance has also been obtained in judging 
which branches of industry produce the most efficient regular 
cooks. The introduction of regular cooks into the army (1900) 
is one of the most important reforms in our Coipmissariat De- 
partment. 

II. — Primary and Secondary Schools.* 



Primary 
bohools. 



Secondary 
Schools. 



Teachers. 



A. — Needlework. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1890 makes needlework a 
compulsory subject in towns and in those rural schools where 
there is an assistant mistress. 

In urban elementary schools much time and care are 
generally given to needlework. The time devoted to this subject 
varies from 2 to 6 hours per week throughout the school The 
instruction is methodical and progressive, and is thus made 
useful for life. The girls are arranged in classes according to 
proficiency. AU the teaching is practical, the girls learning to 
do all the work themselves. The school provides all the material, 
and the children are free to buy the ready-made garments at 
cost price. The instruction is generally given by tne ordinary 
stjiflf of the school. In rural schools the instruction is less 
methodical and more difficult to organise, the pupils being, as a 
rule, of very various a^es. 

All secondary schools for girls provide instruction in needle- 
work and knitting, some in dressmaking as well. More stress 
than formerly is laid on plain needlework, patching and darning. 

Teachers are trained at the Christiania Women's School of In- 
dustrial Arts and at all Training Colleges for Teachers. 



Primary 
Schools. 



B. — School-Kitchens. 

As will appear from what has been said above, it was not until 
about twelve 3rears ago that any serious endeavour was made in our 
country to bring afout a better and more economical mode of 
household and Kitchen management by means of schools for 
adult female and male pupils. 

* A short outline of the State organisation of Primary and Secondary 
Education is given in the Appendiz.--£D. 
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This Toovement grew out of the estallishraent of school- 
kitchens, of which we obtained the first models from Scotland, 
England, and Belgium. This work be^n almost simultaneously 
in Sweden, Finland, Grermany, and Norway. From the year 
1887, people interested in education began to urge, through the 
medium of the Norwegian daily press, that in the school instruc- 
tion of girls, more attention shoiud be paid to that which was, 
after aU, the most important thing for them as women, viz., 
training for the work of the home. It was further uieed that 
this traminfi^, if scientific and thorough, and given in the right 
spirit, woula help to dignify the home work of women, both in 
tneir own eyes and in mose of society. 

The first direct proposal for the starting of a school-kitchen 
was made in Christiania, in 1889, drawn up by Hr. EUefeen, head- 
master at the Eampen Public School, and FrOken Helgesen. 
The proposal was not carried, and the first school-kitchen was 
started m SandeQord by Fru Dorothea and Fru Margrethe 
Christensen, in 1890. At that time, FrOken Helga Helgesen had 
obtained a travelling scholarship, and was staying at the " West 
End Training Schom of Cookery," in Glasgow, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Black, where she received a certificate as teacher 
of cookery and domestic economy. On her return to Norway 
she obtamed from the Christiania municipality the means 
necessary for an experimental kitchen,wldch was opened in 1891. 
In 1893, the Christiania School Board determined to fit up 
school-kitchens in the schools, and there are now fifteen school- 
kitchens (cookery centres), where pupils from eighteen Board 
Schools are taught. School-kitchens have been started in almost 
all Norwegian towns. Th$ best fitted up are those of Drammen, 
Fiedriksstod and Christiania. In many of the smaller towns 
the premises are unsuitable, and often defective. 

Several country districts have also introduced domestic 
economy and cookerjr as a school subject, and have erected school- 
kitchens in their parish schools. Most of them, and those the 
best, are in the Christiania district. The length of the lectiu-es is 
here four hours, demonstration and practice combined, as in the 
German schools. 

The subject is always optional ajxd is given out of ordinary 
school hours ; but efforts are being made to make the subject of 
domestic economy compulsory, a reform which can only be 
effected by a change in the school law.* With the present 
optional system, only a fourth or fifth part of the pupils are in- 
duced to attend the lessons and these are principally children of the 
better classes. The children- who most need tnis sort of teaching, 
i.e., those from the poorest homes, whence the ranks^ of our 
domestic servants are more especially recruited, do not join, as 
even as children they have to contribute by their earnings 
towards the maintenance of their family. The following figures 

• Under the existing law, the school hours per week are only 24. Until 
at least 30 hours per week are allowed in the upper standards, it would be 
useless to make Domestic Economy compulsory, as there would be no time 
to teach it in school hpurs, without neglecting other compul^ry stibjects. 

906S. ' * B 
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will show the classes of society from which the school-kitchen 
pupils in the Christiania primary schools come : — 

Daughters of day labourers (without regular work) * - 58 

„ „ labourers and labourers' foremen - - - 234 

„ ,, mechanicB and master mechanics - - - 342 

„ „ shopkeepers, office derks, and agents - - 63 

„ „ men in various positions in life - - - 88 

„ „ house-owners, master-buildws, and farmers - 23 

„ „ government officials, teachers and civil 

functionaries 56 

„ „ widows, and other fatherless children - - 77 

Total - 940 

The ace of the pupils, in all the school-kitchens, ran^ 
from twelve to fifteen years, the normal age being from twelve 
to fourteen. 

The length of the course is a year ; when the accommodation 
permits, some pupils continue for two years. 

Revised Syllabus fob Optional Instruction in Domestic Boonomv 
AND Cookery in the Christiania Primary Schools. 

Ainu 

1. — To promote a taste and respect for all domestic work which con- 
tributes to me health, economic prosperity and daily welfare of the family. 
2.— To give some practical training in plain cooking, baking and 
washing. 

For the attainment of the above^ the following informatioii and training 
shall be given in demonstration lessons and practical work : 

I.— Management of coal and gas ranges and cooking apparatus. The 

composition and heating value of fuel. 
IT. — House-cleaning. Washing of white and coloured clothes. 
III.— Practice in preparing the most usual dishes in the cheapest and 
most sensible way, and in combining them in^snitable meals for 
working people. 
IV. — ^A knowledge of foodstuffs : (1) their composition, (?) their use, (3) 

their nutritive value in relation to their cost. 
V. — ^The daily requirements of the human body as regards; food. Ihe 

digestive process — building up and waste in the body. 
VI.— Fundamental rules regarding food for infants and invalids. 
VII.— Accounts, estimates of average expenditure for small families and 

for individuals. 
This instruction is closely connected with the instruction in natural 
science, and constitutes a practical basis for lessons in hygiene which are 
given at the close of the 7tn class. 

NoTE.---In the demonstration lessons special attention should be ^ven to 
the chemical composition of foodstuffs, their value, etc., and the pnnciples 
for their preparation. 

In the practical t^^orAr, attention should be paid to the dail^ food aikl 
kitchen arranffements. In connection with these are the sub^idiaiy tasks : 
preserving, baking, washing and mending clothes, and cleaning. 

Scheme of Work for One Yearns Instruction. 

(The school year begins on the 1st April.) > 

Demonstration lesson 1. — Division of the pupils into sections and groups 

[familiesj. Table of lessons. 
D.L 2.— 8 weening and lighting the cookin^stove. Ordinary fueL 
Practical worh I.— Pupils are made aoquamted with the roqaipment ol< the 
kitchen, the cookiog utensils and their arrangement. Dictation iand 
practice in the division of work. - ' 
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Demonttration leuon 3. — Water, its use in the kitchen. Rules for wash- 
ing up. Barley water or water gruel. 
Practical work II.— Using and washing up cooking utensils. Oatmeal 

porridge or oatmeal gruel with milk. 
DJL, 4.— Milk, its treatment and use. Boiled rice. 
P,w, III. — Boiled rice with fruit syrup. - 
DJL. 5.— The nutritive properties and the produce of milk. Demonstration 

of its nutritive quauties. Hasty pudding. 
P.w, IV. -Hasty puddmg with fruit syrup. 
2>i. 6.— Potatoes, their properties, and how to cook them. Cleaning 

herrings. 
P,w. v.— Potatoes, herrings and soup (barley groats). 
/>./. 7.— Ems. Flat pancakes. 
P.w, VI.--Pancake8. Herring soup. 
DjL, 8. — Meat, different kinds of meat, their properties, how to prepare 

them. 
P.w, VII.— Meat soup with preserved (dried) cabbage, meat with onion 

sauce and potatoes. 
D.1, 9.— Meat, frying meat. Stewed meat 
P.w. VIII.— Stewed meat, mashed potatoes. Caraway soup or stew with 

red sauce. 
DJL. 10— Fish, how to clean and cook it. Fish and soup. 
P,w. IX. — Fish, soup, potatoes and white sauce. 
DJL, 11.— Fish, various Kinds of fish, their nature, how to frv them. 
P.w. X. — Fried mackerel^ potato salad (or grouna sorrelX rhubarb soup. 
i>./. 12.— Washing. Soakmg, cold and warm water washing, boiling, rinsing, 

hanging up to dry, sprinkling, stretching, mangling. 
Pm, XL — Summer cleaning. 

Svmnur HclidayB. 

DJL. 13.— Summary of articles of animal food. Vegetable food. Potato 

soup. 
P.w. Xn.— Potato soup. Fried pickled herrings and greens. 
2>.Z. 14. — Fruit. Hermetic preserving. 
P.w. XIII.— Fricassee. Whortleberry soup. 
D.1. 16.— Ordinarv preserving and boding of fruit syrup. Sugar. 
P,w, XIV. -Friea cakes. Preserving. 

D.I. 16.— V^etable roots and green vegetables. School-kitchen soup. 
P.w. XV.— School-kitchen soup. Fried halibut. Pickled vegetables. 
D.1, 17. — Pulse. Green peas with fried bacon. 
P.W. XVL— Green peas with fried bacon. Fruit stew from the leavings 

after preserving. * 

2)./. 18.— Different kinds of com, grinding, sifting, groats, their, properties. 

" Fladbrod ^ (Flatbread, the national bread, made without leaven). 

" Flodegrod " (sour cream boiled with flour and milk). 
P.«7. XVn.-" Fladbrod." "Flodep^d." 
DI. 19.— Yeast. How to bake rye bread. 

P.w. XVIII.— Boiled mutton with cabbage. Apple soup. Rye bread. 
D.I. 20.— Baking powder. French bread. Scones. Honeycake. 
P.w. XIX.— Haricot soup, blood dumplings (or cabbage rissoles). French 

bread or scones. 
DJL. 21.--0n keeping food* Hanging and salting mutton. Hermetic 

preserving. 
P.w, XX.— Broth, meat and bacon, mashed kohl-rabi. 
DI. 22.— Blood. Pluck. Black pudding. Dumplings. 
P.w. XXI.— Black pudding. Stewed or baked apples. Bread soup. 
DJL. 23.--Dec^ of pluck and of meat. Liver cooked like game. 
P.w, XXIL— Liver cooked like aune. Syrup of prunes. 
D.I. 24.— Fat. Clarifying fat. Fried bacon m broth. 
P.w, XXIIL— Fried ba<jon in broth. Lentils. Stewed sago with syrup 

and water. • ' 

DJL, 25.— Relishes. Seasoning. Meat balls. 
P,w. XXIV.— Meat balls. M^hed potatoes. Whortleberries or apples 

with rice. 
D^. 2e— Relishes. Coffee, tea, chocolate. How to boil and grind coffee. 

9088 R'^ 
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Syllabus — contiwu^. 

Practical work XXV.— Minced liver. Greens or cabbage. 

Demons1/r<Uion lesson 27.— Relishefi. Oil, wine, spirits. How to extract oiL 

P.w. XXVI.— Dumi)linff8. Trondhjera soup. 

DJL. 28.— Cooking with lard. Flead cakes (cakes fried in lard). 

P.w. XXVII.— CStkes. Honey cake. Porridge or " helmat " (Swedish dish 

of stewed potatoes, kohl-rabi and sausage). 
DL 29.— Cleaning. 
Pm. XXVIIL-Oleaning. 

Christmas Holidays. 
DJL. 30.— The composition and relative heating value of different kinds of 

fuel Burning and produce of burning. 
P.w. XXIX.— Buns. Small fried fish itf sauce. 
DJl. 31.— The composition of foodstui&. 
P.w. XXX.— Liver cooked like beef. Stewed haricot beans or scirlet 

runners. Hotchpotch. 
DJL. 32.— The principles of nutrition. 

P.w. XXXI.— Soup of split peas. Meat or fish cakes with brown sauce. 
DJL. 33.— Digestion. 

P.w. XXXIL— Pork chops. Stewed cabbage. Sago pudding. 
D.I. 34. — The sufiiciency of food and its combination. 
P.w. XXXIIL— Meat stew. Macaroni Beer soup (bread boiled in weak 

beer). 
DJL. 36. — Calculation of the nutritive qualities of a given meal 
P.w. XXXIV.— Cod fish, scarlet runners. Mustard sauce. Stewed prunes. 
DJl. 36.— Calculation of the cost of a given meaL 
P.w. XXX v.— Reindeer or other roast joint Apple fritters. 
D.I. 37.— Feeding of infants. Milk gruel. 

P.w. XXXVI.— Milk gruel. Meat pudding. White or brown sauce. 
D.I. 38.— Food for invalids. Barley broth. Steamed fish. Omelette. 
P.w. XXXVIL— Bariey broth. Fish soup. Steamed fish. Omelette. 
DL 39.— Repetition, 
P.w. XXXVIIL— Repetition. 
D.I. 40. — R^etition. 
P.w. XXXIX.— Cleaning. 

This plan of instruction, with a few local alterations, is uniform 
throughout the country. In the Christiania public schools, the 

Erincipal dishes are fixed by the plan which is drawn up before- 
and for each day throughout tne school year, and tne same 
text-book in used m all schools. The instruction goes hand in 
hand with the natural science lessons. The demonstration 
lessons are given to two or three classes combined, i.e., 50-60 
pupils, and last from 1 to 1 J hours. From 12 to 24 pupils — 
according to the size of the kitchen — ^take part in the practical 
work, ana this number is again divided into " faraiUes " of from 
three to six members. Each practical lesson lasts 3 hours. 
Each pupil receives 4-4J hours' instruction per week. 

The demonstration lesson includes : (1) questioning, (2) going 
over the new lesson, (3) demonstration and explanation by the 
teacher of the mode of procedure in prei>aring the dishes which 
the pupils are to make in their practical lesson, and (4) the 
tidying of the rooms by two or three of the pupils in turn. 
The practical lesson consists of — 

(a) Preliminary work, i.e., clearing out the range and 
lighting the fire, fetching the articles of foc^, and 
putting out the utensils to be used ; 
(&) Going through the receipts, and apportioning th^ 

work for the day ; 
(c) Preparing and cooking the appointed dishes ; 
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((f) Laying the table and dining;* 

(e) Washing up, and cleaning uie kitchen. 

In every kitchen there is a fixed distribution of labour. From 
the banning of the school jrear, the instruction is given by word 
of mouth. The pupils receive numbers — Al, A2, A3, A4, A5 ; 
Bl, B2, B3, B4, B5, and so forth. All the " ones " have one kind 
of work to perform, all the " twos " another, and so on. 

Each kitchen is divided into from three to five small kitchens, 
fitted up simply but completely, as befitting a working-man's or 
mechamc's home. The school kitchens are furnished with a 
larder, a scullery, a small room for the teacher, and a drying- 
loft. The fitting-up of a kitchen in Christiania costs from 1,000 
to 1,500 kr. (£55-£82 10s.). The washing of the kitchen linen 
and of the pupils' caps and aprons, and the mending of the same, 
is done bv the pupUs during the lesson as an extra task. 
The cost of the food is calculate every day by the pupils them- 
selves, and the accounts are entered in a little book. 

There is no leaving examination for the pupils, but only 
annual exhibitions of cookery, to which any one may obtain 
admittance. 

In Christiania and many other towns, the expenses of the school- 
kitchens are borne by the Mimicipality, aid^ by a Government 
giant as in the case of other public school teaching. In places 
where the Mimicipality has not yet taken upon itseUf the 
expenses connected with the instruction in this subject, the work 
is supported by contributions from savings banks, Government 
spirits monopoly, and by private benevolence. 

The teachers are appointed under the same conditions as the 
other elementary school teachers, but they have shorter hours, 
as they give one lesson a day. The teachers have to mark the 
absences, see to all purcluises for their kitchen, and keep 
a general account of all receipts and expenditure (the cakes 
and pastry are sold to the pupils for tne cost of the raw 
material). 

In Christiania the kitchen accounts are checked by the 
inspectress of school-kitchens before they are sent in to be 
auoited by the Corporation. The inspectress, who is appointed 
by the School Board, also sees to the uniformity and systematic 
carrying out of the instruction, and to the enforcing of economy 
and order ; and she makes suggestions with r^ard to the fitting- 
up of new kitchens, and draws up estimates of the working 
expenses. 

In 1898, by the direction of the Education Department, the 
Storthing voted monejr for the inspection of alt the school- 
kitchens then existing in the country, this office being entrusted 
to FrOken Helgesen. A report was sent in to the Department. 
There is no regularly appointed inspectress for the whole 
country. 

Domestic economy, cookery, and gardening are taught to deaf Schools for 
and feeble-minded children to improve their general intelligence Sj???''^'® 
and health and to give them means of occupation, or of obtain- ^""^"°- 
ing employment on leaving school. 

* No charge is made for the dinner. 
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Homes lor 
Neglected 



Secondary 
Schools. 



In homes for neglected children great stress is laid on manual 
work ^cookery and laundry), on accomiC of its great value as an 
educational discipline, and the training it gives the girls in self 
reliance and adaptabilitv. 

The first secondary school for girls at which a school-kitchen 
was started was FrOken Henriette Wulfeberg^s school* at 
Draininen in 1891. In Christiania, Olaf Berg's girls' school was 
the first to start a kitchen (1892). The sympatny and support 
these schools gained from both parents and pupils resulted in the 
introduction of '' housekeeping ' as an optional subject for giris 
into the new law of 1896 for secondary public schools (kmere 
al7nenakoler).f In the plan of instruction also there are detailed 
regulations for instruction in housekeeping. This led to the 
introduction of household management as an examination 
subject at all girls' schools wh^re suitable accommodation can 
be obtained ; in Christiania there are at present six of these 
schools. The examination in household management is held 
at the end of the last school year but one, when the girls' average 
age is rather more than fifteen. As a subject of examination, 
household management takes the place of gymnastics, in which 
only boys are examined The examiimtion test is " to prepare 
and serve up one course. Herein are included all necessary 

E reparations, and the cleaning of the utensils used ; also calcu- 
ttion of the cost of the dish prepared." 

The instruction embraces tne composition and nutritive value 
of food, a little domestic economy, heating and ventilation, and 
corresponds closely with the instruction in natural science and 
hygiene. The lessons are conducted in very much the same 
manner as those, already described, in the primary schools. The 
demonstration lasts one hoiir, the practical work two hoursl It 
would be difficult to set apart more time for this instruction. 
The parents often express surprise at the amount their daughters 
learn in the comparatively short time, and the lesions arouse the 
interest of the pupils in household work. 

It is not usual in the secondary schools for the pupils to eat 
the food they have prepared. This takes place only now and 
again, in order to afford aii opportunity lor laying a table, learning 
rules for waiting, etc. As a rule, the principal of the school fih£ 
a use for the food. Cakes and pastry are sold. It is considered 
inadvisable for the pupik at a school kitchen to execute ordeirs, 
or to prepare dinners for customers, as this prevents methodical 
and systematic teaching. 

The " TTiiddeUkoler" m the small towns are as a rule mixed 
schools. The girls are taught household management as in the 
higher girls' scnools or the primary schools. 

At the higher ^Is' schools and '"midddskol^" the aim is the 
same as at uie primary schools, ni»nely, to awaken an interest in, 
and respect for, domestic work, and to lay a foundation on wl^#h 

♦ Froken Wulfsber^ founded her school-kitchen on hw return from a 
▼isit to Bel^um, dunng which she had made a study of the Belgian 
Bchools for girls. .... * 

. t An account of **The New Law for the Secondary Sehbols in Norway," 
hy- l>r. Otto Anderssen, Ib to be found in YqI. B of Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects (1902).— Ed. 
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schools of cookery and household management, and life itself 
may huild. Neither the secondary nor the primary schools aim 
at producing fidly-trained housewives or domestic servants ; that 
is a work that belongs, not to children's schools, but to the special 
schools. 

ni. — ^Training of Teachers of Dombhtic Eoonokt. 

From the very first, the State has undertaken the training of Domestic 
teachers for the school-kitchens by providing courses of instruc- Economy 

. . • J . . ir X \. ^ ® CJouraes for 

tion m domestic economy for teachers. Teachers. 

The 1st course was held in 1892, lasting 6 weeks, attended by 20 pupils. 

» ^ w » V » 1894, „ 3 months, „ „ 20 „ 

" ^^ *' " '* *' 1897, „ 3 „ „ „ 24 ,, 

n '^b „ „ . „ „ 189^ „ 4 „ „ „ 31 „ 

n ^^b „ „ „ „ 1900, M 4 „ „ ,, 18 „ ^ 

nn Trondhjem) 

„ 6th „ „ „ „ 1901, „ 4 „ . „ by 24 pupils. 

(in Bergen) 

» 7th „ „ „ „ 1908, „ 4 „ „ by 24 pupils. 

(in (ihnstiama) 

The first four courses were held in Christiania under FrOken 
HeLrasen's direction. 

The total amount voted towards the teachers' courses is about 
Kr. 25,(XX) (£1,375), including travelling scholarships for pupils. 
The instruction at all the courses has been free, and pujpils 
who have held travelling scholarships have had their travelling 
expenses defrayed 

The courses were intended for fiilly-trained teachers ; but 
it soon became apparent that frdly-trained teachers already 
appointed to schools found the school-kitchen work too hard 
and unfamiliar, and were unwilling to undertake it. This 
was especially the case in Christiania. It became necessary to 
admit to the lectures pupils who had no training as teachers ; 
and it was soon proved tnat the short courses, though perhaps 
sufficient for pupils already pedagogically trained, were by no 
means sufficient tor young beginners with no teacher's certi^te. 
The question of having the subject taken up in tlhe training 
coll^^ was raised — a question that has not yet been settled, but 
will It is to be hoped, find a solution in a parliamentary revision 
of the training-coU^ie laws this year, when domestic economy, 
in accordance with a proposition from the Education Depart- 
ment, will be taken up as an optional subject* 

The subjects of the teachers courses are phvsioloffy, chemistry, 
alimentary science, the system of school-kitcnens, book-keeping 
for school-kitchens, practical work and demonstration lectures in 
cookery, practice in the teaching of children, the management 
and feeding of infants, a little sick nursing, washing and mangling, 
and house cleaning. In the courses neld in Uhristiania, the 
instruction in chemistry is given at the University chemical 

* In November of the same year, the Training College Bill passed our 
Storthing, and Housewifery was made an optional subject. 

During the present year, 1902, a two years' course of ** Housekeeping'' 
has been introauoed, as an 6ptionai subject^ into the Training Colleges for 
Teachers at Levanger and Hamar. 
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laboratory, and part of thephysiology at the physiolo^cal insti- 
tute of the University. The rest of the instruction has been 
associated with the Christiania nublic school -kitchens, and given 
at the Mollergaden school-kitcnen. At the last two coiurses in 
Christiania, five Danish teachers were trained, and with warm in- 
terest have taken up and introduced school-kitchen instruction 
in primary and secondary schools in Denmark. 

At the course held in Trondhjem, and at that ^ven this year in 
Beigen, there have proved to l>e many difiiculties to overcome 
in order to make the courses fully satisfactory. There is too 
little opportunity of seeing diflferent kinds of school-kitchens, 
and of hearing the teaching of various experienced school-kitchen 
teachers. 

At the conclusion of the course, there are written and viva 
voce examinations. The candidates give a demonstration-lecture 
to children upon a given subject, and prepare the dish lectured 
upon. 

At the Government courses both the teachers in the secondary 
girls' schools, and public school teachers have been trained.* 
Qaalifio i- The training of teachers in domestic economy, or household 

\C^ . management, as the subject is called in the secondary schools, 
a'^I^cher'of ^""* ^^^ quite kept pace with the rapid development of the 
l)ome8tic school-kitchens and housekeeping schools during the last ten 
ilcoiiomy. years — a circumstance which may have important consequences 
and influence the whole matter. 

A mere training in the one subject is not considered sufficient 
for a teacher of domestic economy. In the hands of a pedago- 
gicaUy trained teacher, the subject (1) possesses greater 
educative power ; (2) can be more easily associated with other 
school subjects, thus making the instruction more general and 
productive ; and (3) rises m popular estimation. Carpenters 
are not appointed as sloyd teachers, nor seamstresses as teachers 
of needlework ; and a good housekeeper or cook is not equal to 
undertaking the instruction in a school-kitchen, although she 
may be clever and have had special training. In schools for 
children, the main stress should be laid, in our opinion, on the edu- 
cative power of the subject ; consequently the instruction should 
preferably be impartea by pedagogically trained teachers. It 
is generally founa that purely specialist teachers of domestic 
economy are prone to treat tne subject in a more complicated 
and elaborate way than the teacher who has received a genenJ 
pedagogical training. In schools for adults, schools of domestic 
economy, housekeeping schools, schools of cookery, etc., the 
greatest weight is naturally attached to practical work ; efficiency 
m the subject is requirea from the teacher before pedagogic 
understandmg. 

The ends aimed at are : — 
(1) To have domestic economy introduced into the training 
colleges as an optional subject with two years' in- 
structiont, and 

* Courses for Teachers organised by the Society for the Welfare of Norway 
have been referred to above (page 216). (See also second footnote, page 281). 

t As has already been done in two Training Colleges, referrea to above 
(footn )te, page 233). 
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(2) To have short courses in Christiania for the further train- 
ing of appointed teachers in school-kitchens, schools of 
cookeiy. nouse-keeping schools, and housewifery schools, 
the theoretical subjects, i.e., physiology, chemistry, and 
hy^ene, being by preference associated with the 
Umversity, and the practical with a training school 
of domestic economy. 



Conclusion. 

"Slidets dagverk, srrkets pligt skal til sondagagjerning adles." 

— HiNsiK Ibssk. 

^ Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine/' 

—The Elixir. Oeobge Hbbbbbt. 

In our schools, and amon? our teachers, there has been, and 
to some extent still is, a tendency to overrate intellectual develop- 
ment as compared with physical training and the formation of 
character. The school hieus claimed the child's whole interest for 
literary pursuits, learning lessons, and sedentary mental work. 

The school has not encouraged the child's natural longing and 
desire for productive work — ^work in which there is movement 
and life, and a living connection between theory and practice. 
A change came when sloyd and cookery found theu* way mto the 
Board School curriculum, together with object lessons, and less 
bookish instruction in natural science. 

For a people living imder such hard conditions as prevail in 
Norway, there is quite as much need of working hands as of 
working brains, in order to extract from the tmgenerous soil and 
narrow surroimdings that which is necessary for the maintenance 
of life ; and it therefore becomes a matter for serious reflection 
whether it is wise, by one-sided literary occupations, to stifle 
the desire for work from childhood upwards. The school must 
teach both boys and girls a respect for the daily work of house 
and home — tne physical worK that most nearly touches the 
child —and must arouse and encourage a desire for work and a 
sense of thrift. '' The secret of thrift is knowledge," said Charles 
Kingsley; "knowledge of domestic economy saves income, 
knowledge of sanitary laws saves health and life." But theoreti- 
cal knowledge does not suffice; it must be accompanied by 
trained skill m handiwork. Theoretical kkowledge alone is un- 
remunerative capital. Owing to the increasing emplo^ent of 
women in fiEtctones, in business and other branches of industry, 
the home cannot give girls the foundations of that knowledge and 
efficiency which are necessary for the intelligent and economical 
management of a home ; the school must try its best to supply 
this want 

The instruction both for children and for adults must be 
methodical and thorough, and exactly suited to the circumstances 
of the pupils. When these conditions are fulfilled, experience 
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shows UB that lessons in domestic economy and cookery teach 
contentment, industry, order and cleanliness, and foster a woman's 
independence and feeling of responsibility. 
^ Th^ special schools and life itself miist build upon the founda- 
tion laid in the schools for children. 

The instruction in this subject in our schools — the secondary 
as well as the primary — ^has aroused the greatest interest and 
sympathy among both {>arents and school authorities ; men of 
science, and phimnthropists have warmly supported the cause. 

Dr. Sophus Torup, professor of pnysiology, says: "The 
principles of rational food have gained an important ally in the 
school-kitchen (in public schocds). Every pupil who has passed 
throujGth this little hygienic laboratory, will form a centre in after 
life, whence a knowledfi;e pf what is necessary for the proper 
nourishment of the body will spread among the homes; and 
among the very homes to whicn it is most desirable in this 
respect to gain access, and let us add, which are alwa^os the most 
diQicult of access. There is every reason to hope that in this way 
may be brought about that spread of the kiK)wled^e of ^hat is 
required for proper nourishment, and of the penalties attached 
to the non-mlmment of those requirements, which must be the 
first, as-it is the most difficult step towards reform in diet." 

The establishment of school-kitchens has been an item in the 
pn^^rammes of both progressives and moderates in several munici- 
palities and, now that women have obtc^ned the mimicipal vote 
and can themselves be elected to serve on municipal authori- 
ties, one local branch of the Association for Furtherinj^ the 
Interests of Women has made the obligatory .. introduction of 
domestic economy and cookery into Board Schools a part of 
its programme also. 

These eiibrts afford a guarantee for the advancement and 
gjrowth of this movement in primarv and secondary schools, con- 
tinuation schools, and special schools, both in town and country. 

Helga Helgssen, 

July, 1902. Ivspectress of School-Kiichens 

in Christiania. 



Note. — There have not been many recent changes in the 
teaching of domestic economy in Norway. A few alterations 
have been introduced in footnotes in the preceding pages. 

1904-05. H. H. 
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APPENDIX. 

Notes on the Organisation of Primary and Secondary 
Education in Norway. 

[In order that points of general educational organiaation^ toached upon in 
connection with schools of various types in the foregoing pages, may 
be clearlr understood, it has been thought advisable to supplement- 
Miss Heffi»8en's report with a brief outline of the State organisation'^ol 
Primary^ Secondary and allied education in Norway. 

The rollowinf^ information has been taken from : ^'Education, in 
Norway in the Year 1900," a short suminary^ reprinted from " Norway ^ 
(OflBicial Publication for the Paris Exhibition, 1900) In Volume 8 of 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects (1902).— Eb.J 

(i) Primary Education. 

The development of the school in Norway has always been ip a 
decidedly democratic direction. From a school for the poor it has risen 
to ft national school ; from a church school to a school in which a general 
education is given^ wl^ch ought to be common to all members of societyv 
The local authorities and the parents have acquired a decided influence upon 
the avrangement of the schooL and an orgamc connection has been brought 
about between the primary scnool and secondary education. 

The Norwegian primary school has a seven years' course, adapted for 
children between 7 and 14 ^ears of age. It is free to all children in the 
kingdom. There is no obhgation to attend the public primary school ; but 
the obligation of education exists, in that every child between 8 and 15 in 
the country, and between 7 and 15 in the towns, who is not in receipt of 
instruction calculated to bring it up to the standard of the primary school 
instruction within its 15th year, is referred to the primary school, and the . 
attendance of the child there can be enforced by a flue imposed upon the 
paifents or guardians. 

The primary school in each municipality is governed by the School Board 
^kolestyret), which consists of a prie&t, the chairman of the Municipals 
Council (or one of the aldermen), one of the teachers chosen by thebody of 
teacherSy and as many other members (men or women) chosen by the 
Municipal Council as the Council itself determines. In the towns, at leasf 
one fouffth of the members of the School Board chosen by the CounddL^ are. 
chosen from parents who have children in the primary schooL The School 
Board elects its own chairman. It appoints the teachers, gives detailed in- 
structions as to the arrangement of l£eprii](iar^ schools of the municipality, 
draws up the school jplieua, with the plan of instruction and division of 
lessons, and sends each year to the Municipal. Counqil an estimate of the 
sums supposed to be required to meet the expenses of the' school for the 
coming year. It is also the duty of the School Boaird to see to the educi^ 
tion of children who are not pupils in the primary schooL The School 
Board appoints a Board of IvMpection for every primarv school, consisting 
of one member of the School Board as Chairman, and three members (men 
or women) chosen in the towns bv the parents of thechildr^^^itendiBg the 
school, and in the country by such parents and the rate^yers in tne SQiiool , 
district This committee maintains a constant supervision of- the sqhod, 
and takes care that there is good attendance j^d order. It gives to the . 
School Boi&rd the information and advice that are required, and in the . 
country is to have the opportunity of giving its opinion Wore tho.aj^i^^. 
ment of teachers.. The Scbool.Boardan4^ie Board of Inspection inthe ^ 
country may also lay matters connected with the primary school .hefpre a. , 
diitrict meeting— i.€.^ a meeting of the ratepayers of the district, ana. those 
parents of children attending tne school, who live in the district. Some 
questions must be discussed at the district meeting before they can be 
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decided; 6..^.i whether corporal punishment may be administered, changes 
in the district regulations, etc In the large towns the School Board appoints 
ichool vMpectars^ and where there are seyeral schools, as a rule a head- 
master to each. 

For every province (or county) there is a Provincial School Board, 
consisting of three members chosen by the Provincial CounciL The 
Provincial School Board has to take charge of the common educational 
matters of the i>rovince, and to make proposals to the Provincial Council 
concerning the income and expenditure of the provincial schools. It has 
to ^n the necessary acquaintance with the primary schools and 
contmuation schools of the province, and may appoint a provincial 
inspector to assist in the supervision of the primary schools of the 
province, a permission, however, which has scarcely ever been made use of. 

The Department for Eccleeiastical Matters and Ptcblic Instruction is the 
highest school authority in the countrv. Next come the School Directors, 
one for each of the 6 dioceses, for the superintendence of the primaiy 
schools. Bishop and dean take part in the superintendence, and the priest 
in supervising the instruction in religious knowledge. 

In the country, every municipality is divided into school districts. In 
1895, the number of these was 5,923. Each school district has its primary 
school, with at least 2 classes, 1 for children from 7 to 10 years of age, 
(infant school), and 1 for children from 10 to 14. In consideration of the 
distances, the districts in many places are again divided into several infant- 
school districts. The com/n^^pry number of school-hours amounts to 12 
weeks per annum, and can be increased to 15 weeks, Six weeks' voluntary 
instruction may further be added to this. Every school-week amounts, in 
the infant school to 30, and in the upper school to 36 lessons. Thus in the 
infant school, each child has at least 360 lessons per annum, and the num- 
ber may be increased to 450 or 630 ; and in the upper school each child 
receives at least 432 lessons annually, and the number may be increased to 
540 or 756- In exceptional cases, both schools may be taught together. 

In the toums the primary school is divided into three divisions intended 
respectively for children between 7 and 10, 10 and 12, and 12 and 14. Each 
of these divruon& may again be divided into several classes. The primary 
schools in the towns are, as a rule, divided into seven progressive classes, 
which yet again, when necessary, are divided into parallel classes. Instruc- 
tion has to Be given daily for a number of hours amounting to from 18 to 
24 a week. Voluntary instruction may be added to this in the two upper 
divisions. The total number of hours, however, must not exceed 30 per 
week. The school year, after the subtraction of the holidays, is intended 
to number 40 weeks. 

Both in the country and in the towns, whatever voluntary instruction is 
given must be imparted out of the schooFe legally ordained time for in- 
struction, BO that the latter does not thereby suffer. In the country, the 
subjects of instruction in the voluntary lessons shall, as a rule, be the 
ordinary subjects of the primary school and others closely allied to them. 
In the towns, instruction in foreign languages may be included. Domestic 
economy is Decoming more and more frequently a subject in voluntary 
instruction. 

For every primary school special buildings shall be erected or rented. 
In the country, however, in the infant-school districts and the primary 
school districts that have less than 20 scholars, school may be held in rota- 
tion in the houses of the inhabitants of the district, where sufficient room 
can be procured. Peripatetic schools are steadily decreasing. 

The syllaMu of sy^ects in the primary school is religion, the Norwegian 
language, arithmetic, elementary geometry, writing, singing, geography, 
history (including a Knowledge of the administration and TocaJ government 
of the country), botany, zoology and the elements of physics, with the funda- 
mental features of hygiene (including instruction in the effects and dangers 
of intoxicating lit^uors), manual work, drawing, and gymnastics (in 
which may be mcluded preparatorv rifle practice). In undivided schools 
in the country, the introduction of manual work, gymnastics, and drawing 
is a voluntary matter ; if the school be divided into classes, only one of 
these subjects is compulsory, but in the towns all three subjects are com- 
pulsory. Dissenters are exempted from instruction in religious knowledge. 
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The standard to be attained is fixed bv law only with regard to religious 
knowledge. In the other subjects it is left to the School Board to fix the 
standard in the school plan. In the towne, where the school terms are of 
longer duration, and where absences are less frequent, it has been possible 
to set a higher standard than in the country districts. In Christiania the 
primary school is considered to be among the best and has been the model 
tor a number of other towns. It is decided in the school plan whether 
yearly and leaving examinations are to be held, and if so, how they are to 
be arranged ; the form of the leaving certificate of the school is also 
determined. 

The Pumls,—ln the country, the number of pupils in each class must 
not exceea 35, and in the towns 40, except temporarily or from urgent 
pecuniary considerations, and must never exceed respectivel;y^ 45 and 50. 
In the country boys and girls are generally taught together, m the towns, 
as a rule, separately. 

In 1895 there were 331,133 pupils in primary schools, of whom 253,916 
were in rural districts, and 77.217 in towns, bemg 97 per cent and 89 per 
cent, respectively, of the children who were of the lecafage for instruction. 
More than 10 per cent of the total number of children attending the 
primary school in the country in 1895 had to go more than 2 miles 
to school. Needy children receive their school books, etc., from the 
municipality. 

Teackers, — Teachers may be men or women, according to the decision of 
the local authorities ; but at each primary school in the towns there must 
be at least one master and one mistress. All teachers in the primary 
schools are appointed by the School Board. No one can receive a 
permanent appointment unless he or she has completed the 20th year, 
belongs to the Established Church, and has passed a teacher's examination. 
About one-third of the posts, however, may be filled on terms of 3 months' 
notice, and for these ai)pointments, and for visiting and assistant teachers, 
no examination is required. Private or assistant teachers may be employee! 
as teachers in sin^ng, gymnastics, drawing and manual work. 

For the traimng of masters and mistresses in sloyd. needlework, 
domestic economy, gymnastics, drawing, singing, writing and repetition in 
these subjects, covr&es are held at longer or shorter intervals, according to 
requirement. 

Towards travelling scholarships for primary school teachers the 
Government votes an annual sum, which of late years has amounted to 
10,000 kr. Several municipalities also give travelling scholarships. 

Budget, — The expenses of the primary school are paid by the municij^i- 
ties, the counties and the State. In the country, every municipality receives 
a itovemment grant towards the salaries of its teachers, amounting to J 
(in exceptional cases \) of the salaries given (allowance for keep included). 
The town municipalities receive a grant of } of the amount of the salaries. 

In each province, there is a provincial school fund^ of which fare made up by 
government grants, and i is voted out of the provincial revenues. Various 
expenses are defrayed, by permission of the Provincial Coimcil, out of the 
provincial school fund. Wnat is required over and above the government 
grants (in the country, the government grants and the provincial school fund), 
to meet the expenses of the primary school is furnished by each muni- 
cipality in accordance with a vote of the Council. 

(ii) Further Educaticm on the Bans of the Primary School, 
The primary school law allows the country municipalities to establish, by 
means of public contributions. Continuation Schools (fortsaettelsesskoler) 
as an optional school for children who have left the primary school, and 
for older children (14-18). The time of instruction may be extended from 
1 to 6 months. The primary school teachers are in charge of the education. 
In these schools, which are managed by the School Board, the aim is to 
take up and treat the educational material of the parish school (Norwegian, 
arithmetic, history, natural science) with the object of opening the pupils^ 
eyes to the claims that life makes upon every one in their sphere of action. 
In 1896-1897, there were 172 such schools at work, with 2,868 pupils. 
The schools lasted from 5 to 18 weeks, and the number of clasMS per week 
for each school averaged 38, and the expenses kr. 17'07 per pupil. 
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To, meet the needs of the children who have left the primary achooL 
HR^bt SchooU (aftenskoler) are also held witii public and m«uiicipai 
assistance. The snl^ects are the same as in the oontinnation schools 
(principally Norwegian and arithmetic), and the instruction is in the 
lunids of the primary school teachers. While the oontinoatiOQ schools 
are attended chiefly by children who have just left the primary school (age 
15 and 16), the pujMls in the night schools are rather older (17-19). In 
1896-1889], there were 389 night schools being carried on. with a total of 
6,519 pupils. The average number of classes li^'as 00, and tne expenses per 
pupil Kr. 3*36. 

In most of the provinces (or counties) there are one or more Provimeial 
Schools (amtsskoler). In these schools, the education for a practical life is 
continued on the lines of the primary school and the continuation school 
The provincial schools are managed by the Provincial School Boards which 
also appoints the teachers. The arrangement and plan of the instruction is 
determined by the Provincial Ck>nncil with the approbation of the king. The 
provincial school course is for 2 years or 1 year. Some of the schools are 
intended for mixed schools, some for separate courses for each sex. In the 
mixed and the boys' courses, the instruction, as a rule, lasts for 6 or 7 
months of the year. The girls' courses are shorter— 3 or 4 months. Most of 
the provincial schools are peripatetic, and move from parish to parish, re- 
maining I or 2 years in each place. Of late years, however, several of these 
schools have become fixed. The syllabus is generally the same as that of 
the primary school, but the aim is a higher one; The girls receive in- 
Ktruction in needlework and, as a rul& household management, and the 
boyH in sloyd and technical drawing. In a few schools, instruction is idso 
civen in gardening, agricultural subjects and EnglisL The instruction is 
BeiAg imparted more and more through the medium of lectures. 

In addition to the provincial schools, there are the so-called Peoples Hiph 
Schools (folkehoiskoler) in several of the provinces. At these schools, which 
are private, special attention is paid to influencing the characters of 
the young men and women, and to fostering an affection for their country 
and mother-ton{^. No attempt is made to train the pupils for any par- 
ticular position in life or for any examination, but the ena aimed at is that, on 
returning to their homes, the pupils may feel themselves at Wme in iidiat- 
ever sphere of life they are called upon to enter. The pupils live at the 
school^ and make up as it were, a nousehold with the manager's family ; 
particular attention is given to the intercourse between masters and pupus. 

In aid of the provincial school the people's high schools, and private 
schools with a similar object to ihat of the provincial schools^and for 
scholarships for needy pupils at such schools, the State grants thrice tiie 
amount voted to the scneols by the provincial fundi Direct govern- 
ment grants are also made to a few advanced people's hiffh schoola 
In the school-year 1898-99, 45 provincial and peofMe's high schools were 
bein^ carried on, 9 of which were private. There were 101 masters and 
56 mistresses teaching at the schools, and the number of pupils was 1,873 
boys and 942 girls. 

Of late years, adult men and women, chi^y of the working classes, have 
been instructed in the so-caljed Working^Afen's Colleges (arbeiaerakademier) 
in the phenomena of nature and of Buman and social life, and in Uie 
development of human culture and its effects upon thought and commerce. 

(iii) Secondary Sdhication. 

By the Act of 1896 an organic connection has been brought about 
between the secondary school and the primary school in the towna In 
accordance with this Act^ the secondary school builds upon the two first 
divisions of the town primary school (with voluntary instruction in the 
second division). The primary school is to be, in general, th6 common 
preparatory school for all children for the first 5 years of schooling ) aME^ny 
rate, it is the only government-supported school for children of this age. At 
present,' tfiere are, hc^^^ever, sothe preparatory schools in conneetion with 
privatte Jiigher schools. -» 

The sfecoitdary school is also divided'.by the Act of 1896, inlQ middel^ok 
and gymnasium. The i;niddelskole course is generally 4 years ^tended 
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for chfldien between 11 and 16). Aoooiding to the Act the course must 
not be made longer, but may be shorter, if the middelskole in anv p]ace can 
be connected with the primary school higher up than after the Tatter's 5th 
jrear. The gymnasium course is 3 years. The aim of the school is nyen 
in the Act as follows : "The middelskole is a school for children, which, 
in union wiUi the primary school, gives its pupils a complete, thorough, 
((eneral education, adapted to the receptivity of childhood. The gymnasium 
M a school for young people, whidt, on the middelskole foundation, leads on 
to a complete, higher, general education, which may also serve as a basis 
for scientific studies." 

SuhjeetB. — In the middelskole, instruction is given in the following 
subjects: Religious knowledge, Norwegian^ German, English^ history, 
geography, science, arithmetic and mathematics, drawing, writing, manual 
wo», gymnastics and singing. For girls there is also instruction in domestic 
economy. The law allows the establishment of middelskoler in which, 
either with or without the addition of instruction in other departments, 
only one foreign langua^ is taught, and where the instruction in mathe- 
matics is somewhat restncted. 

In the gymnasium^ the following subiects are to be taught : Religious 
knowledge, Norwegian, German, English, French, history, geography, 
science, mathematics, drawing, gymnastics and singing. Manual work may 
also be included in the syllabus. Latin and Greek, by the Act of 1896. are 
altogether omitted from the subject-list of both the middelskole ana the 
gymnasium, and instruction in these languages is relegated to the University. 
Whereas in the middelskole the instruction is common to all the pupils, a 
gymnaaium may be divided into two sections, the language-history section, 
and the science or '' real " section, lliis division, however, only takes 
place in the gymnasium's 2nd and 3rd plasses, and not in all* subjects. 

In connection with a middelskole, or if there is a gymnasium, with its 
first class, a one-year's course may be arranged, which gives a complete 
training for special practical callings, e.g.^ trade. 

The instruction in the middelskole and gpinasium concludes with a 
leaving examination, called respectively middelskole examination and 
'* examen artium. ** The holder of an examen artium certificate is entitled 
to enter his name as a student at the University. 

/fM^cfum.— Some secondary schools are government schools some 
municipal, and some private. The Ecclesiastical and Educational Depart- 
ment has the supjreme management of all the seoondanr schools. To assist 
the Department in the inspection of the schools and the armn^ment of 
the leaving examinations, there is a councU of education (undervisningsraad), 
consisting of 7 members chosen from men with a practical understanding 
of higher education. In all hygienic questions, an exx>ert is admitted into 
the council. Eadi of the government schools has a lK)ard of management 
consisting of the headmaster of the school and 4 members, one of whom is 
chosen by the Department, and 3 by the Municipal Council. In many 
plaoM. the School Board forms the board of management for the municipal 
seconoary schools. 

Teachers. — In order to be appointed to a permanent post in a 
secondary school, it is gjenerally reauired that the candidate shall have 
passed one of the theoretical teachers examinations at the University — the 
language-history or the mathematical -natural-science. Kr. 15,000 has been 
voted annually of late years for travelling studentships for teachers at the 
secondary schools, a third of that sum being an extraordinary f^rant on the 
occasion of the new law. The courses mentioned in connection with the 
primary school, for teachers in gymnastics, sloyd, etc, are iJso intended for 
teachers in the secondary schools. For the latter especially, holiday 
courses have been held the last two or three years, at the University, to 
enable them to meet the increased requirements of the new law. 

SuUutia. — The number of ffovernment schools amounted, in the school- 
year 1899-1000, to 14, whicn all include middleskole and gymnasium. 
The number of municipfd and private schools that have received the right 
of holding leaving examinations with the same effect as the government 
schools, amounts res);»ectively to 42 (3 of them in the countrv) and 28. 
Durinff the school year there nave thus besn 84 secon4.ary schools at work. 
Two of the municipal schools and 4 of the private schools have a gymnasium 
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as well as a middleskole. Aprivate Latin gymnasium is attached to one of 
the {government schools. The government schools and most of the 
municipal schools are intended for the common instruction of bovs and 
girls. Sixteen of the 28 private schools are exclusively for girlsi the 
remainder are in some cases mixed schools, in others for boys only. 

The municipalities have to provide the government schools with premises, 
school plant, apparatus, lighting and heating. The rest of the expenses 
are met bv the government grants, the school fees, and, in a few cases, by 
the schools' private means. Thirty-nine of the 42 municipal schools are 
supported by government grants. The g^rant amounts to a thira of the total of 
the teachers' salaries, and all the additional amounts for long service. Hie 
rest of the expenses are covered by the school fees and municipal 
grants. 

In addition to the secondary schools, there are some municipal and 
private boys' and girls' schools without the examination ripht, in which 
instruction is given that goes beyond the aim of the primary school 
These schools have a freer arrangement than the middleskoler, and have 
for dieir object, in great part, the higher education of girls. In 1896, there 
were 65 of these schools, and the number of pupils was 3,707, of whom 
2,761 were girls. 

(iv) SchooU for DefectivM^ Waifs and Strayt. 

The law of 1881 for schools for defectives, and subsequent additional 
laws, regulate the instruction for dea/^ bltndy and imheeUe children. At 
the head of matters relating to defectives' schools is a director under the 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Department. 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN 
DENMARK. 



Introductory. 

Until a very few years ago a Report on this subject would 
have had to be conmied to needlework, knitting, and hygiene, 
but quite lately the interest in Domestic Science has grown 
yeiy rapidly, and although we are still behind many other 
countries we are now makmg satisfactory prc^ess. 

The principal types of schools to be dealt with in this article Principal 
are : — *yp®» ^^ 

schools. 

Elementary Schools. — Mostly Municipal, all State-aided. 

In most of these schools the instruction is entirely free. The 
compulsory school age is from 7 to 14 years. In 1903 there 
were 326,000 chUdren attendinjg municipal elementary schools. 
Of these, 44,000 children were m Copenhagen (36 schools). In 
1897 there were 3,118 schools, with 213,700 children in attend- 
ance, in country districts, and 138 schools, with 56,750 children, 
in towns (excluding Copenhagen). There are about 20 priwte 
State-aided elementary schools in Copenhagen, with 1^00 
children. 

Secondary Schools : — 

(a) " Reaiskoler,*' — Some entirely Municipal, some private, 
with or without aid from Municipal Council, County Council, 
and State. 

The recent Secondary Education Act, 1903, bases secondary 
education on elementary education, so that now a child can pass 
on from the Elementary School, " Folkeskolen," through the 
" MeUemskole" (4 years) and the "gymnasium" (3 years) to the 
University. An examination, recognised and controlled by the 
State, is held at the end of each course. The " Mellemskole " 
may have a fifth form (" Realklasse ") added to it for those pupils 
who do not intend to pass on to the "gymnasium." The 
" Realeksamen " at the end of this fifth year is required in many 
of the minor professions, and in the higher departments of 
business. Some schools consist of both " Mellemskole " (with or 
without preparatory classes) and " gymnasium " ; these corre- 
spond to what were formerly called " Latinskoler " or " Lserdo 
Skoler." A far greater number have preparatory classes and 
" Mellemskole " (generally with a " Realklasse ") ; these correspond 
to the old "Realskoler" and are still generally called so. In 
1903 there were 162 " Realskoler," attended by 22,411 pupils; 
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34 of these schools were for girls only, many are for boys alone, 
but in the country and in smaller towns they are generally 
mixed. In " Mellemdtolen " the Act orders provision to lie 
made for needlework instruction for the girls, and recommends 
the introduction, where circumstances permit, of domestic work. 
The schools for girls alone are free to hold a special examination 
giving the same rights as the '' ReaJeksamen," but with some 
modification of the syllabus. In provincial towns the State 
higher secondary schools, which used to bo for boys only, now all 
admit girls as well. 

! (b) Girls* High Schools. — ^All private, with no aid, or very 
little, from either State or Municipality. 

Attached to an increasing number of these schools, but gener- 
ally in no organic connection with the rest of the school, is a 
two ye8.rs' course preparatory to the above-mentioned ''Real- 
skole " examination. 

Contintuition SchqoU. — Often Municipal. Schools or classes 
for boys and girls who have left the primary school (aged from 
14 years). 

People's High Sclioola (FoUcehojakoler). — Private State-aided. 

The " Folkehojskoler," continuation schools for adults, are 
residential schools in the country, chiefly attended by voung 
peasants of either sex. In 1904 there were 82 schools, including 
the related agricultural schools, attended by 7,679 students (4,377 
men, 3,302 women) ; of these the majority were between 18 and 
25 years of age, and 1,161 were over 25 years of age. The courses 
for young men are generally held during five or six winter 
months, courses for girls, for three summer months. £12 or £13 
is sufficient to cover all expenses connected with a six months' 
course ; many students obtain bursaries. 

HaiLaeivifery Scliooh. — All private, only one receiving State- 
aid. 
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I.— Domestic Science in Elementary, Secondary, 
AND Continuation Schools. 

(a) Hovsewifery (including Cookery and Laundry work), 
(h) Introduction of Housewifery as a School Subject. 

Until very recently the idea of making cookery, etc., subjects First 
of instruction in schools was thought quite out of place; it *<ite"Pts. 
was considered entirely the business of the home to train 
girls in household duties. But as time went on, complaints 
of the deterioration of household skill in all classes grew louder 
and louder. School, and preparation for school, occupied an 
increasing proportion of tne time of the ^rls in the higher 
schools, while amongst the poorer classes the increase of women's 
work in factories, etc., made it difficult, if not impossible, for 
mothers to teach their daughters, even if they knew how 
to do so. In the seventies and the eighties a few advanced 
educationists began to advocate the introduction of Domestic 
Economy into scnools, not only for the sake of the future homes, 
but also, as a good educational discipline, for the sake of the 
schools, whose work had been getting too much out of touch 
with practical life. 

The interest in the matter spread very slowly, however. In 
a few provincial towns private attempts were made to teach 
girls in elementary schools, or girls who had just left school, a 
little cookery and laundry work, but these attempts were 
unsystematic and did not influence the later development of the 
movement. 

In 1893 the Town Councillors of Copenhagen adopted a tenta- 
tive plan for introducing the subiect mto an elementary school, 
and voted the money for it; but on account of resistance 
from the Town Executive, nothing was done for some years. 
By this time reports from other countries had begun to 
stir up more interest in the subject. One of the mayors of 
Copennagen had seen cookery centres in London; different 
Danish teachers reported on what had been done in Norway 
and Sweden ; and articles in newspapers and periodicals impressed 
upon the public the economic, social, and educational value of 
the subject. 

At length in 1897 the first three housewifery centres (Skole- First centres 
kokner) were opened almost simultaneously, one at an elementary opened, 1897. 
school at Freoriksberg,* one at FrOken Winteler's High School 
for girls in Odense in Funen, and one at a private day continua- 
tion school in Copenhagen. It is worthy of notice that the 
suitability of Domestic Economy as a school subject was thus 
recognised from the outset in three such different t3rpes of 
schools. 

These first practical attempts proved very successful and it 
was mar\^eUous to see how fast the interest spread among 

♦ Fredriksberg is geographically port of Copenhagen, but is a distinct 
municipality and, next to the capital, the largest in the country. 
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educationists, parents, and authorities. The ^Is themselves 

delighted in this new subject, and, even where it was voluntary 

and taught out of school hours, as at Fredriksberg, the classes 

were excellently attended. 

Elementary The following year the Town Council of Copenhagen opened a 

bchooU :— f^yf voluntary nousewifery classes for girls m the two nighest 

Copenhagen, standards of the elementary schools, an<i these also were well 

attended and much appreciated by parents and pupils. In 

September, 1900, the suoject was made part of the curriculum 

for Standard VI. of all schools having access to a centre. The 

necessary time was obtained bv increasing the school hours 

from 29 to 30 a week, and by taking 2 hours from needlework, 

and 1 from writing. There are now 4 centres used by girls 

^m 8 schools, and more kitchens are being built or pkuined.* 

Fredriksbei^g, At Fredriksberg there are now two centres in elementary 

schools ; the subject is still volimtary and taught out of school 

hours. 

At a few elementary schools in provincial towns kitchens are 
being built. No rural school has as yet introduced the subject, 
and the recent Elementary Education Act of 1899, which re- 
cognises the subject in urban schools, does not even mention it 
in connection yath rural schools. 
Craiinuation jj^ i898 the Copenhagen Town Council also established 
Copenhagen* "continuation classes" in housewifery for girls from fourteen 
to twenty years of age. The first year the classes were attended 
by 132 rirls; the numbers have continued to increase every 
year, ana have now reached 300. t The courses are held in 
the morning or the afternoon, and never in the evening ;t 
they are therefore not accessible to shop assistants, clerks, 
fectory girls, etc. Some of the pupils are domestic servants; 
most of them live at home. 
Secondary There are eight J high schools for girls which have introduced 

^ ^ • housewifery, including the one in Odense mentioned above. 
Five are in Copenhagen (and Fredriksberg), one in Aalborg, and 
one in Silkeborg. Tnis last centre, which was built in 1900 by 
FrOken Lang for the use of the practising school of her training 
college for elementary school teachers, as well as for her high 
school, is now also used on four days of the week by girls in the 
elementary schools of Silkeborg, the Municipal Council paying 
a certain amount for each child. Housewifery has also recently 
been introduced for the girls of a " Realskole " in Esbjerg. The 
subject is there voluntar3r and taught out of school hours. 
In the girls' high schools it forms part of the curriculum, is 
taught chiefly in school hours, and is compulsory. 

* The Copenhagen Elementary Schools have now ten housewifery centres, 
of which three were built last year. (1904]^ 

t The Municipal continuation classes in housewifery in Copenhagen 
are becoming more popular every year. In 1903, 660 girls applied for 
admission, and the Town Council had to open evening classes m order 
to accommodate all ; these classes, held twice a week for 2 to 3 hour& 
were attended by 300 of the girls. In 1904, out of 878 pupils, 603 attendea 
the evening classes. (1906). 

$ There are now ten hi^ schools for girls where housewifery is taught. 
(1906). 
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(ii.) Methods of Teaching Housewifery. 

For the method, which, with slight variations, is used almost 
exclusively in Denmark, we are chiefly indebted to Norway^ both 
Denmark and Norway having adopted the idea of demonstra- 
tion lessons from England and Scotland. 

As a specimen I propose to describe fully the method em- Elementary 
ployed in the Copenhagen Elementary Schools, stating after- ^*^^^ 
wards in what respects it differs from that in use in other ^^^ ^^*^"* 
Schools. 

The kitchens, large and well-lighted rooms, are at the top of 
the school buildings. One end of the kitchen is arranged as a 
classroom with raised seats. The girls are all in Standard VI.,* 
age 11 to 14 years. A whole class is instructed at a time, the 
number of pupils being generalljr about 30.t Each class has 
two lessons a week : a demonstration lesson of one hour, and a 
practical lesson of three hours. With a school year of almost 
40 weeks this makes, a course of about 160 hours for each girl. 
Six or eight classes are taught at each centre, some in the 
morning, some in the afternoon. 

In the demonstration lesson, the teacher prepares the dish 
or dishes which the girls are to prepare in the next practical 
lesson ; she explains how the cooking is to be done and why, 
speaks about the diet-etic value and price of the materials used, 
and keeps the girls attentive by constant questioning upon what 
they have learned before. Care is taken to choose the dishes 
witn a view to showing how the different food stuffs may best 
be utilised, prepared and combined. The time is too short to 
allow more than the necessary minimum of theoretical teaching. 
A book of axioms and recipes (by FrOken S tamer J) is used ; each 
girl must possess a copy. 

For the practical work the girls are divided into four (or five) 
" families." Each family has the use of a small kitchen range 
or gas apparatus, and a simple kitchen outfit. The appliances 
used are mostly such as are generally found in the homes of the 
working-classes ; still it is not thought necessary or desirable to 
follow this rule strictly. 

The different families are distinguished by different letters, 
the different members of each family being numbered — one, two, 
three, etc. All ** number ones " have one part of the work to do, 
all " twos " another, etc. At each practical lesson the numbers 
are changed, so that all the girls, in turn, do all the different 
kinds of work. 

With the exception of the first few lessons, a dinner of two 
dishes is generally cooked at every practical lesson. The dishes 
prepared are plain — ^ffreat stress is laid on the economic side of 
the question — and tney are, for the most part, in use in the 
girls' homes; but the teacher adds other dishes, which it is 
thought desirable to introduce on account of their cheapness 
and nutritive value, or in order to give more variety to the diet. 

* Some schools have six standards : some have seven, 
t It may be noted that, in Denmark, the nomber of pupils in an elemen- 
tary school class is not allowed to exceed 35 or 37.— £d« 
t^TowFruStamer-Mich^lsen. (1906). 
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While two or three girls of each family prepare the dinner, the 
rest are occupied in baking bread or cakes, m cleaning, and in 
laundry work, which is also done in the kitchen ; the kitchen 
towels, dish-cloths, table-cloths, and the girls' aprons and caps, 
are washed and mangled, but no ironing is done. The teacher 
supervises the work, but does not help the girls ; and from the 
beginning great care is taken to train the pupils to self-reliance 
and adaptability. 

The girls themselves eat what they have cooked. After an 
hour and a half of busy work the dinner must be ready and the 
table laid. Then all the girls sit down, each family at their 
own table, and enjoy the meal, one of the girls acting as the 
mother of the family. The teacher gives her opinion of the 
food, and looks after the manners of the girls while they eat. 
The food is not paid for by the girls; only oread and cakes are 
sold, and these at cost price. 

The last hour of the lesson is occupied in washing up, eta, and 
at the end of the 3 hours everything must be m its proper 
place, ready to be used again by tne next class. No hired help 
IS employed. 

The girls do not buy the provisions themselves ; the teacher 
makes all the necessary purchases. Towards the end of the 
course, however, the pupils weigh and measure what they are 
to use, and note down and sum up the price. 

No examination is held in this subject. 

As the subject has been S9 recently introduced, and is still in 
an experimental stage, no fixed syllabus has as yet been adopted, 
and the teachers are given a free hand. Once in every month 
most of the housewifery instructresses meet, agree upon the 
syllabus to be followed auring the next month, compare notes as 
to their experiences, and discuss questions concerning the subject. 

There has been, hitherto, no special correlation of housewifery 
with the other school subjects; but the curriculum of the 
schools is being revised, and some connection between the nature 
lessons and the housewifery teaching is to be established. From 
Standard II. natural history is taught ; from Standard V. botany ; 
in Standard VII. both boys and girls have a weekly lesson on 
hygiene ♦ and theoretical domestic science. 

The teachers of housewifery are all certificated elementary 
teachers with an additional training for the purpose. Their 
teaching is not restricted to housewifery and none of them as a 
rule give more than 12 to 16 hours a week to this subject; as 
these lessons are very trying, and as the purchasing and accounts 
give much extra work, 2 hours in housewifery count as 3 
ordinary hours — the total number of hours for each teacher per 
week being 36. 
c^tmuaiion At the Continuation Classes established by the Copenhagen 
Copeahagen. Town Council, a housewifery course comprises forty lessons 
of ^ hours each. The charge for the whole course, includ- 
ing the food, is three kroner (3s. 4d.),f those who are too 

* In an increasing number of schools one aspect of practical hygiidne, t.f .» 
cleanliness, is taught by means of warm shower-baths, 
t In tliis report nine kroner are reckoned as equivalent to ten shillings. 
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poor to pay being admitted without any fee. Method and 
syllabus are very nearly the same as in the elementary schools, 
except that there is a httle more time for theory, and that it is 
generally possible, with these somewhat older pupils, to lay more 
stress on the communal importance as well as the individual 
benefit of good hygiene and economy, and of a high level of 
domestic skill. * Some instruction in nursing and the care of 
children is given, and some food for invalids prepared. 

The Town Council also arranges free evening courses on 
"first-aid." 

In the Fredriksberg elementary schools, each class is Elementary 
taught two days a week, 3 hours per day, which makes ftj^^kabcre 
course of about 240 hours. One lesson is used partly for 
demonstration and partly for practical work, and the other 
for practical work alone. The girls who can afford it pay 
ten Ore (about IJd.) per lesson, which is a little more than 
half the average cost price of a dinner of two dishes. Very 
little' theory is taught in these lessons, but in the nature 
lessons of Standards Y. and YI. some theoretical domestic 
science teaching has been introduced, i.e., a little practical 
physics, chemistry, and physiology. In Standard Yll. both 
boys and girls have lessons on hygiene. 

In the secondary schools where housewifery is taught, some Seconda«y 
difference is made as to apparatus, dishes, etc., because of the ^^^^*' 
different home-surroundings and social and economic circum- 
stances of the girls. Upon the whole, however, the same methods 
are used as in the elementary schools, and care is also taken to 
teach these girls strict economy. The girls do all the work them- 
selves, including washing, cleaning, scrubbing tables and floors. 
The time given to the subject varies from 4 to 6 hours a week, 
for one or two years. The average age is about 14 years. 
More theory is generally taught in the higher schools than in 
the elementary schools. 

In most cases the theoretical lesson is on one day, the practical 
on another ; but in FrOken Lang's school a whole school day 
a week, from 8 to 2 o'clock, is given to the subject. 

The dinner is eaten on the premises by the pupils themselves. 
The girls generally pay about 2 kroner (about 2s. 2id.) a month 
for matenals and fuel 

In FrOken Winteler s school each girl, in turn, has to propose 
a dinner for the next lesson, at an average cost price of 40 Ore 
(about 5d.) for each person, giving her reasons for the choice. 

It may be mentioned that an attempt has been made at the 
same school to correlate this subject with the other lessons ; the 
girls have sometimes to write for the Danish lessons compositions 
bearing on the subject of domestic science, such as : " Describe 
the food-stuffs from the Animal Kingdom," and the Uke. 

The housewifery teachers are all trained; they generally 
belong to the staff of the school, and sometimes teach other 
subjects besides housewifery. 

* An increasing number of tlie girls who attend the continuation classes 
have alrea^ly received housewifery instruction at school ; these pupils are 
taught in separate classes. (1904). 
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At some of these secondary schools housewifery courses are 
also arranged for outsiders. 

One school for feeble-minded cliildren has for some years 
provided instruction in laimdry work for the older and stronger 
girls, and another has recently introduced systematic teaching of 
cookery. 

Two schools for the Deaf give some opportunity for domestic 
training : the gpls in the upper standards have no lessons on 
Saturday morning but, under the supervision of an inspectress, 
half of them help to clean the school, while the others help 
in the domestic work in the homes where they are boarded 
out. This has been done chiefly with a view to making it 
easier for them to enter domestic service on leaving scho(£ 

At most Children's Homes there is some unsystematic training 
in domestic work. 

(iii.) Aims and Results of Housewifery Instruction. 

The fact that Housewifery has thus acquired, or is acquiring, 
a place in schools of almost all types is due chiefly to a growing 
feeling on the part of the authorities that, especially in the 
elementary schools, it has become a necessity on social and 
economic groimds to give the girls, while still at school, some 
fundamental knowledge of the work which sooner or later the 
majority of them will have to undertake in their own or other 
people's homes. In this way it may be regarded as an early 
instalment of technical education inserted in the school cum- 
culum, with what results it is far too early to judge; there 
are, however, many signs that it is an excellent means of eradi- 
cating the idea, which had until lately been growing in all classes, 
that nousework is meaner than other work, and that housework 
is something that everybody can do without learning it. 

On the ouier hand the ^alue of housewifery as an educational 
discipline is being more and more recognised in the school world, 
and it has generally been found possible to combine the dis- 
ciplining of the intelligence with an increased manual and 
EracticaT skill There have even been cases where girls who were 
ackward in all other subjects have, through this practical work 
which they felt they could do, obtained more self-confidence and 
begun to ao their general school- work better. 

Very little opposition has been shown by teachers of other 
subjects, and often the whole staff of a school is interested in the 
matter. Great interest is also shown in the homes in this branch 
of the school-work, — more, indeed, than in any other subject 
Mothers not infreauently attend the lessons themselves and 
their appreciation nas been almost unanimous, except at the 
very beginning when some were disappointed that their 
daughters did not learn high-class cookery. 

It is extremely common for the girls to apply at home what 
they learn at school ; they often tell at school that they have 
been allowed to prepare such and such a dish at home quite by 
themselves. In numerous cases the mothers tell the housewifery 
teachers that their daughters are now much more willing and 
inuch more able to help at home ; the girls even now and then 
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introduce the more rational methods they have learned at school. 
One mother reported that her daughter every evening reminded 
her to note down the expenses of the day. 

At one Copenhagen elementary school, account-hooks were 
given last year to girls willing to keep the family accounts on 
leaving school Two girls have now brought back the books 
with the house-keeping accounts of a whole year very neatly and 
accurately entered ; one of them ^ves the daily, one the weekly 
expenses for meat, eggs, bread, milk, fuel, etc., not forgetting to 
add of how many members the family consists. 

Some time after the introduction of housewifery as a school 
subject at the Esbjerg '' Realskole," the headmaster sent out 
printed forms of questions to the mothers of the girls. The 
answers were all to the effect that the interest of the girls in the 
new subject was great and rather increasing than otherwise, that 
almost all of them were more sorry to miss these lessons than 
any others, that they liked to help in the work at home, that 
they had successfully made various dishes they had learned at 
school, that they were more tidy than before, and more anxious 
to put everything in its proper place, etc. 

(6) Needlework and Dreaamakiiig, 

Needlework is taueht very differently in different schools and Elementary 
in ioaany rural schools it is not taught at all The Elementary schools :— 
Education Act of 1899 makes it a compulsory subject in towns ^e^ntary 
and in those rural schools where there is an assistant mistress. 
Where there are only masters, as in the majority of cases, it is 
left to the local school authorities to decide whether they will 
provide for this instruction or not. But the Education Depart- 
ment, in circulars to the school authorities, urges them to take 
steps towards introducing it. These circulars recomtoend a 

5 regressive syllabus for kmtting, plain needlework, patching and 
aming, not only on samplers, but if possible on real garments ; 
they also recommend the drafting of patterns and cutting out; 
the instruction is meant to occupv at least 4 hours per week 
in the summer terms throughout the school. 

The above syllabus, or some other progressive method, is 
ibUowed in an increasing number of schools where the instruction 
is given by the assistant mistress or by some other woman trained 
for the purpose. In other schools where untrained persons, either 
appointed by the school authorities or holding voluntary classes, 
are in charge of the instruction, the teaching is generally un- 
systematic, and fancy-work and crochet are often taught in 
preference to more useful branches of the subject. 

In the elementary schools in towns much time and care are 
generally given to needlework. Even before it was made com- 
pulsory by law it was an exception to have no such instruction 
provided, and in many towns the subject for years has been 
compulsory and taught in school hours. 

The schools are still left free as to the amount of time they 
give to needlework, and the plans they select to follow. The time 
varies from 2 to 6 hours per week throughout the school. In many 
schools the instruction is still unsystematic, but on the whole 
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the tendency is towards introducing methodical and progressiTe 
class instruction, and towards laying more stress tlum formerly 
on making the lessons useful for the practical needs of life. 
Copenhagen In the Copenhagen and Fredriksberg schools considerable 
Fredriksbersr ^"^® ^ given to needlework ; in FredrilSbeig from 4 hours per 
elementary Week in the lowest Standards to 6 in Standards VI. and VIL ; in 
Copenhagen the hours are the same, except that Standard VII. has 
8 hours. Class teaching is often used ; wnen anything new has to 
be taught it is demonstrated and explained by the teacher, and 
the whole class performs it simultaneously. The girls have to 
do everything[ themselves. In the lowest standards knitting 
and plam sewing are practised on samplers, and some plain 
garments are made. In the higher standards the girls are also 
taught to cut out, and to dam and patch on samj^ers ; only a 
few attempts have been made to introduce patching and darmng 
on real garments. In Standard VIL dressmaking is taught, often 
without any special method ; each girl makes a petticoat and a 
gown for herself. A sewing machine is used. Except in Standard 
V II. the school provides all the material, and the children are free 
to buy the ready-made garments at cost price. 

The instruction is now generally given by the ordinary staff 
of the school; onljr dressmaking is often taught by outsiders 
without any educational training. 

All Secondary Schools for girls provide instruction in needle- 
work and knitting, some in dressmaking as welL The time 
generally given to the subject is from 2 to 4 hours per week 
for from 8 to 10 years. In some schools preference is still given 
to ornamental needlework, but as a rule it may be said that the 
good schools lay inore stress on plain needlework, patching and 
darning (almost always practised on samplers),than on embroidery, 
lacemakaig, crocheting and the like. Class teaching and some 
progressive method, often the Schallenfeld,* are in increasing 
use. The instructresses generally belong to the ordinary staff 
of the school. 

In the mixed " Realskoler " there is a certain difficulty about 
the time-table; in some schools this diflBculty is overcome by 
giving the boys woodwork, while the girls have needlework, in most 
by teaching this subject out of school hours, so that the girls have 
from 2 to 4 hours a week more than the boys. It is quite an 
exception when no provision is made for needlework. It is only 
in the two last school years that the subject is dropped altogether. 
In a mixed Latin scnoolt in Copenhagen both ooys and girls 
learn some sewing and knitting in the six lowest forms. 

* The Schallenfeld method, so-called after HoBalie Schallenfeld, a German 
teacher, who recognised the edueational value of needlework as a school 
subject for girls, in her well-known article on ^* Needlework instruction 
in Schools," published in 1861, RS. ur^ that needlework should be 
taught in accordance with general educational laws and as class teaching, 
and that the instruction in this subject should be inductive, methodical 
and progressive ; she further drew up a model course of instruction, 
beginning with Imitting. R. S. died in 1864 and did not, therefore, live to 
see the results of her pioneer work, but it is upon the method which she 
iidvocated and introduced that modern systems of teaching needlework 
have been based. — Ed. 

t See page 246. 
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In all schools for defective children much time is given to Schools for 
needlework ; even the blind girls are occupied with knitting and defective 
a little sewing during 2 hours or more every day. children. 

II. — ^Training of Teachers of Domestic Science. 

The first teachers of housewifery had to go abroad for their TraiDing 
training, to Cassel in Germany, to Sweden, but chiefly to u^""^^]^ 
Norway. In the winter 1899-1900 a four months' traming t^here,*^*^^ 
course was established in Copenhagen and was made part of OpenhageiL 
" Statens Lsererkvursus." ♦ The fist year 24 teachers were 
trained, the next 12. These two courses were in many respects 
very satisfactory, but it was felt to be difficult in such a 
short time to give a thorough training without over-working the 
students. From September, 1901, the courses will be lengthened 
and spread over a year of about 38 weeks. This year 16 
students have been admitted. 

The subjects taught are : Chemistry (66 hours) ; Physiology 
(36 hours); Hygiene (20 hours); Bacteriology (10 hours); 
Nursing and First Aid (32 hours) ; Dietetic value of foods (18 
hovurs) ; Demonstration (38 hours) ; Practical work (38 lessons of 
3 hours each). In addition, the students attend the lessons of 
a practising class, first as listeners, afterwards by turns Riving 
the lessons themselves under supervision. A certain numoer of 
essays are written, and visits are made to different institutions, 
such as breweries, bakeries, etc. 

The lessons on physiology are ^ven by a lady doctor, those on 
chemistry and hygiene by University lecturers. The rest of 
the instruction is given by three housewifery teachers, who have 
l^ld travelling scholarships from State or municipal funds to 
enable them to supplement their training by studies abroad ; 
these are FrOken Eune Hansen, Frk. £licher and Frk Stamer. 

Some practical skill and exnerience in housework are required 
for admission, and those of tne students who are not already 
teachers have to go through a special course of training, but, so 
far, the greater number have been well-trained, experienced 
teachers. 

The instruction is quite free ; everything is paid for by the 
State, which even gives a certain number of scholarships to cover 
maintenance in Copenhagen. Some students hold municipal 
scholarships ; thus, this year, the Copenhagen Town Council voted 

♦Now called "Statens Lsererhojskole,'' an institution for teachers, 
consisting of training and continnation courses in the most various subjects, 
which costs the State yearly about 170,000 kroner (c. £9,444), nearly half 
this sum being spent on scholarships. In 1904, 181 men and women (out of 
293 applicants) were admitted to tne long courses, lasting one school-year, 
and 8^ (out of 2,176 applicants), to the snorter courses, lasting from three 
weeks to three months, mostly held during the holiaays. In the same 
year, the institution opened its own large bmlding in " Odensegade.'' The 
top floor contains excellent premises for the Training Oolleffe for House- 
wiferv Teachers : there is accommodation for 14, but genendly more than 
double this numoer apply for admismon. 

To understand the value of the figures given above, it must be remem- 
bered that the total population of Penmark is not quite 2,500,000. (1906). 
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2,000 kroner (about JElll) to pay the substitutes of some of thdr 
teachers while these trained as housewifery instructresses. 

No final examination is held, but the students on leavii^ 

receive a certificate in each subject 

Training of Needlework is part of the ordinary training of women 

schooT^^ elementary school teachers, and a final examination is held in the 

teachers in theoretical as well as the practical side of the subject, the 

needlework, teaching ability of the candidates being also tested. Censors • 

apppintod by the Education Department set the tests and give 

the marks in conjunction with the teachers of needlework. 

For other teacners of needlew^k there have been hitherto 
very few opportunities of training; and there has been far too 

0%t a tendency to regard needlework as a subject which any- 
y who could sew herself was competent to teach. 
Training Some arrangements have been made, however. F6r about 

neeSewcJk - ^^^^^Y y^rs short courses of four weeks have been oi^nised 
CJopenhacen " ^'^ Copenhagen, in the summer holidays, by the Society for 
pennagen. pj.Qj^Q|^jj^g Home Industry (Husflidsselskabet t). Every year 
free instruction £gad materials, besides free accommodation, are 
given to about* twenty-five women, mostly from the country, 
many of them teachers. 
Silkeborg. Since 1899, winter courses of two months have been held at 

Frdken Lang's Training College in Silkeborg. J These are 
chiefl.y intended for peasant girls who are to teach needlework 
in the village schools where they live. The syllabus followed 
is that recommended by the Eaucation Department for rural 
schools. FrOken Lang relates in her report of the first course 
that one of ?he best pupils, who had taught needlework before, 
began by criticising the method, ur^ng that it was chiefly the 
finer branches of the subject, embroidery, etc., that ought to be 
taught, but ended by declaring it her firm intention to follow 
ther syllabus in .her future teaching. 

B^des the practical work, which takes up the greater part 
of the day, lectures are given on the 'method of te&chmg needle- 
^ work, on school hygiene, on Danish "ftifitory and 6l^gmphy; 

further, singing classes are held. The charge is aftjout 4'S kroner 
(£2 10s. OcL) for the course, including materials. Board and 
lodging can be obtained very cheaply. Many scholarships are 
given by the Parish Councils or by the State. 

This year these courses have been amalgamated with those 
held by the " Husflidsselskabet," and a Joint Committee has been 
formed and entrusted by the State with the siun of 5,000 kroner 
(about £277). 

* In Denmark, oral eicaminations are generally conducted by the teachers, 
while "censors" as they are called, (often appointed by QovemmentX listen 
but do not as a rule interfere ; afterwards the censors give their marks 
in conjunction with the teachers. 

t A private State-aided Society. It is generally possible for societies of 
some standing to get State recognition and State aid for work of communal 
importance. 

I The courses were started on the initiative of Fru Langballe, a clergy- 
man's wife, who, by lecturing in villages and by other means, has done mudi 
towards arousing an interest in the matter in rural districts ; Fru Lang- 
balle always finds that the chief obstacle to the introduction of needlework, 
is the want of suitable teachers. 
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Besides the two sets of courses mentioned above, a third will Funen. 
be arranged in Funen. 

III. — ^Domestic Science in Schooi^ and Courses for 

Adults. 

Very few opportunities of technical training have hitherto 
been available for women engaged to be married or wanting to 
earn their living by domestic work. A few imsystematic schools 
for maid-servants, a few courses of cooking were all that existed ; 
for the rest, the training had to be obtained in private houses or 
in restaurants and hotds. No technical school had or has any 
department for any kind of domestic science. 

The want of a thorough, systematic training is, however, being 
more and more felt and acknowledged, and during the last few 
years some housewifery schools, including in the curriculum the 
various branches of the home arts, have been established.* 

As the most comprehensive, I choose for more detailed Housewifery 
description that in SorO, a small town in Zealand. The school ^^^'a^'''"^' 
was opened in 1895 and was at first in private hands ; now it 
belongs to a company which has erected new school buildings 
and extended the work. This year the school has obtained a 
grant of 2,000 kroner (about £111) from the State. 

There are two courses of five months every year ; about fifty 
pupils can be received at a time, each pajdng 35 kroner (nearly 39s.) 
per month for tuition, board and lodging. Three or four 
students share a room. 

Theoretical teaching is given for 2 or 3 hours every day, and 
includes Chemistry, Physics, Hygiene, Botany, Bookkeeping. The 
practical work comprises : " Slagtning " (butcher's work),f plain 
and fine cooking, purchasing provisions, baking, French washing 



and ironing, domestic work, dressmaking, plain sewing, darning 
and patching. Systematic class teaching is used and the 
pupils take turns to do all the work. Some lectures are given 
on literature, woman's l^al position, social economy, etc.; 
singing classes are also held. For classes in horticulture an extra 
fee is charged. 

The students are mostly drawn from the same circles as the 
pupils of the " Folkehfijskoler," that is from the well-to-do rural 
population. I 

During the autumn holidays courses for married women, lasting Houaewifery 
a fortnight, are arranged at the school Besides practical couraes for 
housework, which takes up the greater part of the dav, there is ™^®*' 
a lecture every day on physiologv, hygiene, the care of children, sor^T* 
etc. The total cost, comprising board and lodging, is 50 kroner 
(about £2 15s. 6d.). 

♦ Cf. Additional Note, page 260. 

t This does not necessarily comprise the killing of animals, but the 
students are taught to cut up and prepare the meat of calves and pigs 
killed on the premises. 

t Two other housewifery-schools in Zealand, one in Fredriksbor& and 
one in Gentofte, are chiefly frequented by girls from Copenhagen and other 
towns. The charge is 50 kroner (about £2 1 58. 6d.) per month. The curricu- 
lum and method are very nearly the same as in tne Soro school. 
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The school has now also opened three months' training courses, 
comprising practical work and theory and practice in teaching, for 
teachers who are to be sent out to hold short courses in viDages.* 

These village courses were started in 1900, under the auspices of 
a women's association in SorO, by FrOken Lauridsen, the Principal 
of the SorO School of Housewifery, who got the idea ftom 
England. They very rapidly became popu&r in the country 
round about, and the organisation oi them has now been 
taken over by the Joint Agricultural Societies for Zealand 
("De samvirkende Landboforeninger "). 

A course is generally of five months' duration, and comprises 
twenty demonstration lessons (each of 2 hours) on cookery. 
The same instructress is employed by six neighbouring villi^^es, 
and gives one lesson a week in each. As a class generally 
consists of thirty to seventy persons, and as very little apparatus 
is needed, the whole thing can be arranged without great expense. 
The classes are held in the schools or in the parish meeting-hall, or 
sometimes at a private house when a lai^e enough room is available. 

There can be no doubt that in the hands of well-trained, 
intelligent teachers, such courses may be of great use to women 
who have some practical experience, by increasing the interest 
in domestic work, and by helping to spread some fundamental 
knowledge of good hvgiene and suitable dietf 

At two of the " FolkehOjskoler " housewifery courses are held. 
The pupils, besides pjreparing dinner for themselves, cook for 
the "Hojskole" pupils. The instruction is chiefly practical, 
comprising cooking, laundry work, sewing, etc., but some 
theory is given by means of lectures on hygiene, chemist ry» 
botany, etc. The pupils also attend some of the ordinary 
high-school lectures on literature, history, etc. The winter 
course is of five months', the summer course of three months' 
duration. Many of the pupils enter domestic service. 

.In Copenhagen, a cookery school of a different description 
was opened early in 1901 ; it only receives day scholars, and 
has courses for married as well as for unmarried ladies. The 
courses last from three to nine months ; the charge varies from 
25 to 35 kroner (about 28s. to 39s.) per month for three lessons a 
week of 4 hours etich (food included). The teaching is both 
practical and theoretical ; the Principal, FrOken Suhr, has prepared 
nerself for her task, at home and abroad, with the greatest 
thoroughness. The premises are fitted up with elegance and 
comfort,and most probably the school will help to make domestic 
work fashionable in the capital. 

During the last few years, short courses on horticulture and 
fruit preserving have been arranged for cottagers' wives and 
daughters by the Royal Horticultural Society, which has a special 
State grant for this purpose. The courses have been well attended 
and seem to be very useful 



* The trainin^f coarse for these peripatetic teachers is now of nine months 
duration and is in receipt of State support. (1U04). 

t The short demonstration coui-ses held in villages are increasing in 
number every year. In 1903, 25 teachers held 170 courses, attended by 
1,400 to 1,500 women. (1904). 
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Amongst other courses* may be mentioned: Horticulture, 
Hygiene and Chemistry at " Statens Lsererkursus " f ; Horticul- 
ture, Botany and Chemistry at The Agricultural College 
(" LandbohOjskole ") ; Hygiene at the University. None of these 
courses have been specialfy arranged for women or with a view to 
furthering domestic science, but tney are all accessible to women, 
and have been or may be utilised for the purpose of studying 
domestic and allied sciences ; some of them, for instance, have 
been attended by housewifery teachers. 

Different kinds of needlework are taught in the "Folkehojskoler" Needlework 
during their three months' summer term for girls. Two hours gkoifr^''^^^^^^ 
are generally spent every afternoon on plain needlework and 
fancy-work, tor example, a kind of national white embroidery. 
In some schools courses of weaving or dressmaking are given as 
well. 

During recent years, private courses of dressmaking have also Dressmaking 
been held in many different places by FrOken Steffensen, who ^^^^rses. 
has introduced a very practical method of drafting patterns and 
cutting out. 

Neimer these courses of dressmaking nor those at secondary 
schools or elementary schools, mentioned above, are meant for 
training professional dressmakers; they aim at enabling women 
engaged in housework to make clothes for themselves and for 
their families. 

In Copenhafjen there is a training school for professional dress- Dressmaking 
makers, receivmg a yearly grant from the State, and fl-^^^ther ^^^j^ "^^^^ 
school for seamstresses, both started by women's associations. Copenhagen.* 

Another women's association in Copenhagen has recently Needlework 
started different courses of ornamental needlework, besides and weaving 
courses on weaving, with free instruction and free accommodation r?"*^''^'at,en 
for four months, for girls from the provinces, from Slesvig, and ^^° *^^"' 
even from Iceland. The object is partly to elevate Ihe taste 
in the homes, partly to help the pupils towards earning a 
living. 

Conclusion. 

Before closing I must mention that last session a sum of 500 state grant 
kroner (about £27 15s. Od.) was voted by Parliament to Fru Berg ^or experi- 
Nielsen, one of the earliest advocates ot housewifery teaching in jjl^domestic 
schools and of a thorough domestic science training for women, to science. 
enable her to go on with experimental domestic science work.* 
Besides experimenting on brewing and baking, Fru Nielsen has 
b^un to collect facts and statistics on the consumption of food 
in Denmark. In the preparation of these statistics the account 
books of the Copenhagen school-girls, mentioned above (p. 253), 
will be used. 

From this report it will be seen that the organisation of Progress of 
Domestic Science teaching in Denmark is, for the most part, domestic 
of recent date, some of it oeing in a very crude stage. Still the t^hi^g. 

* €f. Additional Note, page, 260. 
t See Footnote, page 255. 
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germs of development are to be foimd everywhere and, upon the 
whole, I think I am justified in saying that the t-eacning of 
Domestic Science is becoming more general and jpopular in all 
classes, and is considered a matter of growing importance by 
educational and municipal authorities as well as by the State. 

September, 1901. Hexni Forchhammeb. 



Additional Note. 

I am glad to be able to say that, during the years which 
have passed since the above l(eport was written, the cause of 
Domestic Science has been steadily erowing and developing in 
my country. A few details, includea in footnotes in the preced- 
ing pages and in this Note, suffice to show this. It will be seen 
that the following remarks supplement Section III. (pp. 257-259 
above), which deals with schools and courses for women (adults). 

During the year 1903-4, further peripatetic housewifery courses 
were started, on the initiative of Fru Berg Nielsen, by the 
''Dansk Evindesamfund," a women's association. During the 
year nine courses were held ; each course comprised from 60 to 
160 hours of instruction, of which at least half were given to 
practical work The practical work was done in a kitchen which 
the teacher brought with her. The pupils generally paid 
25 Ore (3d.) per hour, but many were admitted free. 

The teachers of these courses had had a training lasting two 
and a-half years : six months at a housewifery school, one year 
at the State's Trainings College, Copenhagen, and one year 
at the " Landbohojskole " (The Agricultural College). 

At one of these courses, a short holiday course, one of the 
students was a village schoolmaster who especially wished to 
learn baking, preparing vegetables and cleaning. 

In 1905, Fru Berg' Nielsen opened a housewifery school in 
Copenhagen. A new feature of this school is a laboratory, 
where the pupils themselves have to work at those branches of 
Chemistry which are related to housewifery ; they also have to 
make experiments in Physics and Bacteriology. 

In November, 1904, a demonstration course of ten lessons 
on ** Systematic Dietetic Cooking" was started by Professor 
Dr.mea. Jtlrgensen, specialist on diseases of the digestive organs. 
The course was attended by twelve young doctors. Every lesson 
oj)ened with a lecture by the Professor on some kind of food : 
milk, meat, eggs, vegetables, etc. ; after this Frk. BKcher, the 
inspectress of tne Training College for Housewifery Teachers, 
demonstrated the different ways in which the food-stuff that had 
been the subject of the lecture might be prepared, especially 
for invalids. Every lesson was of tnree hours duration. The 
kitchen of the State's Training College at the "Statens LsBrer- 
hojskole " was lent for. the purpose, 

1906. H,R 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
IN SWITZERLAND, 



Prefatobt Note. 

In the course of preparing this report I visited the following 
schools: 

CanUm Zikrich : — 

Zurich: Courses for primary school-girls, ladies and factory 
workers in the tnree school lutchens ; 
the Zurich Housekeeping School ; 
Swiss School of DressmiSdng and Lingerie ; 
Private Housekeeping School at Bocken, above 

the Lake of Ztinch ; 
Institute Bros-Jesher (private) ; 
Wlnterthur : Housekeeping School ; 

Morning Cooking Course ; 
Continuation school ; 

Canton Zug : — 

Housekeeping School, St. Carl, near Zug (private) ; 
Cloister School Menzingen ; 

Canton Soloihum : — 

Olten : Secondary school sewing class ; 
School kitchen ; 
Grenchen: Village Housekeeping School; 

Canton Bern : — 

Bern : Housekeeping School ; 
Needlework School ; 

Sewinff and Cooking Classes at the Training School 
for Primary School Teachers ; 
St. Imier : Housekeeping School ; 
Worb: „ „ ; 

Herzogen- ^ 
buchsee: / " ** * 

Ralligen: „ „ (private); 

Canton Neuchdtd : — 
Neuchfttel : Needlework School ; 

Canton Vaud: — 

Lausanne : Housekeeping School ; 
Needlework School ; 
Vevey : Training School for Servants ^ 
Needlework School ; 
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Canton Geneva : — 

Geneva: Housekeepii^ and Needlework School ; 

Canton Fribourg : — 

Fribourg : Housekeeping School ; 
Needlework School ; 
Cookmg course for Secondaiy School girls ; 

Canton Aargau: — 

Lenzburg: Housekeeping School ; 

Canton Baadstadt : — 

(Town of \Needlework School, including Housekeeping 
Basel): J courses; 

Primary School Kitchen. 

The following Schools were closed at the time of my visit, but 

I was able to see the rooms, etc., and I am indebted to the 

i authorities for much valuable information: Olten cooking 

I course; Solothum, Bern primary school classes and Gelterkinden. 

My warmest thanks for invaluable help are due to Dr. Hubw 
of Zurich (author of the Schweizeriscne Schulstatistik) ;^ to 
Frau Coradi-Stahl of Zurich, Federal Inspectress of Technical 
and Domestic Schools for Women; and to the teachers and 
directors in all parts of Switzerland for their unvarying kindness 
and hospitaUty. 

M. C. M. 
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I. — Introduction. 

At the present time great importance is attached in Switzer- 
land to me teaching of the domestic sciences. It is more 
than twenty years since the subject first claimed attention, but 
the progress has been most rapid durin)^ the last six years. 
New schools and classes are contmually being founded, and they 
are almost always quickly filled, so ready are the people to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered to them. 

(a) The chief subjects included under the general head of ,^. g^bjecto 
domestic science are : — included 

Needlework, including mending, knitting, niachine-sewing, ^^^^.^ 
drafting and cutting-out, etc. ; cookery, with lessons on the Science. 
theory of nourishment and book-keeping; housewifery, i.e., 
general house-work and theoretical lessons on hygiene, cleaning, 
arrangement, eta, laundry work and gardening. Millinerjr is 
occasionally taught in schools which give a business training. 
Some instruction on the proper feeding of children is often 
given in the theory and hygiene lessons; otherwise the care 
of nursery and children has not yet found a place in domestic 
science curricula. 

(ft) The different grades or types of schools in which the domestic ^^u^^ ^' 
sciences are taught may be roughly classified as follows : — ^^ich ^ 

(!) Primary schools. Domestic 

(2) ForthUdungsschvlen or continuation schools, consisting ^'®^^ ^ 

of day and evening courses in different subjects. "^ * 

(3) Arbeitsachulen or J^colea profeesionnelles, schools giving 

trade and private training in every branch of needle- 
work. 

(4) Hauskaltnngsschulen or ^colee MSnaghres, house- 

keeping schools proper; these may be subdivided 
into two groups: resident schools, where the pupils 
are responsible for all the practical work of the 
house ; and non-resident schools, in which the pupils 

fo through a more or less complete course m all 
ranches of house-work. 

(5) Special courses in cooking, etc. 

Girls who are engaged to be married often attend the special 
schools or courses. Many of these schools were founded 
primarily with the object of training girls for service, but in 
most cases the majority of the pupils return home after complet- 
ing the course. 

There are at present no special schools or colleges devoted 
to the training of domestic science teachers. One non-resident 
and two resident housekeeping schools have teachers' courts ; 
and pedagogic courses for women already proficient in the 
subject thev wish to teach are arranged as need arises. Many 
of the teachers at present working in the various schools have 
been trained abroad, principally in Germany. 

Some of the schools which correspond to the Elnglisj^ high 
schools have optional cooking courses; sewing is compulsory, 
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and, in some places, two weekly lessons are given on hy^ene 
{Oesundheitslehre). The pupils from these schools attend the 
special schools where their general education is fiinished. Girls 
begin to learn sewing when they are between six and eight 
years of age. In some of the primary schools they leam 
domestic economy in their last year, when they are oetween 
13 and 1&. Special and contmuation schools only admit 
pupils who have passed the compulsory school age. No branch 
of domestic science is ever taught in boys* schools. 

A great many small Villages have their own courses, or 
housekeeping schools, which are, on the whole, simpler than 
those in the towns, but not essentially different. 

Needlework is always taught in institutions for defective 
children, and if they are physically capable they are trained 
to earn their living by this means. Cooking and other house- 
hold work is as yet rarely taught in such schools. 
(c) Arrange- (c) Text-books are not universally employed by domestic 
ClAMes^Text- science teachers. In many schools the teacners have drawn up 
books, etc. their own books ; in sewing, they must always adhere to 
the government plan. The teacher generally plans the cooking 
courses, subject to the approval of the committee who 
are responsible for the conduct of her school or course, but 
she is, as a rule, entirely free to arrange the theory lessons 
as she thinks best. 

As the whole subject gets more systematised, and as good 
text-books multiply, there will probably be less left to the 
individual teacher. Many of the special schools are so new 
that they must be regarded as somewhat experimental 

Domestic science is everywhere treated from an utilitarian 

?ioint of view, and the theoretical lessons are extremely simple. 
'he subject has been introduced by those who look beyond 
the help given to the individual pupil to the national importance 
of keepmg up the standard of home-life. The pupils themselves, 
as a rule, only realise the usefulness to their own immediate 
surroundings of the training they receive. 

The maximum number of pupils in a practical class under 
one teacher varies considerably in different parts of Switzerland. 
In cooking, the number varies from 6 to 24, and in a sewing 
class there may be as many as 40 girls. Cooking lessons are 
always arranged on the same plan and they last about four 
hours. One to two hours are devoted to theory, i.e,, discussion 
of nourishment-values, dictation and explanation of recipes, 
and simple book-keeping. Then the pupils cook the meal, 
which they all take together with the teacher, and afterwards 
the kitchen is cleaned and set in order. In some courses for 
advanced cooking, outside orders are executed in order that 
the pupils may learn to prepare more luxurious dishes than 
the school could afford. 
{(l) Teachers. (d) There is, at present, no general law as to the training 
of any but the sewing teachers. In towns and more important 
schools, the domestic science teachers are generally certificated, 
but it is not yet ]j)ossible to secure certificated teachers foraU 
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country schools. In villages, the only teacher who can he 
found may be a woman proficient in one special branch of 
the work, but otherwise comparatively uneducated. Sometimes 
such women are sent to undergo a short course of training 
in teaching. This, however, must only be regarded as a 
temporary arrangement In no country is the importance of 
proper training for teachers more recognised than in Switzerland. 
At the present time the demand for domestic science teachers 
exceeds the supply, and the schools must do the best they 
can. The preference is given to certificated teachers, and as 
the arrangements for their training improve, so will the demand 
for definite (qualifications be raisra. At the present time the 
general traimng courses can hardly be regarded as altogether 
complete and sufficient. 

Diplomas are issued, and the candidates are examined theo- 
retically and practically as well as in practical teaching. The 
diplomas are granted on the course as a whole, bv expert 
examiners, in consultation with the teachers; thus both the 
class work and the actual examination are taken into con- 
sideration. 

(e) All types of domestic science classes, whether public or (e) Inspection 
private, are under the supervision of Aufaichiskommiaaionen,^^^^^^^^ 
or voluntary committees oi ladies, who are appointed to inspect 
the work, and to assist the teacher to inaKe the instruction 
efficient. Nearly every canton has its own special inspectress 
of needlework, and, whenever a school or class is assisted out 
of public money, it is subject to inspection by the authority 
providing that assistance. 

A primary school class is instituted and supported by the 
educational authorities of its own canton and commune* 

* " The Coninmne can truly be called the basis of Swiss republican institutions. 
A Svnss Commane is an assemblage of individuals and families inhabiting a 
certain defined portion of national territory, and possessing intimate relations 
of neighbourhood, as well as oommon interests regulated by a common adminis- 
traliou. It is, in fact, a kind of miniature of the State (Canton), and has been 
described as one of the cells of which the social body is composed. All the 
Communes are by no means of one unvarying type. Some are rich and 
extensive, others are poor and small in size. Rules and regulations differ, but 
each Commune is free and independent in itself, subject, however, to the super- 
vision of the State. That authority must naturally have the right to exerciae 
a certain control over communal aaministration, so that the latter may be pre- 
ventf*d from exceeding its powers or abusing its liberty. A Commune provides 
for ail the public services within its limits much after the manner of a Canton ; 
it generally possesses a sort of local police, which keeps order day and ni$;ht in 
iu territory, is present at fairs and markets, has an eye to public hoana^i, and 
watches over rural property. There are also communal officials who maintain 
the public buildings, roads, and fountains, look after the lighting, take 
measures a^^ainst fires, superintend schools and religious matters, and supply 
necessary aid to the poor, both in sickness and in health. The organisation of 
a Commune depends much upon its extent. If its territory be small, a 
Cf immunal or Municipal Conned may be sufficient. This is composed of several 
members, and is presided over by an official called in different Cantons either 
syndic, maire or president. In larser Communes there are generally two 
Councils, one legiuative and the other executive, and there are frequently 
8peei%l oommittees oharged with the inspection of schools or hospitals, or a^ain 
¥rith the superintendence of buildings in course of erection." — The Swiss 
ConMeraiwn, pp. 99, 100, by Sir Francis Ottiwell Adam.4, K.C.M.G., C.B., an4 
C. V. Cunningham. 
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(Gemeinde), and the central or Federal Grovemment has no 
control over it. The Swiss Department of Industry can, how- 
ever, assist special or technical schools and classes, and it can 
therefore inspect them. Nearly all the special domestic schools 
are subject to this inspection, though they are private founda- 
tions. They are generally started by a local society and then 
supported by (1) federal grants; (2) communal and cantonal 
grants ; (3) subscriptions from societies and individuals ; (4) pupils' 
fees ; and (5) in some cases by work sold or done to order. 

(1) The Federal Government has one inspectress of " profes- 
sional, industrial and domestic education." It is impossible for 
her to visit every school yearly, as there are more than 170 
institutions under her inspection, many of which are only open 
at certain seasons.* The inspection, however, is thorough, thoufi^h 
occasional, as will be seen from the form prescribed for tne 
report (see Appendix A., pp. 299-300). The Federal Government 
may increase by one-half the total sum received by a school ; in 
other words, it may provide one third of the income. Schools 
which are partially self-supporting do not always receive the 
maximum amount ; and there are a few schools wnich are in no 
way assisted by public money. The federal grant mav not be 
used for ordinary current expenses, and it is generally devoted to 
teachers' salaries and special appliances. The full r^ulations 
concerning federal industrial grants are given below {see Appendix 
A., p. 296). 

(2) The communal and cantonal grants are supplied out oi 
the general taxes. No community or canton can raise a special 
tax, such as the English library rate, to supply a special need. 
The incomes of the community and of the canton are divided 
between the different admimstrative Departments. If new 
demands are made the only way to meet them is to raise the 

if) General general taxes. 

Kemarks. ( / ) The teaching of domestic science is becoming every year 

more popular and more widely spread. Not only is its import- 
ance recognised alike by educational authorities and private 
persons and institutions, but there is everywhere an edliance 
oetween private and governmental energies to further the work. 
There is a feeling that girls of all classes learn less and less at 
home, and, in omer to keep up the standard of home life, oppor- 
tunities must be furnished for them to learn home work outside 
the walls of home. The scarcity of servants is also a great 
and pressing difficulty, and so &,t the domestic science schools 
and classes have not made much progress towards the solution 
of this problem. 

The usual attitude of the people towards the whole subject is 
undoubtedly a great help to tne teachers and authorities. House- 
keeping is treated as a nne art, and its importance is fully recog- 
nised. There is no tendency to despise subject or teacher ; the 
people are generally quick to perceive the practical advantage of 
the instruction. 

* Two additional federal inBpeotresses have now been appointed, and the 
number of inBtitutiona onder tbeir inspection exceeds 200. (1904). 
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The echools have not been founded in the idea that it is the 
naramount and only duty of women to cook and sweep ; but the 
lounders are convinced that the domestic feiculty must not be 
n^lected because of the wider training now open to girls. It 
must be awakened and systematically trained that it may not be 
lost or crowded out amongst other interests, and if a woman of 
any class undertakes to manage a house, she must understand 
its jpraetieal working. 

In our stud^ of the dififerent types of school in which the sub- 
ject is taught, it must be borne m mmd that only one phase of a 
remarkably rapid development can be presented. Nothing is 
more strikm^ than the progressive spirit that leads this branch 
of education m Switzerland. It is freely acknowledged that in 
many respects the work is new, and, therefore, to some extent . 
experimental Mistakes have been made and corrected. The 
needlework schools, at any rate, rest on a foundation of many 
years of experience. Any arrangement in the other schools that 
strikes the observer as incomplete and behind the times will 
probably so impress those in authority. There are points in 
which the Swiss could learn from neighbouring countries but . 
the chief obstacle to progress is removra because he recognises 
that there is still mucn to improve. 

II. — ^Domestic Science in Primary Schools. 

In dealing with any branch of public education in Switzerland, (a) Intro* 
the inquirer is confronted at the outset by the diflSculty that the duotion. 
country possesses twenty-five distinct systems of education.* 
The central or Federal Government demands that general free 
elementary education shall be provided ; it may assist the ftil- 
filment of this demand by subsidies, and it may, in consequence, 
inquire into the application of the money, but otherwise it has 
no authority. Each canton, and, to a certain extent, each com- 
mune (OemeiTide) levies its own taxes, distributes its funds, 
and is supreme in local aifairs. Foremost among its duties is the 
regulation of public elementary education ; and this is a duty that 
is everywhere performed in a liberal and progressive spirit. No 
traveller in Switzerland can fail to observe the large square 
school house whicli is a feature of every village ; and in the towns 
the public schools are often palatial buildings. The public 
schools are used by all classes ; at the age of six the children 
enter the primary school and they remain there from six to nine 
years. School is compulsory for seven, eight, or nine years. 
This time is sometimes spent entirely in the primary scnool ; 
in other places at the end of six years the pupils enter a second- 
ary school, where the teaching is a direct continuation of the 
work of the primary school. Tne first two secondary school, and 
the last two primary school years may overlap; m this case 
parents who cannot aflford to keep their children at school after 

* An aocoant of *'The National Organisation of Education in Switzerland," 
by Mr. R. L. Morant, waa published in vol. IH. of Special Reports on Educational 
S^hjeeU (Cd. 898S) (1896) ; iwued ako in a Reprint (Price is. Id.) — £d 
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the compulsory age may let them follow the whole course in a 
primary school ; while the richer children enter a secondary 
school when they are twelve, and there prepare for the higher 
educational establishments of the country. Thus the public 
education of each canton of Switzerland resembles a work con- 
sisting of chapters forming a regular sequence and not a volume 
of disconnected essays. 

The systems of education in force in the different cantons are 
very similar in their entire^, but in detail and arrangement 
they differ considerably. Bemre studying any particular branch 
of public instruction, the inquirer must grasp at least these 
elementary general principles underlying the arranjgement of 
public education. In dealmg with our present subject it will 
be impossible to examine the work of each canton separately. 
Representative examples can be selected where there is little 
difference, and in other cases we shall confine our attention to 
cantons remarkable for progressive and enlightened administra- 
tion. 

Sewing, theoretical domestic economy and cooking are the 
chief domestic subjects taught in primary schools. 
(6). Sewing : Sewing is almost imiversally taught ; with the exception of 
Organisation, parts of the Forest Cantons, it is everywhere compulsory. Great 
importance is attached to it, and the authorities insist that it 
has an educational as well as a practical value. Children do not 
enter the sewing schools {i.e., sewing classes) as soon as they 
enter the primary school ; but between their second and fourth 
school years they start on a systematic course which embraces 
all kinds of knitting, stitching, and mending, with some cutting- 
out, and occasionally lessons in the use of a sewing-machina 
The practical work is accompanied by object lessons on the im- 
plements and various materials used by the class. The official 
programmes must be strictly followed ; they all cover approxi- 
mately the same ground, though differing as to arrangement. 

The programmes for Neucha,tel (French-Swiss) and Solothum 
(German-Swiss) are given as examples {8e^. Appendix B). It 
will be seen that a good deal of time is devotea, as in English 
schools, to detached samples of the different kinds of sewing, but 
the practice of making the pupils apply what they have learnt to 
the mending of garments whicn they oring from home is far more 
general in Switzerland than in England. The Arbeitsachulen* 
or sewing schools are practically independent branches of the 
primary schools. They are the subject of separate legislation, 
and the minute care with which they are arranged and governed 
shows the immense importance attached to needlework. 

The sewing schools may be held either in rooms specially 
arranged for the purpose, or in the ordinary class-room. Tlie 
former plan is followed in the majority of schools in the north- 
east of Switzerland. A light, airy room in the school building 
is set apart, or, occasionally, the pupils meet in the teacher's own 
house. In any case the room must be fitted with a large black- 

* These school sewing classes must not be confused with the ArbcitstchvUtk 
or ScqIc9 profeuionneUet described in Part lY., p. 282 ff. 
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board, a cupboard with a lock for the work, and a irame for 
demonstrating the different stitches in knitting and sewing. 
Each primary school class forms also a distinct class in the 
sewing school, where the teaching must be collective or class 
teachmg. For countiy places, however, where the classes are 
very small, corresponcung classes from different schools in the 
same district may be taught together, or the teacher may combine 
two or more classes. The maximum number of pupils that may 
be taught at one time by one teacher varies from thirty to forty, 
whether in the case of a single or combined class. 

Girls must attend the sewing school during at least four years 
of their school Ufe. The instruction is generally spread over 
six or seven years. Alternative cantonal programmes are often 
issued, giving difierent arrangements of the work to be accom- 
plished, and each commune may decide which it can most 
advantageously foUow. 

The number and distribution of the hours devoted weekly to 
needlework varies considerably. Occasionally this subject occupies 
as little as two or as much as eight hours, but the usual time is 
from three to six hours. This time may be divided into short 
lessons of one hour each, or into two " half-days." The winter and 
summer time-tables are generally quite diflereiit. Some auth- 
orities arrange for nearly all the sewing to be done in summer ; 
others look on it as a winter occupation. 

All the work done must be kept in the school by the teacher 
imtil after the yearly examination, when each child takes her 
work home. The materials for sample-work are generally suppUed 
free by the school. In some cantons needles, thread, etc., are 
also CTatuitous, and in others all materials are free ; Zurich,* 
BaseUand, Baselstadt, Neuchatel and Geneva are the cantons 
where this latter plan is, at present, generally adopted, but it 
is tried in isolated schools in all parts of the country and seems 
to be gaining ground in public favour. Arrangements are 
almost always made to provide children with all that they need 
for their work if their parent.s or guardians are too poor to do so. 

The sewing scht)ols are supported partly from the sum set 
apart for education out of the communal funds, and partly by 
special cantonal grants. These grants are used cniefly to 
augment the teachers' salaries. The law and regulations for the 
Bernese sewing schools are given as an example (see Appendix C). 

There is great variety of opinion as to the practical value of the 
programme at present in force in these schools. Some teachers 
m the special needlework and housekeeping schools find that 
their pupils come well prepared to profit by the more advanced 
instruction. Many, on the other hand, make a complaint often 
heard in Endand, viz., that the girls can do the different 
stitches, but tnat they lack independence and power to apply 

• " The obligatory sewing materials prescribed by the Council of J^^duca- 
tion, both for samples and useful articles, are to be gratuitously supplied to 
the pupils b^ the community. Knitting and sewing needles, pins, measure, 
sewinff-cuflhion, scissors, etc, are not included.^' Order concerning Public 
Schools, Zurich, April 7, 1900, § 182. 
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(b) Sewinc^ them practically, and that, consequently, a ereat deal must be 
caniimie£ re-taught and re-leamt. The conclusion is uwt in Switzerland, 
as elsewhere, the good teacher makes the ^ood school, and with- 
out her the most excellent r^ulations are meffective. 
Inspection. Each sewing school is under the special 8U{|ervision and 
management of a committee of ladies. They visit the school 
regularly, help in the purchase of whatever articles are provided 
gratuitously in their locality, insjpect the w<^k, and transact all 
business except such as demands intercourse with the cantonal 
or state authority (see p. 307, Appendix C, II., § 4). The 
sewing schools are subject to visits from the ^neral school 
inspectors, but they are also under the supervision of experts 
orinspectresses appointed by the cantonal governments. 
TeM^era and The primary-school sewing teachers of Switzerland may be 
Training divided into two classes : (a) those who are at the same time 
O^rn^ primary-school teachers ; and (b) specialists or teachers of sewing' 
Zuricli). only. The former plan finds favour chiefly in Catholic and 
French Switzerland, while in the north-eastern parts of the 
country, where the cantons most famed for needlework are 
situated, it is almost unknown. In both cases the teacher is 
paid according to the number of lessons she gives weekly. In 
the case of a primary-school teacher this pa3mient supplements 
her ordinary salary. The salary may be anything between 10 
and 105 francs a year (Ss. and £4 4s.) for each weekly lesson. 

(a) In the canton of Bern sewing is generally taught by the 
primary schoolmistresses, and it forms a compulsory branch of 
their training course (see Appendix C, I. §10-§13, §15, and II. 
^11-§31). Their work consists largely of samples of diiferent 
kinds of sewing, knitting and mendmg. An important branch 
of mending is cloth patcSiing ; and every shape of patch that the 
clothes of a country hoy can need is practised. 

(b) The employment of specialists to teach sewing would 
appear at first sight to promise greater competence on tne part 
of the teacher. This plan is so much more generally adopted in 
Switzerland than the other that it evidently gives greater satis- 
faction to the authorities. To an English eye it seems as if 
there must be some danger lest, by giving sewing into the hands 
of professional needlewomen who are not likely to be so 
cultivated as the other teachers, its value should be lowered in 
the eyes of clever pupils, especially in the case of small 
country places where the sewing teacher, having to give but 
few lessons, continues to work at her trade and so cannot 
be much influenced by the educational atmosphere of the 
school. The danger however is less than it would be in 
England, owing to the different social customs. In the first 
place, as all children share the same elementary education, they 
all have an equal start in the race of life. Then, too, a sewing 
teacher must give evidence of a good general education before 
she may enter on the training course ; rather more tha the 
compulsory school course is generally reauired. The training 
courses vary in length, but thev all include a good deal more 
than the mere practice and teaching of needlework. The teacher 
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is expected to give the object lessons, and in some cases, 
theoretical domestic economy is combined ivith sewing {see 
Solothum programme, 6th and 7th years, pp. 303-304). 
Elementary freehand and geometrical drawing are generally 
included, in order that the teacher may be able to illustrate her 
lessons on cutting out with ease and accuracy. 

The new Zttrich regulations for the course for sewing teachers 
are probably the most stringent and advanced. The ftiU text 
of the regulations and the syllabus of the course are given in 
Appendix D. This training course lasts a whole year, and in- 
cludes all branches of theoretical and practical domestic 
economy. Cooking is already compulsory ror all girls in the 
8th primary school class in Zttrich town; and the time will 
soon come when it is compulsory all over the canton. In 
preparation for that time all sewing teachers must learn cook- 
mg and other branches of housework, in order that, as soon 
as school kitchens can be started in the more remote villages 
they may be able to give the necessary instruction. 

Most of the course, to which twenty-five- candidates are 
admitted, is held at the beautiful Swiss School of Dressmaking 
and Lingerie at Zttrich. Here the candidates are trained by the 
best teachers that can be found, under the guidance of the 
cantonal inspectress of needlework. Specisd "masters are 
engaged to teach drawinjj, physiology and hygiene. The 
scientific lessons are very simple, but tneir existence tends to 
raise sewing above the rank of an occupation requiring mere 
technical skill. 

The last six weeks of the course are spent entirely in the Zttrich 
housekeeping school which is conducted by specially trained 
teachers. The students reside there and do all tne work of the 
house. The school was originally a private house, but it has 
been adapted to meet the special requirements of a school, while 
retaining as far as possible the character of a home. 

The course closes with a government examination, and the 
successful candidates receive aiplomas enabling them to teach in 
public schools. 

It is still rather the exception than the rule to find domestic (c) Tbeo- 
economy a compulsory subject in primary schools. It has already ^'**^ . 
been mentioned as sometimes forming j>art of the sewing course ; EoOTomy 
in canton Baselland it is combined with science, and in Zug, (Zurich). 
Lucerne, Zttrich and other cantons it is taken as a special subject. 
In Zttrich,. one of the most advanced cantons in this as in many 
other respects, one hour a week is devoted to theoretical 
domestic mstruction and the course may be taken as an example 
of the plan followed wherever the subject is taught. The follow- 
ing is tne government projjjramme :— 

1. Necessary qualities of a housewife (love of order, cleanliness, 
punctuahtv, economy). 

2. The dwelling ; its arrangement, how to keep the different 
rooms in order; deaning, with reference to the healthy influence 
of a home. 

3. Heating and lighting. 
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4. Clothing : general and hygienic observations ; cleaning and 
washing. 

5. Theory of nourishment : fundamental principles of a mixed 
diet ; the chief articles of food, such as milk, ^gs, meat, fish, green 
vegetables, potatoes, grains, pulse, luxuries and spices, with 
accounts of tneir origin, varieties, food- value, ingredients, purchase, 
price, use and preservation. , 

The subject is still rather new and this programme is intended 
more as a ground work from which each teacher may develop 
her course of lessons than as a final and complete syllabus. 
{d) CookiDg : In addition to this theoretical domestic economy all girls of 
(>)iiipulsory ijjjg g^]^ primar}^ school class in Zurich Town are obliged to learn 
Town). cooking. Aj3 girls who are able to continue their education 

beyona the compulsory school age usually enter a secondary 
school when they are about twelve, it follows that the eighth 
year pupils are generally the children of poor parents. This is 
just the class that the authorities are anxious to reach, as these 
children have few home advantages and are not likely to be able 
to enter a special housekeeping^ school when they are older. 
There are three school kitchens in ZOrich and the lessons are 
given by trained teachers. There is a lesson lasting four 
hours once a week throughout the year. The teacher l)egins 
with a very simple theory lesson, discusses the dish to be cooked 
and its value as food. She then dictates the recipe, with an 
exact account of the cost ; the latter is entered in die book- 
keeping section of the children's note-books. As soon as the 
theory is finished the children are divided into groups of three, 
four, or six, and their duties are apportioned. Each group works 
at a separate stove and prepares the one or two mshes which 
form the subject of the days lesson. As soon as the food is 
ready the tables are laid and teacher and children take the meal 
together. Then everything is cleaned and put in order before 
they go home. 

A rew rules are laid down for the teacher's guidance and to 
ensure that each child shall have her turn in every kind of 
practical work. The last rule sums up the aim of the lessons : 
" The children must be made acquainted with simple and cheap 
popular diet, must know the nourishing value of the most im- 

Eortant articles of food, must notice their changes and learn to 
nd out their uses. Thus shall real interest in domestic duties 
be awakened in them." 

The programme of the lessons on the different kinds of food is 
almost identical with that prescribed in the training course for 
sewing-teachers («ee App. D,Syllabus,C. 6, pp.31&-3l7). The theory 
and housewifery lessons cover the same ground as those ^ven in 
the school, but they are fuller and additional instruction is given 
in simple physiology (the digestive and breathing organs in their 
relationship to each other); the arrangement of meals with 
reference to the season, the business, age and state of health of a 
person; simple household book-keeping; laying the table and 
waiting ; and first aid to the injured and the elements of nursing. 
A class generally consists of eighteen pupils, and twenty-four is 
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the maximum number allowed. The lessons, including the 
meals, are entirely free and are very popular. 

In Bern, St. Gallen, and Baselstadt cooking is taught, but it Optional 
is not yet an obliffatory subject. In Bern 80 per cent, of the (S*»®J»*«^W- 
primary school girls join the cooking classes. 

In liasel there are always too many applicants and the classes 
are over-filled. There four groups of six pupils each form a class. 
The poorest children have the first right of entrance and after 
them the children with the best school reports. The classes are 
held twice a week for six months. Book-keeping is included in 
the course, but these lessons are given in the ordinary school 
by another teacher. The children come straight from school 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. First they prepare and 
drink cofiee and then follows the theory lesson. This con- 
sists almost entirely of the explanation and dictation of the two 
recipes for the day. The preparation of supper is a lively scene. 
The teachers are instructed not to insist on strict school dis- 
cipline. Talking and even sindng are allowed, but this is not 
likely to interfere with the work when the children are cooking 
the best meals they have in the week. About 6.30 the tables are 
scrubbed and laid for supper. After the meal the cleaning is 
finished, and the children go home about eight o'clock. The 
dishes cooked are generally simple and inexpensive, suitable for 
homes where means are small, but from tune to time more 
luxurious food is introduced in order that the lessons may be a real 
help to girls going to service as well as to those who live at home. 

Laimdry work is not yet a primary school subject. Some 
theory is included in the domestic economy lessons but the actual 
practice is confined to washing and ironing kitchen cloths, etc. 

The most complete and systematic compulsory course of ^) Complete 
domestic economy is to be found in Canton Solothum, The chief koto^ 
industry of Solothum is watch-making, and the factories provide Counes : 
employment for women and girls as well as men. Consequently, in Compolaory 
poor homes, the mothers are away at work ; most girls ffo to work (^^nm), 
immediately on leaving school, and the homes are often much 
neglected, or left in tne charge of quite young girls. Watch- 
m^ng is not a very healthy occupation ; the constant smell of 
the oils used often causes serious illness and the workers have 
imperative need of nourishing food and healthy homes. It is 
now more than twenty years since the first housekeeping school 
was established, and the work, under the enthusiastic guidance 
of a prominent schoolmaster and various societies, is still 
increasmg. Some preparatory domestic economy has been intro- 
duced into the winter sewing lessons of the 6th and 7th school 
years (see App. B., pp, 303-304) and it is now compulsory for every 
girl to spend one wnole day or two half days weekly in a house- 
keeping school during the firat year in which she is free from 
the primary school, miless she lives in one of the few districts 
where no such school exists ; in the latter case she must 
attend an 8th year sewing school.* 

* In Lnceme, girls who have left the primary school must attend a sewing 
school for one whole or two half dajs a week each winter antU they are 16, 
unless they are receiving equivalent insiruction in a continuation school. 

906& U 
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Girls are obliged to spend seven years in the primary school 
ia Canton Solothum, tnus they are about fourteen when they 
beein to work in the fectories, and the weekly school day not 
amy gives them valuable and necessary instruction, but also 
zoaKes a healthy and pleasant break in the long work hours. 
The different district authorities have a good deal of freedom in 
«hapinj^ the school programmes ; usually half a day is devoted 
to sewing, and half a day to cooking, theory,* etc. The courses 
include knitting, sewing, and all kinds of mending, cutting out 
and machine-work, cooking, book-keeping, theory, ironing, and, 
in a few cases, washing. (Srdening is added in four schools. 

In the village school of Grenchen gardening is obligatory, and 
excellently carried out. It precedes the cooking lessons, to which 
it acts as a preliminary subject. The school year begins in May, 
and for the first two monthsf there are lessons in theory and 
gardening. In June, when tne pupils have acquired some ele- 
mentary ideas on the subject, the gardening lessons are given 
early, before it is too hot, and cooking takes the place of theory. 
The garden is almost entirely given up to vegetables, which seem 
to thrive better than the few Sowers which are cultivated. The 
girls are supplied with good tools, and work in a most business- 
like manner, though the ground is stony and unsheltered, and 
water has still to be fetched from a distance. 

Ten to sixteen pupils form a class or group in these schools. 
In another out-of-the-way village, Derendingen, there are sixty- 
five pupils in the school. Each of the ten groiips attends for a 
whole day (twelve hours) once a fortnight. The inoming Ls 
generally devoted to theory and cookine; in the summer 
afternoons the girls work in the garden, ana in the winter they 
sew. The sewinglessons are always a continuation of the primary- 
school lessons. The year's course closes with a public examina- 
tion before the cantonal inspectress. 

Though these housekeeping schools are compulsory, they are 
not supported wholly out of public funds. The federal govern- 
ment, the canton, the communal authorities, and various 
philanthropic societies contribute towards their support. The 
teachera are not yet all certificated ; it is hoped that the cantonal 
authorities will shortly establish a special training school, and 
then only certificated teachers will be appointed to vacancies. 

* In Switzerland the term ^ tbeoij " is used to include the theoretical 
teaching that accompanies the practice in all branches of domestic work. 
t Lesson plan of the Orenchen Housekeeping-school from Hay 1 to June 30. 
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In 1899 there were eleven of these housekeeping sdaools ; the 
work is increased, never by the enlargement ot existing classes, 
but by the foundation of new ones. 

Genera somewhat resembles Solothum as far as the teaching Alternative 
of domestic economv is concerned. In this canton, at the end J^^ ^ 
of their sixth school year, rirls have two courses open to them. . ^ 
They may either continue Uieir ordinary studiies in a secondary 
school, or they may enter an '* Nicole prof essionTidU et m^TUtpkre" 
for two years. The chief of these scnools is the enormous msti- 
tute in Geneva, to which the pupils come from the surrounding 
coimtiy as well as from the town. Geneva being almost entirely 
a commercial canton, the school is arranged not only to train 
girls in domestic duties, but also to help those who propose to 
enter business houses.* 

The trade or apprentice classes belong to the section 
dealing with special schools, and will be considered later. The 
course for pupils from 13 to 15 years of ag;e includes as 
commercial subjects: French and (German, anthmetic, book- 
keeping and geographv; .and as domestic training: drawin^> 
domestic economy add hygiene, cooking, washing, am all kinas 
of bewii^, with cuttin^-out and mending. -Half an hour daily ia 
devoted to gymnastics, and the commercial subjects occupy 
eleven hours out of the weekly total of twenty-nine or thirty. 
The number of pupils in a practical class mus^ not exceed thirty. - 
Each section or group in turn spends a week in the kitchen and 
laundry, and those who cook dine at the school. For this meal 
they pay 84 a day, otherwise the school- is entirely free. The 
food 16 exceptionally good, and the dinner usually consisis of 
three courses — soup, meat and vegetables, and a puading of some 
kind. The girls are in the kitchen from nine till two o'clock, 
and they work under a trained teacher. The other teachers in 
the school are generally engaged to teach the branch of work 
which they have made their tirade, and they take a short training 
course which gives them the rank of primary school teachers. 

The kitchen, a large room at the top of the building, 
iii fitted w'ith four stoves. The pupils are divided into four 
groups ; each gtoup has distinct duties, and does not cook a 
complete meal, ad in the schools m northern Switzerland. Thus 
one group does the marketing and tidying, another cooks the meat, 
and another the fish and vegetables. A few teachers and pupils 
whose homes are at a distance dine at the school, and this is an 
additional inducement to the children to make the service and 
waiting good. The classes are very mixed, and the instruction 
is arranged to meet the requirements of alL The domestic 
economy and hygiene lessons are very elementary, and are 
practically the same as those already described. Geneva shows 
her somewhat cosmopolitan character in this school, and makes 
it equally free to all, whether natives of Switzerland or foreigners. Q-.tr^ji 

Tne House-keeping School (" ficole M^iiagSre ") at Lausanne, c^rse 
though hardly a branch of the primary school, may perhaps be (Lausanne). 

* This inatitnte now contains several hundred pupils, and extensive additions 
have been necessary daring the last few years. (1904). 

908S. U ^ 
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best included here. It is under the ordinaiy school authorities 
and a special ladies' committee, and, though optional, it is a 
direct continuation of the primary school. The rooms are in 
one of the large primary schools of the city and their arrangement 
is particularly good. The school consists of two parallel classes, 
each numbering thirty-five pupils. Every week six from each 
class work daily in the kitchen, where they prepare their own 
dinner, for which they pay 5d. a day. As in Geneva, drill, 
French, German, and aritnmetic form part of the course. The 
teachers are certificated, but not specially truned in the subjects 
they teach. The teaching is free, but pupils provide their own 
materials for needlework Girls must be 13 or 14 years of age 
when they enter the school, and they remain there for one vear ; 
preference is given to natives of Lausanne. Connected with the 
*'^cole m^nag^re" is the '*6go\% professionnelle/' a school 
devoted entirely to needlework. It is also free and preference 
is given to pupils who have passed through the domestic course. 
Though it IS under the ordinary school authorities, it does not 
differ from the special sewing schools. 

As fiftr as it goes, the introduction of domestic science into 
Swiss primary scnools is very successful. It is much appreciated 
by children and parents, and even where it is not compulsory 
there is no danger of empty classes. Many people still think 
that the children are too young to derive much benefit from the 
lessons, but the opinion is steadily raining ground that it is well 
to take the opportunity of giving tnem some idea of domestic 
work and of awakening their interest in it before they enter 
factories and workshops, and are out of the reach of the school 
authorities. 

III.— Domestic Science in Secondary and Continuation 

Schools. 

Domestic Science is less neglected in Switzerland than in 
England in the schools corresponding to our high schools, but 
it is by no means a general subject of instruction. In some places 
where it has been tried there was so little demand for any branch 
except sewing that the classes were closed. As the pupils in 
these schools have every opportunity of attending special schools 
and courses when their orcnnary education is finisned, it is not felt 
to be essential that they shoula add to their '' lugh school" studies. 

Man^ schools, however, have very successful optional courses 
in cooking, and hygiene or physiology often forms a part of the 
regular sdiool course. The programmes closely resemble those 
issued for primary schools, but the subject is treated in a less 
elementary way. Some sewing is generally compulsory and 
fancy work is often allowed. 

Cooking is always taught by trained teachers, and the lessons 
are given in specially arranged kitchens. 

One of the " high schools "* where domestic science is taught 
is the '' ^cole secondaire " at Fribourg, for girls from 14 to 18 
years of age. 

* The prinoipal other " high schools " where the sabjeol is now taught are id 
Schaffhaasen, Zurich, Thurgau and Bern. ( 1904. ) 
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During the first two years five hours weekly are devoted to 
needlework. The courses recapitulate and extend what has been 
learned in the primary school, and much more new work is done, 
for which a sewing machine may be used. There is also a 
weekly lesson on domestic economy and hy^ene, dealing with 
the simple rules which regulate house and tood, and which are 
necessaiy to health. 

In the third jear needlework is limited to three hours weekly ; 
patterns are given for difficult and ornamented garments and 
dressmaking is begun. The weekly theoretical domestic economy 
lesson is continued and deals chiefly with sickness and nursing; 
in addition, the pupils go once a week to the town kitchen. 
This is a shop that has been adapted and fitted up with three 
stoves, and it is used for various courses, which are all arranged 
on the same plan. The lady who teaches domestic economy in 
the school is head of this kitchen. Both she and her assistant 
were trained in London. Their training has influenced their 
arrangement of lessons and in these Fribourg courses demonstra- 
tion lessons are always given. Generallv, in Switzerland, the 
teacher eives full directions during the tneory lesson, and does 
a little demonstration from time to time as occasion arises. The 
Fribouig course begins with two weeks' cleaning, then follow ten 
demonstration lessons, and afterwards the pupils begin to cook 
by themnelves. This plan seems to answer well, for they work 
independently and intelligently. They work in couples and take 
turns at the different dishes. The school-girls have some cake or 
other light refreshment during the afternoon ; otherwise every- 
thing cooked in this kitchen is sold, and most things are made 
to order. The sewing and cooking lessons are continued in the 
fourth and fifth school years, when they are, naturally, more 
advanced. 

If domestic science forms but a small part of " high school " (6) Continaa- 
education, it is the chief subject of instruction in the " T5chter- ^S? ig ._ 
fortbildungsschulen." These schools are best described in ^ ' 
English as continuation sdiools for girls and women. They 
consist of various classes in technical and commercial subjects^ 
which are held at anv time of the day or evening, according to 
local convenience. Thev are public schools, i.e., controlled bv 
the ordinary educational authorities, but they are not compul- 
sory. As they are subsidized by the federal Department of 
Industry they are under the same inspectress as the special 
housekeeping and sewing schools. 

The continuation schools are open to all women and girls who 
have passed the primary school age, and many mothers ioin the 
mendmgand boys' tailoring classes. There they can ao their 
family work in auiet and comfort, and at the same time learn to 
make all the children's clothes properly. 

Young servants often get permission to do their own sewing 
at a weekly mending class, and many a trousseau is prepared in 
the courses for white work or " lingerie." 

There are about eighty of these schools, and they are mostly 
in Grerman-Switzerland. There are classes for all kinds of 
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ornamental work and every kind of making and mending, with 
special lessons on the renovation of old garments. There are 
also often evening cooking classes tor factory workers. 

The fees are very small and the classes are practically open 
and useful to all. 

The teachers are not always certificated, being often chosen 
solely on account of their proficiency in a special subject. This 
plan, however, has not always been found successful, and some 
authorities have been led by experience to appoint no fresh 
teacher who is uncertificated. 

Perhaps the largest of these schools is the one at Winterthur 
(canton Ztlrich). Being a town school, there is a demand for a 
great variety of subjects, and lessons can be given in the day 
time as well as in the evening. In a poor manufacturing district 
all classes must be held in the evening and employers sometimes 
give special facilities to those who wiim to attend the school 

The regulations and programme of the Winterthur school are 
given in Appendix E. They give some idea of the great amount 
of work done by one of these schools in what we should consider 
a small countrjr town. Seven large rooms are devoted to this 
school in a primary school building. Several of the courses 
are so foil tnat they must be worked in two or even three 
divisions. 

Each "continuation school" must naturally be arranged to 
suit local needs, but the same principles underlie them all. 
There are a great many special courses in towns and small 
villages which do the same work as the " continuation schools," 
and though they are not all public institutions, they may be 
classified with them. 

Excellent evening cooking courses, which are held in many 
towns for women who are engaged in fiEtctories and business 
houses during the day, belong to this class. 

The free evening fessons given in one of the Zurich school- 
kitchens may serve as an example. The pupils come straight 
from work at seven o'clock and prepare their supper. This ccm- 
sists of tea, meat, and some inexpensive accompaniment, often a 
dish unknown in England. There are two lessons weekly for ten 
weeks. The pupils pay threepence each time for supper. They are 
thoroughly in earnest and most eager to leam« Many take two 
courses, and the classes are always liilL There is uo examination 
at the end of the course, but the pupils Mid teacher celebrate it 
by a little feast. The programme of a similar course is given in 
Appendix £ (See page 822, Programme of Evening Courses. — 
Cooking), 

Aarau is an old town little known to the tourist, but it has 
lon^ been remarkable for vigorous intellectual life. like most 
Swiss towns it has its society for promoting the public weal, and 
one of the works of this society has been to found little house- 
keeping schools in the surrounding district (Bezirk).* The 
president goes to one of the small villages, and addresses the 

people on the importance of home life to the national prosperity. 

^, , , ... ■ ■ . ■ . ■ '. 

* A '* diatrict' is a diYiBion of the Canton, embracing a number of Ccwnmnnaa 
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He adds tbat the women must be trained before they can make the 
homes comfdrtable, and that his society would like to teach some 
of the village girls to cook and will provide a stove if the village 
will provide a suitable room with the necessary furniture and 
fiieL A teacher who visits all the diflferent villages comes from 
Aarau ; for five or six months lessons are given once or twice a 
week, eight to twelve pupils being admitted to each class. There 
are no fees and there is no age limit ; only the very simplest 
cooking and needlework are taught.* The village people are 
generafly quick to recognise the value of the work They^ be- 
come enthusiastic and gradually take more of the responsibility. 
A good deal of ignorant prejudice had to be overcome, but the 
society looks forward to the time when the work will be taken 
out of its hands by the different local authorities and its members 
will be free to devote their energies to some more neglected 
cause. The whole enterprise was supported b^ the society in its 
pioneer stage, but now it has assumed a partially public char- 
acter and is aided by the federal government, the canton and the 
town. . 

Another country district that has similar advantages is the BaselUnd. 
little canton of Baselland, where there are eight housekeeping 
schools which were started about four years ago by the bequest of 
a rich native! of the canton. 

These schools are very like the " continuation schools," being 
sets of classes which are held two or three times a week. There 
are eight or ten pupils in a practical class and twenty in a 
lecture class ; if too many pupils apply parallel classes are 
started. The schools are not compulsory, but they are generally 
well attended, especially in winter when there is no field work, 
or at times when trade is good and the people can afford the 
sm^ fees. Baselland is one of the silk weaving cantons, $jxd 
England is the chief customer, so the classes empty if England 
is financially depressed. Some of the schools are m small and 
remote villages, and girls come long distances to attend them, 
Nothii]^ can give the visitor a stronger impression of the energy 



* Specimen time-table for a village cooking and housekeeping course 
(ar&nichen). 45 pupils, 4 groups. 
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and the public spirit of the country people than a visit to one of 
these yiilages, buried among the wooaed hills, and connected 
only by a tramway with the outer worid. There he will find a 
complete organisation worked by the village {)eople with the help 
of the cantonal society of pubUc utility ana bringing every kind of 
domestic training within the reach of all women and girls in the 
neighbourhood. The federal government and the canton help the 
local authorities and private societies to support these schools. 

The teachers are generally chosen to give lessons in their own 
trade, and before they be^ work they are sent to take a 
course at Basel or some other housekeepmg school, and their fees 
are paid for them. Theory lessons are given in the ordinary 
schools, and small kitchens are fitted up in the best room the 
village can provide. The classes are all held in the afternoon 
and evening and some of the lectures are given on Sundays. In 
winter, public lectures on useful subjects, such as nursing or the 
education of children, form a branch of the school work. The 
courses are always so arranged that a pupil may take more than 
one subject, though only attending two or three times a week. 
The committee members offer free lodging for the night to girls 
from distant homes who want to attend the evening lessons. 

Much importance is attached to domestic book-keeping, and 
other subjects taught are cooking, sewing, mending, dressmaking, 
ironing, wool work, hygiene and domestic economy, nursing, and 

(rickle and jam makmg. The village doctor gives the hygiene 
essons and a nurse comes from Basd to teach oandaging. roor 
pupils are often admitted free or for reduced fees ; the ordinary 
payment for a course varies from 4s. to 10s., and there are small 
lines for absence or unpunctuality. Pupils learning any branch 
of needlework are obliged to attend a weekly mending lesson; 
they must follow the regular programme in each subject, and 
each one is expected to make one or two garments for one of the 
charitable institutions with which this public-spirited Kttle 
canton is well provided. The community provides the material 
for these garments ; a sewing machine is provided for each pupil 
and they bring all they needfor their own work. The syllabuses 
are very like those given in Appendix E. 

The people bear emphatic testimony to the value of the schools, 
which have already given them much help. Baselland is pro- 
bably the most advanced country district in Switzerlana as 
regards optional domestic teaching, but the example, once jB[iven, 
is likely to be soon followed elsewhere. The decentralisation of 
Swiss educational arrangements seems to act as a powerful 
stimulus to the various authorities, who are enthusiastic workers 
and determined not to fall behind their neighbours. Public 
school teaching in domestic science has been here described as it 
now is ; ere many years are passed it will, at its present rate of 
progress, present a totally new aspect. 

IV. — Needlework Schools. 

(a)0rgani8a- The special schools for needlework have two sides to their 
^*®"- work. They all hav^ courses varying from three to six months m 
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length for private pupils who wish to perfect themselves in a 
particular bi^anch of work« These courses are veiy similar to 
those riven in the best "continuation schools, but they 
are rather more thorough and generally demand daily attend- 
ance. 

In addition, the majority of the needlework schools have 
apprenticeship courses lasting from one and a half to four years ; 
these courses are attended b^ pupils who intend to adopt dress- 
making or ''lingerie'' (white sewing) as their trade. The 
course only differs from an ordinary apprenticeship in being more 
systematic and scientific, lessons on drafting, cutting out 
and book-keeping forming an important part of the instruction. 
In large schools the two sets of^ pupils often work separately ; 
in small schools all work together under one teacher. 

There are both public and private needlework schoola The 
public schools are governed by the ordinary school authorities - 
with the help of special committees. The private schools are 
founded and controlled by societies of public utility ; when fs^nts 
are received from the canton and the commune, these authorities 
have either the right of inspection or that of nominating a 
certain number of the members of the executive committee. 

Both the public and the private needlework schools rank as 
technical schools, and are assisted by grants from the Depart- 
ment of Industry and visited by the federal inspectress. 

The teachers are nearly all trained ; many of them study in 
two or three different towns and some even pass through a 
r^ular trade apprenticeship before entering the more important 
schools as teachers. 

Very few of these schools are free. Ordinary pupils pajr the 
fixed lees and provide their own materials. At first thev follow 
the school programme, but as soon as they are sufficiently skilful 
thOT choose their own work. 

The chief needlework schools which do not profess to rive a (6) ExAmplea 
business training are those at Lausanne, Neuch&tel and Basel ^ Schoob ;— 
These are all public schools. At Lausanne the school is free, Laosanne. 
and is chiefly attended by girls of about 16 who have 
passed through the primary school with the addition, in manv 
cases, of the optional nousekeepin^ course (see pp. 277-278 above). 

Pupils supplv their own materials, boc4i:s, etc., and work for 
themselves. The frill course lasts two years, but most girls leave 
at the end of the first year. Each pupu must choose on entering 
the school between the dressmaking and " lingerie " courses. At 
present the former seems to be the more popular, for the authori- 
ties have been obliged to start a secona and parallel class. 
Thirty-four pupils are admitted to each class. A noteworthy 
feature of the arrangement of this school is the second set of 
tables provided for cutting out. These are higher than the 
ordinary ones, so that standing to work need not also mean 
stooping for growing girls. 

In Neuchfttel also the full course lasts two years ; it includes Neuohitel. 
mending, hand and machine-sewn " lingerie," and embroidery. 
There is but little dressmaking attempted. Pupils are not 
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obliged to take the whole course ; there are short courses opea 
to them in each special branch. 

The school is seven yeiM^ old, and occupies iiye laige rooms 
in one of the public school buildings. Here, as is usual in 
French-Switzerland, the lingerie course b^ins with baby 
clothes. The work is most exquisite, especiauy in the hana- 
sewing and mending elaases. mendings indeed, becomes a work 
of art, and would be a revelation to piost English e^res. 
3^^^]^ The largest and oldest needlework school of this class . is at 

Basel, and it is one of the most interesting schools in history and 
organisation. It was founded in 1879 by the society of public 
utility, and was a private school carried on with public help till 
1894, when the canton Baselstadt took possession of the school, 
on condition that the teachers should be retained, and that the 
> years they had already devoted to the school should be reckoned 
for their pension as years of state service. All public teachers in 
Basel are pensioned when they retire from teaching, and during 
working years no teacher must teach for more th^ thirty-two 
hours a week. 

Thirty teachers are employed in the needlework school and 
they are all trained and certificated. The initial salary i& £80 a 
year, and it rises by a three-yearly increase to a maximum of 
£160. All the school courses are &^e and last six months. 
Pupils learning dressmaking or ''lingerie" must attend daily for 
eignt hours, but there are two half-holidays every week Iron- 
ing, embroidery and other courses occupy from two to twelve 
hours weekly. The school is always too mil and many of the 
classes are parallel courses. The school work is exhibited onee 
a year. In spite of the short courses it is as good as that clpne 
at any of the schools which give a business training. A pu|»l 
may, naturally, take several courses and thus gain a complete 
knowledge of the subject The bookrkeeping is particularly 
thorough apd practical. There are also, housekeeping courses 
connected with the school, but they are really di^tmet and be- 
long to the group of non-^ej^ident housekeeping schools. 

The finest examples of private needleworK schools cure a;t Bern 
and Zurich. Some of the chief public oi^es are those at Geneva, 
Fribouig, St GktUen and Aarau, out there are many moro of each 
class, cmefly in Grerman-Switzerland. In Qeneva and Zoxi^ 
Geneva. the instruction is not confined to needlework and the thanty re? 
lating to it The Geneva pupils have lessons in German and 
French, book-keeping, hygiene, the elements of civH law, draw- 
ing and gymnastics. Twenty-two hoMrs a week are devoted to 
the making of new garments and two hours are set apart for the 
renovation of old ones. The remaining ninet<een hours are 
divided between the various theoretical subjects. During their 
first two years in the '' ^cole professionnelle " the piijuls follow 
ageneral course (see page 277 : alternative housekeeping course 
(ueneva)) and pass through the lingerie and mending daases. In 
the third year they specialise ana enter either the commercial 
section, or one of tne apprenticeship sections, viz., dressmaking or 
children's clothes. 
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The Swiss school for Dressmaking and Lingerie in Ztlrich is a Ztirieh. 
much younger institution and the school premises are probably 
the finest of their kind to be seen in S¥dtzerland. The training- 
courses for sewing-teachers in primaiy schools are held here ; 
there are also various short ooiurses and. others on special sub- 
jects for members of the various trades represented. The school 
IS divided into two branches, dressmaking and lingerie. In the 
former the period of apprenticeship is three and a ha&to four years, 
in the latter it is one year less. At least six months of this time 
must be spent in the " atelier " or business department where the 
pupils work independently and receive a small salary. Natives 
of Switzerland are admitted free and may even receive 
a maintenance allowance in case of need. Foreigners are 
charged a premium of £6 ; any apprentice leaving without suffi- 
cient reason before completmg ner course must pay £4 for 
each year of instruction. French, German, book-keeping and 
drawing are the theoretical subjects taught, and in the highest 
dressmaking class lessons on form and colour are added. An 
ordinary class may number twenty pupils, a class of apprentices 
not more than fifteen. 

The work of the apprentices is either done to order or sold 
when finished. This plan makes it rather difficult to put each 
pupil through a systematic and progressive course, but the work 
IS carefully divided between the different classes. Most of the 
Swiss apprenticeship courses are arranged on the same plan. 
Yearly examinations and exhibitions of work are held and the 
successful pupils receive diplomas. 

The neealework school in Bern is a more modest undertaking Bern, 
but it resembles the ZtLrich school in general plan. It was 
founded by the Bernese " Women's Society of Public Utility," 
and it is assisted by the usual public gratits. All pupils pay 
some fees (46. to £1 12s.) but as usual there are free places for 
those who cannot afford to pay. A course lasts fourteen weeks ; 
three are held yearly botn for dressmaking and "lingerie.* 
The pupils come every day and work from 8 till 12 o'clock 
in the wmter and from 7 till 11 a.m. in the sunmier, and also 
on three afternoons a week from 2 till 5. The school is open 
till 6 p.nL to any who desire an extra hour's work. 

There are also half-day courses in embroidery and short 
courses in mending and ironing. Book-keeping and drawing 
are the additional subjects. The apprenticeship lasts one and a 
half or two years and closes with the national apprentices' 
examination. The apprentices work for themselves at first, but 
as soon as possible tney b^n to execute orders and, as an 
inducement to industry, they receive 20 per cent of the profit 
ol their work. They have only one free afternoon in the week, 
but there are ten weeks' holiday every year. The school is 
in an old house and is kept ^y with flowers. The girls of Bern 
rival the girls of NeUch&tel in accuracy and dwitiness of work. 

The school of St. Oallen combines the frinctions of a continua- St. Oallen. 
tion school, a training school for teachers and a special needle- 
work school; nectrly 600 pupils pass through it in the course, of 
a year. ' 
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Fribonrg. At Fribourg there is a dressmaking school where the appren- 

ticeship lasts two years. French, German, Drawing and 
Arithmetic are obligatory for apprentices. In a cutting-out class 
the number of pupils is limited to twelve. 

Aftrau. The cantonal scnool at Aarau is at present small, but it has 

excellent teachers. The apprenticeship only lasts a year and a 
half, and the pupils pay altogether nearly 30s. (36 fitmcs). The 
special courses are also short, lasting ten weeks, with a daily 
lesson of four hours. The fee for each course is £1 4s. with an 
additional charge of 5s. for the use of a machine. 

Verej. One very modest sewing-school deserves special mention, both 

for the brave struggle it makes against difficult conditions and 
for the exquisite work that is produced. This is the little *' Ecole 
professionnelle " at Yevey. The town is small, and many pupils 
come from the surroimding country, where they are fully occu- 

Eied in the vineyards, etc., during certain parts of the year. It 
as therefore been found impossible to have regular courses 
beginning on a fixed date. Pupils are received whenever they 
can come, and they stay from two months to two years. If they 
wish to work for themselves they bring their own materiab 
and pay 8s. (10 francs) a month. Others only pay 4& a month 
and work for the school. The work is nearly all done to order. 
The pupils who stay two years are those who wish to take 
a busmess course. 

The work and organisation devolving on the single-handed 
teacher is enormous ; every piece of worK has to be planned out 
with reference to the pupils who happen to be present, so that 
in the end each may pass tnrough a complete course, and yet the 
teacher cannot choose what work is to be done, but must arrange 
to make whatever is ordered fit the needs of her pupils. This plan 
seems to suit the ^rls, for they ure very independent and the 
finished work is of oeautiful quality. 

The attention given to sewmg in all grades of Swiss schools 
makes it seem natural that the country should be famous for 
needlework From the primary to the special needlework 
schools there is continuous training both in -technique and in 
drawinjBf and measurement. The s^ial schools attract every 
class of pupil and are everywhere widely used and appreciated. 
The work aone is often perfect as far as technique is concerned, 
and both in sewing and drafting the greatest neatness 
and accuracy are shown. The dressmaking varies a good deal 
The examples recently shown at the Trades Exhibition by the 
Basel School were excellent in cut and finish. The coloured 
embroidery is the only branch of work that leaves something to 
be desired. Execution is as usual perfect, but the artistic per- 
ception so necessary to such work is not sufficiently trained. A 
more careful selection of designs and lessons in orawing from 
nature seem to be needed. 

v.— Housekeeping Schools. 
1. — Resident Schools, 
{a) Origin. The resident housekeeping schools of Switzerland are all 
private foundations, and most of them owe their existence to 
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branches ofthe National Women's Society of Public Utility, or to 
kindred associations. Simple as these schools are in plan and 
management, they are a result of earnest study of various social 
problems of the aay — ^problems that are everywhere acute, even 
m Switzerland, where tne population is comparatively small and 
cases of grinding poverty are rare. The country owes a great 
debt of gratitude to these bands of public spirited women ; the 
housekeeping schools are only one branch of their work, the 
many-sidedness of which is shown in the variety of reasons 
whicn have led to the foundation of the schools. One of the oldest 
schoolsis a traininghome for servants at Vevey , which was founded 
in 1876 by a society whose original aim was rescue work The 
members early came to the conclusion that one of their first 
duties was to provide training and honest employment for young 
girls as soon as they leave the shelter of home ; within a few 
years they established this school, a home for women out of 
work, a registry and a sewing school, and imdertook in addition 
various kinds of social work, prison visiting, etc. 

One village society, founded in 1870, reminds one of the 
Charity Organisation Society, with its motto ; " The main point 
is, ana ever will be, to fight not the svmptoms of povertv but 
poverty itself, and while we cherish and raise the spuit of self- 
respect in the poor, we must endeavour to help as far as possible 
in such a way as shall make them later independent of our help." 
— (Paulsen.) This society early turned its attention to temper- 
ance reform. Convinced that it is useless to combat drink 
without reference to life as a whole, its members determined 
to do all in their power to raise the standard of home com- 
fort, and thus to oner a counter attraction to the public house. 
A temperance restaurant and a housekeeping school, most 
carefully arranged to meet the special needs of the village, are 
two of the results of this work. 

To improve the national health through more scientificallv 
arranged food, to raise the standard of home comfort through 
carefin training of the women in economical and sensible 
administration of means and time, to combat the increasing 
dearth of servants — to these and other eiforts do the schools owe 
their origin. 

The schools are generally very simply arranged, and are often {b) Organisa- 
carried on in ordinary houses that have been adapted for the ^^°- 
purpose. The bedroom and kitchen space sometimes leave much 
to be desired, but the teachers always insist on the necessity of 
sxmshine and fresh air in the dwelling. Occasionally one or two 
young servants are kept to attend to the passages, errands, etc., 
but in the majority oi schools the pupils must do all the work of 
the house. There are from six to twenty-eight pupils in a 
resident school The courses vaiy in length nrom three months to 
a year ; they generally last five or six months. The fees for board 
and tuition vary very much and may amount to anything 
between 4s. ana £2 15s. a month, but they are always lower 
than is usual in England. The committees always reserve the 
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{h) Orgftnisa- right of lowering the fees in case of need. The schools founded to 
tion— co»<rf. train servants and to attract young peasant girk are naturally 
the simplest and the cheapest ; the pupils have meat about three 
times a week, and the directress is sometimes only allowed about 
' 6d. per head a day for food. In such school^ rooms are often set 

apart for lady boarders, and other ladies (teachers, etc.) come 
daily to dinner. This plan helps the finances of the school and 
gives the pupils an opportunity of learning to wait and of 
cooking more varied food, and it is thus verjr helpful to any who 
are going into service. On the other hand, it is apt to increase 
the difficulties of the teacher. One of the first requirements in 
every school is that the pupils shall learn to work independently. 
When they have only to cook their own dinner it does not much 
matter if a little independence leads to a few mistakes ; they learn 
by experience. It is different when they are cooking for other 
people ; then the teacher must watch closely and must interfere 
if anything goes wrong, lest the dinner should be spoiled. As 
far as waiting, cleaning of rooms, etc., are concerned, the presence 
of these ladies seems hdpful. Their rooms are always comfortably 
arranged and the cost is very reasonable, so that the possibility 
of sucn a lodging is a boon to solitary and working women. 

Even in the most expensive schools we shoula consider the 
food simple, and every effort is made to instil a love of simplicity 
and thrift into the minds of all the pupils. At the same time, by 
observance of little festivals, such as birthdays, etc., opportunity 
is given to cook more luxurious food and to study thehttle graces 
and daintinesses that make a home pleasant. In one school the 
arrangement of cut flowers is included in the programme. The 
routine is always strict and, Xjo English eyes, rigorous. Breakfast, 
consisting of coffee, bread and perhaps cheese, is between 6.30 and 
7.30 a.m. Very often a good deal of the ordinary housework is 
done first. An hour's theory lesson follows breakfest, and the 
menu and recipes for the day are discussed and explained. 
Afterwards one group of pupils prepares dinner, while the 
others are busied with housework, sewing or washing and ironing. 
There are theoretical lessons on hygiene, nursing, etc., and sewing 
lessons in the afternoon, and some time is generally set apart for 
outdoor exercise. In many schools lessons are given which are 
not directly connected with domestic science ; singing is generally 
taught, French or German may be compulsory, and m some cases 
any who wish can learn English or instrumental music. The 
washing of clothes takes place every two, three, or four weeks 
according to Swiss custom. In schools where all the washing is 
ddhe on the premises the pupils must from the first help with 
everything; if, under these circumstances, washing only comes once 
a month it is an enormous work, and the ordinary routine of the 
school is altered for a week. In some schools all the house linen 
is done by the pupils, and they only wash such of their own clothes 
as are needftd for a progressive ironing coiurse. As the washing 
is nearly always done at home in an ordinary Swiss household it 
is a very important branch of domestic training. Pupils are 
probably not entirely ignorant of it when they come to the 
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schools, and so are ready to profit by the practical experience 
they gain. 

The theoretical domestic economy is very elementary. Some- 
times it is given in the form of lecture-lessons ; in many schools 
the pupils use simple text^books. These deal chiefly with the 
choice of a dwelling, the importance of light and air, the cleaning 
of various rooms, utensils, etc., clothing, service and the arrange- 
ment of meals. 

Sewing occupies a ffood deal of time; ordinary household 
mending is taught, ana the pupils cut out and make under- 
gamnents, aprons and blouses. 

Gardening is taught wherever possible, and many schools are 
able to grow suificient vegetables for their own use ; flowers 
seldom receive much attention. The gardens are generally in 
good order, and some have quite a professional aspect. In a few 
eases fowls and pigeons are also kept. The pupils always do 
the' household shopping under the guidance of a teacher, and 
they are also taught how to make an advantageous choice of 
mateiials for clothes, etc. 

Cooking is, of course, the most important subject in the 
programme. In order to ensure plenty of practice to each pupil 
there are seldom more than eight in the kitchen at the same 
time. Sometimes the pupils work in couples, and each couple 
cooks a complete dinner ; thus, if there are eight girls cooking 
for a household of twenty-eiffht, each couple cooks a dinner for 
seven' persona In other scmools each pupil is responsible for 
xme disn and helps with others, and the duties are distributed 
and rearranged daily. A specimen (>i such a plan is given iii 
Appendix F. — III. page 326; it is an example of the careful 
organisation of work which is common to all these schools. 
Sometimes the same group of pupils cooks every dav for a 
week; in this case they spend alternate weeks in the kitchen. 
In other schools the groups change their work daily, and each 
girl cooks on alternate days. 

The principals of the schools are not all trained teachers, (c) Teachers 
Many are practical women, whose tormer experience has rendered c° u^^^"*"^ 
them peciiliarly fit for the work. (Bern^* 

Nearly all the assistant teachers have attended a training Zurich), 
course, and those w'ho come from outside to give special lectures 
on health, etc., are generally either professional men or teachers. 

There are two housekeeping schools where training courses 
are held, one in Bern and the other in Zurich. Each school 
trains six teachers yearly. At the end of the course they are 
exj)|^ted to be capable of teaching anv domestic subject, but iii 
an important school a teacher generally specialises and teaches 
either washing, sewing, or cooking. 

The schools at Bern and Ztiiich are very similar. At both 
there are ordinary courses, as well as the training courses for 
teachers. The ordinary courses at Zurich are chiefly for girls 
from well-to-do families, and those at Bern are arranged more 
as a training for service. 
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In Bern there are several lady boarders. The school has a 
larffe vegetable garden. Twelve ordinary pupils are received 
and the course lasts six months. The teachers course was first 
held in 1897, and the account in the report for that vear de- 
scribes the training as still beii^ carried on.* After thanking 
the various city professors, who fireely gave their services to make 
the new project a success, it contmues: "The theoretical in- 
struction included ^weekly) — theory of teaching, two hours; 
chemistry and physics, two hours; law, one hour; theory of 
nourishment, one hour; hygiene and health, one hour (lessons 
given by a lady doctor); book-keeping, two hours; domestic 
economy, two hours ; Grerman and French, each two hours. 

" During the first term owr candidates did all the different 
kinds of practical work, just like the other pupils of the school; 
^ at the end of the term they imderwent a small examination. 
In the second term they be^n to teach ; each had alternately 
to conduct the school, week by week, as kitchen and house ' chei^' 
and also to conduct sewing-lessons as well as to teach domestic 
conomy, to talk over the menu and to do the accounts with the 
pupils. 

" They also in turn cook meals at a cost of 3d. per head, so 
that they may be able later to conduct cooking courses for 
workmen's fjEtmUies. In sewing we followed exactly our Cantonal 
plan for sewing teachers. (See Appendix C, page 308.) 

" Our school has this advantage over all other institutions of 
the kind, that the candidates can not only learn practically and 
theoretically all that they need for their future profession, but 
that they have opportunitv in the housekeeping school at once 
to use in teaching what tney have learnt and thus to cultivate 
their talent for teaching ; for it is by no means sufficient for a 
teacher to know her siibject, she must also imderstand how to 
impart it, and to achieve this is the chief aim of our teachers." 

A resident teacher's salary begins at about £40 a year. The 
weak point in the position of these teachers is that in some 
* schools no proper arrangement is made for holidays. The 
schools are by no means overstafied, and the principal's position 
is a very exacting one. In schools where there are two or three 
courses every year it sometimes happens that there is only an 
interval of eight to sixteen days between the courses. Part of this 
time is necessarily spent in winding up the affairs of one term, 
and preparing for the incoming pupils, so the teacher has small 
chance of change or rest. Sometimes she has a month's holiday 
each year, and another teacher takes h«r place. In case of 
serious illness or need of complete rest, a teacher may be allowed 
a term's absence. 
id) Examplfls ^^ ^neral plan the housekeeping schools are all similar, 
of Schools :— The different ways of carrying out and arranging the work 
can best be shown by describing a few of the leading and 
experienced schools 

* In 1903 the Bern school was moyed to new premises, where twelve students 
are received. The training coarse has been extended and lasts one and a half 
years. A weekly lesson in gardening has also been inoloded. 
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Among the schools for poorer pupils, that at Herzogenbuchsee, Herzogenr 
a prosperous Bernese village, is one of the most interesting. It buchsee. 
is neld in a beautiful and roomj old house, which is the property 
of the local Women's Association, and is combined with a 
temperance restaurant and a home for workmen. 

Tne monthly fee for board, lodging and tuition is eight 
shillings. Six pupils are trained together, and the course lasts 
six months. Three pupils are received and three leave every 
three months, thus there are never six entirely inexperienced 
girls in the school. In order to connect the teaching as much 
as jpossible with ordinary life all lessons are given m dialect. 
This is unusual in a German-Swiss School; the general plan in 
domestic science classes is to give the lesson in German and to 
speak dialect in the kitchen during practical work. 

Domestic book-keeping is everywhere an important subject, 
but in this school it is treated in its widest sense and is not 
confined to kitchen accounts. The whole weekly income of an 
ordinary village family is considered ; the menus are arranged 
for a week and not for a single day, in order that the pupils 
may learn to distribute the food as advantageously as possiole, 
and they are most carefully shown how the money should be 
divided, and what proportions must be reckoned for rent, 
clothing, food, etc. The ladies of the committee are anxious to • 
introduce porridge to the country folk, as a desirable addition to 
their limited choice of nourishing food. 

A ^eat many short courses in special subjects (cooking, 
mendmg, etc.) are also held, and the two sets of pupils take 
some of the lessons together. 

In fitting up the scnool the committee has been guided by 
the desire ratner to introduce pupils to new economical and 
labour-saving methods and appliances, than to imitate the 
arrangements of their homes. The village is lighted by 
electncity, which is used throughout the school, even for heating 
the irons. The classes are small in summer, and at no time 
may exceed fourteen in number. The short courses last three 
weeks, the lessons being given daily from 1 to 5 p.m. 

There are three teachers and the committee do not demand 
that applicants for vacant posts shall be certificated. 

The pupils seem to respond to the intelligent organisation 
of the school. Though most of them come from the humblest 
homes, they are bright and alert, ready to adapt themselves, and 
thoroughly interested, both in the simple hygiene and theory 
lessons and in the practical work. 

Vevey, Fribourg, and Winterthur are towns where there are 
schools for training servants and for peasant girls. 

In all these schools ladies are received as boarders. At Vevey Vcrej. 
there are generally eight or nine girls in the school, which has 
been at work more than fifteen years. There is no regular course. 
Pupils can enter on the first and the fifteenth of each month, 
ana the monthly fee is about £1. Many are taken at reduced 
fees, or are sent by friends who pay for them. The curriculum 
is very simple ; the aim of the founders is " to exercise a refining 
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influence on the girls and to develop an upright Christian 
character " in them, while training them to earn their living. 

Fribcmrg. The school at Fribourg is comparatively new, having only 

been opened in 1900. There is room for twelve pupils and the 
course lasts six months. A small restaurant is attached to the 
school, and the advanced pupils have extra lessons in cooking 
at the town kitchen which has already been mentioned 

Wiuierthnr. At Winterthur, in addition to serving boarders and extra 
dinner guests, dinners are sent out ; thus tne pupils have plenty 
of opportxmity to adapt their work to the needs of others, out at 
the same time the principal has a great deal of extra work and 
responsibility. The school is in a new house, which has been 
built for the purpose, so there is plenty of apace, and the duties 
are so divided as to give each pupil as much practical work as 
possible. There are two kitchens^ in the tirst the pupils' 
dinner is cooked ; the second is for the boarders, etc. There are 
sixteen girls in the school, of whom four cook in each kitchea 
The remaining eight attend to the rooms, and then help in the 
kitchen with wa3iing and cleaning. The girls change their 
duties once a week. The prospectus and reflations of this 
school are a good example of schools of this class, and are 
given below (See Appendix F). 

Canton Bern is particularly rich in good housekeeping schools. 
Besides those at Bern and Herzogenbuchsee, there are rather 
more expensive ones at St. Imier and Worb. 

8t. Imicr. St. Imier is a little French-Swiss watch-making village high 

up among the pine woods of the Jura. The pupils, of whom there 
are twenty-eight, come mostly from the German part of the 
canton, and they are sent to St. Imier as much to learn French 
as to learn to cook. They are quite young, being seldom more 
than sixteen years of age. 

The course includes French language and literature, and 
English and music if desired. The school is in many ways like 
an ordinary boarding school, and the discipline is very strict. 
The girls take daily walks, but are never allowed to go out alona 
Thev do all the work except the odd errands, the heaviest garden 
work, and the general wasning. The course lasts a whole year, 
and costs altogether £32 — a large sum for such an institution in 
Switzerland. 

Worb. At Worb, a little village not far from Bern, the girls are rather 

older, and the rules are less rigid. The school is in an old house 
standing in a large and shady garden, and it seems to be half 
buried in flowers. All the garden work is done by the pupils, 
under the principal's direction, and this includes the growing of 
all the vegetables needed for the house and the care of a numoer 
of fowls. So beautiful are the grounds that the place looks at 
first sight more like a gardenmg than a housekeeping school 
However, a tour of the house soon dispels such an idea. 

There are twenty-four pupils, and they pay about two guineas 
a month. Three courses are held yearly, tne summer one lasting 
five months, and the two others three months each. 

In this school the pupils are divided into four groups. Directly 
after breakfast, group 1 does the bedrooms, group* x the sitting 
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rooms, group 3 is busy in the kitchen, while group 4 does 
the shopping, This work is finished at 7.30 a.m., when all come 
together for the theory lesson. At 8.30 one group begins to 
prepare dinner and the rest sew. They learn, of course, to prepare 
the various soups, vegetables and meat dishes that are the usual 
fare in Switzerland, and in addition they make the finest sorts ot 
pastry and cake. The pupils are generally fairly skilful needle- 
women before they come to the school, so a strict programme in 
this subject is not necessary. They make and mend for them- 
selves, and can choose their work, subject to the approval of the 
teacher. 

Dinner is at 11.30, and in the afternoon there are three hours 
of lessons — chemistry, arithmetic, hygiene, sinring, etc. These 
lessons are given by the village clergyman, aoctor and head 
schoolmaster. Washing and ironing fill alternate Monday after- 
noons ; the evenings are free. 

The principal teaches cooking, theory and gardening; her 
assistant, who was trained at the Bern needlework school, has 
charge of the sewing, washing and ironing. The school is very 
homelike, and the principal seems to be particularly successful in 
making her pupils work mdependently and think for themselves. 

The schools mentioned above may be taken as fair examples of 
the Swiss resident housekeeping schools. There are many others,* 
but their arrangements are practically the same, and the chief 
differences lie in the different individualities of the teachers. 
No account of these resident schools is complete, however, with- 
out some mention of two out of the small group of schools which 
are entirely private, i.e. which receive no grants from public funds. 

The first of these is St. Carl, a Roman Catholic scnool belong- Monanffen 
ing to the Sisters of the Holy Cross, which is beautifully situated and St. Cu-1. 
on the Lake of Zug in a fine old house. It is an off-shoot from 
the great cloister school at Menzingen, a village among the hills 
of Canton Zug, about eight miles from St. Carl. There are alto- 
gether 300 pupils in tne various divisions at Menzingen, and 
special attention has for many years been given to domestic 
science. All pupils must attend to their own cubicles, and girls 
can learn cooking, washing and ironing if their parents wish. In 
addition, there are special housekeeping courses for pupils of 14 or 
16 who do not wish to enter the " High School " classes or the train- 
ing school for teachers. These pupils learn to do practical house- 
work in the morning, when four or five of them help in the kitchen ; 
and in the afternoon they have ordinary lessons. When it 
became difficult to do Justice to aU the domestic science pupils, 
St. Carl was started for older girls who wish to take a fiill 
housekeeping course. This school is conducted by six of the 
Menzingen Sisters, and serves as a holiday home in summer for 
the foreign pupils in the big school. The course lasts three 
months ; the fee is £8, and there is an extra charge for those who 
prefer a bedroom with three or four others to the dormitory. 

* A list of schools and clasises in receipt of Federal grants appears in the 
Jakrhuch des Unterrichisieesens in der SehtodZt iBsued annually, which may he 
seen at the Board of Education Library. ^Ed. 
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Kalligen. 



Baiiel. 



Neuoh&teU 



Cooking 
Courses. 



The number of pupils varies from 18 to 30. The special feature 
of the school work is individuality ; a separate time-table is made 
out for each pupil to meet her special needs. Both here and at 
Menzingen the visitor is at once struck by the gentleness and 
motherty care sho^vn by the Sisters to their pupils. The pros- 
pectus is given in Appendix F, II. (page 324). 

Another well-known private school is at the old castle of 
Ralligen, ideally situated on the Lake of Thun. There are 
sixteen pupils in a course, and in summer there are two 
parallel but practically independent schools, under the super- 
vision of one principal. Tne rooms are large and aiiy, and 
the pupils speua a great deal of time in the open air. Foreign 
pupus are welcomed in this school, as the directors hope 
that a mixture of nationalities will help to cultivate a broad- 
minded and friendly spirit among; the pupils. Ihere are two 
young servants to clean the corridors, carry the wood, and do 
other rough work. 

The pupils are divided into two groups ; eight work in the 
kitchen, and eight are occupied with cleaning and sewing. Two 
*' housekeepers " are appointed weekly in each of the two schools, 
and they have numerous special duties, such as arranging the 
work lists and places at table, keeping kitchen accounts, answer- 
ing the door and receiving visitors, etc. Extracts from the 
prospectus, etc., are given in Appendix F, III. (page 324, it). 

2. — Non'Re»ident Schools and Classes. 

In addition to the resident housekeeping schools, there are a 
few town housekeepii^ schools, where tne pupils come at 8 a.m. 
and stay till 6 p.m. The uiost complete oi tnese schools are at 
Basel and Neucn&tel.* The course at Basel is one branch of the 
great needlework school, and was instituted thirteen years ago. 
There can naturally be very little housework in a school of this 
kind, and the time is chiefly devoted to cooking, needlework, and 
the usual theoretical lessons. The pupils are charged 16s. a 
month to cover the cost of the daily dinner and afternoon coffee 
In the kitchen they work singly. There are two parallel courses, 
each lasting six months. 

At Neuch&tel the course only lasts three months, but, as not 
more than six or eight pupils are usually admitted, each one 
receives a great deal of moividual attention. The programme 
and time-table for this school are given in Appendix F, IV. 
(page 327, ffi). - 

There are also a great many cooking courses, both public and 
private, varjdne in length, where the pupils attend daily from 8 a.m. 
till 2 p.m. Many of these courses are free, a small payment 
being made for dinner. The instruction is very Uke tnat in 
an ordinary housekeeping school, but the fare is generally 
rather better. The number of pupils naturally depend on the 
size and arrangement of the kitchen, as all must be occupied 
simultaneously with cooking. The pupils do their own shopping 
on market days. A simple theory lesson, including accounts and 
a little hygiene, is given every morning ; and then dinner is pre- 
* In 1903 a similar school was opened in Lucerne. 
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pared. The pupils leave as soon as the kitchen is cleaned and 
tidied. In these courses high-class cookery is taught, and the 
lessons are generally veir popular. 

A specimen division of work is given below (see Appendix F, V., 
page 329). It is used in a class composed of eighteen pupils 
working imder one teacher ; her kitchen is fitted with six stoves, 
and a complete dinner is cooked at each by three pupils. 

The most striking points in the teaching ot domestic science Conclusion, 
in Switzerland are the accessibility of the classes and the popu- 
larity of the subject. Its scientific side is almost too simply 
treated in the more advanced schools; in some places the 
arrangements bear the mark of haste; but every school is 
individual, and carefully adapted to the needs of its own locality. ' 

As Dr. Huber says : "This branch of education. attracts the 
increasing attention of both the communal and the cantonal 
authorities. The active emulation that shows itself between all 
parts of the country is seen not only in the schemes of work and 
other details of school organisation, but also in the arrange- 
ments that are being made for the better training of the 
teachers."* 

The citizens have come to the conclusion that some domestic 
training is essential to all women. Private societies have founded 
schools and detached classes to meet the needs of every class of 

Eupils. The fees are very low, and it is not difficult to obtain 
elp from the central and local governments. Thus, over a large 
part of Switzerland a thorough domestic training is in reach of 
every woman, and this fortunate region is constantly increasing 
in area as the value of the work becomes more apparent. The 
people have responded heartily, and it is a cheering sight to see 
the well-filled classes. One seldom hears of an empty place in a 
school, and in many cases pupils are entered some weeks before 
the course begins. Of course, there are districts where ignorant 
opposition is experienced, but this seems to be a rare occurrence. 
Tno teaching may seem old-fashioned in some respects, but it 
is evidently well suited to the country and the customs of the 
people. Tnanks to public-spirited directors and a responsive 
anograteful population, there is every promise that the teaching 
of the domestic sciences will expand and increase to meet afl 
demands that may in future be made. 
1902. M. C^ciLE Matheson. 

In order' to bring the above report up to date, a few additions 
have been entered, in the form of footnotes, in the preceding pages. 

1904. M.C.M. 

Ifote, — In connection with the foregoing Report, the following article by 
Madame Jean Bninhes (Fribourff) may be reaa with interest : — " Le 
d^veloppement et Torganiaation de I'enseignement manager en Sniase et 
particmi^rement dans le Canton de Friboura;.'' This article was published 
in the "Mus^e Social. VI. ann^, No. 11,^ November, 1901 (Paris), and 
may be consulted at the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's House, 
Cannon Row, S.W.— Ed. 

* Jahrbuch des Unterrichtswesens in der Schweiz, 1900, p. 146. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Extracts from the Federal Resolutions concerniko 
Technical and Industrial Education and the Domestic 
AND Technical Education of Women. (Nov. 17th, 1900.) 

1. Conditions of Application for Federal Grants. 

Art. L. Applications for federal grants towards the expense of maintain- 
ing institutions whose aim is technical and industrial training, including 
the domestic and technical education of women, must be made everv year 
before August 15th to the Swiss Department of Industry, througn the 
cantonal governments, by whom they must previously be verified and 
approved. In the case of an inter-cantonal institution, it is sufficient if 
the application is presented and approved by the government of one of the 
cantons concerned. 

Art. 2. A first application must contain : — 

(a) Concerning organisation and management : — 

L The exact name of the institution ; description of the building, 
owner, time of opening. 

2. Description of aim, premises, organisation of managing council, 

teaching apparatus,, etc. Information concerning the teaching 
and managing staff and their payment ; and 
In the case of schools: information concerning the yearly 
amount of instruction and its distribution ; syllabus and time- 
table ; attendance in the separate departments or classes, total 
attendance ; conditions of entrance ; 
In the case of museums : conditions of use ; visiting time. 

(h) Concerning the financial conditions : — 

A full statement of accounts for the last year's work, if the insti- 
tution is in a position to make such a statement ; the budget 
of the year for which a erant is desired. These documents 
must state accurately on tne prescribed forms : — 

1. The pecuniary and other donations of the canton, the communes, 

corporations and private individuals. 

2. The capital belonging to the institution and the interest thereof. 

3. The sum derived from entrance and school fees and fines, from 

purchase of material, and the profit on work and other 



4. The amount of the federal grant and its proposed application. 

In addition, the application must be accompanied by any documents 
that have been published concerning the institution, such as laws, 
decrees, resolutions, regulations, syllabus, annual report, 
catalogue, etc. 

Art 3. Applications from institutions which have already been sub- 
sidised by the Federation must include :— - 

(a) A report of the progress, results, and attendance of the last 

year or course ; printed reports suffice for such institutions as are 
able to send them. 

(b) The statement of accounts as described in Art 2 b. 

Art 4. The accounts (according to Art 2 b) of institutions receiving 
federal grants must be delivered to the Department of Industry as soon as 
possible after the close of the year or course concerned, and at tne latest oil 
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January 31st ; the cantonal governments must dulv audit the accounts 
before presenting them. Bills, receipts, etc, must onrjr be sent rf specially 
demanded. Institutions which carry on business need only send a balance 
sheet. An inventory of all appliances obtained through the federal grant 
must accompany the accounts. The government of the canton concerned 
is responsible for the accuracy of the accounts and inventory. 

Art 5. Applications for federal grants towards the expenses of special 
courses, " penpatetic courses," and priae competitions m technical and 
industrial training, including the domestic and technical training of women, 
must give exact uoformation concerning the founders, aun, organisation, 
syllabus and date of foundation ; also detailed accounts. When the 
undertaking concerned has been brought to a successful close, a report on 
progress and result, accompanied by the accounts and a statement of the 
application erf the federal grant, must be sent through the cantonal govern- 
ment, whi^ is responsible for the accuracy of the accounts. 

II. Amount and Application of Federal Grants. 

Art 6. The federal grant may equal in amount one half of the total sum 
received from the canton, communes, corporations and private individuals. 
Interest derived from invested oapitcd may be reckoned with the aforesaid. 
No decrease of former donations from canton, communes, corporations 
and private individuals must follow the receipt of a federal grant. . 

Art. 7. The federal grant may not be employed : — 

(a) For general management, rent and repairs, lighting, heating, office 
expenses. 

(5) For the purchase and repair of furniture, for pupils' materials, 

raw materials, and such utensils as need frequent replacing. 

(e) To increase the working capital. 

Art. 8. Institutions, courses, etc., in receipt of federal grants must make 
the advantaoes they offer as general and easy of access as possible. In the 
matter of school and entrance fees, it is not, as a rule, allowable to favour 
natives of the locality or canton more than other natives of Switaserland. 

Museums must be open free at suitable times to teachers, pupils, manu- 
facturers and their workmen ; as much facility as ix>ssible must be ffiven 
for lending out, under proper guarantee, and for making other use of the 
materials available advantageous to students (practical research work, 
travelling exhibitions, etc.). 

The cantonal governments must undertake to use and preserve for 
public use all purchase^ made with the help of federal grants, should the 
institutions which they originally served cease to exist. 

III. Scholarships. 

Art 9. Applications for scholarships from those who wish to be trained, 
either at home or abroad, as teachers for institutions aided by the Federa- 
tion must be presented to the Swiss Department of Industry through the 
cantonal governments, and with their approval 

Applications must be accompanied by : — 

(a) School certificates, and other proofs that the applicant has ac(]^uired 
such knowledge and practical training, and possesses such abilities 
and qualifications as shall justify the grant of a scholarship. . 

(6) An official statement of thie financial circumstances of the candidate 

and of his or her parentage. 

(c) A declaration that the candidate is already assured of a scholarship 
from other sources (canton, commune, corporation, endowments, 
etc.). 
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(d) ThA syllabus of the proposed institution if the candidate means to 
attend a foreign educational establishment. 

(e) A written declaration from the candidate that he will fulfil the 

conditions laid down in Art. 11. 

Art. 10. A federal scholarship is only granted if the candidate also 
receives assistance from other sources. 

The federal scholarship may equal the amount received from other 
sources. 

The department reserves to itself the right to send the candidate, if 
needful, to special institutions suitable to his work. 

Art. 11. The recipient of a federal scholarship binds himself : — 

(a) To send the cantonal government annually, for the information of 
the Industrial Department, a report on the course of his studies, 
if possible with th^ addition of certificates. 

{6) At the close of the time of studv, to take a position as teacher, at 
the usual salary, at one of the institutions sanctioned by the 
Federation, if opiwrtunity offers. 

In case of non-fulfilment of these conditions the recipient may be called 
upon to refund the grant received from the Federation. 

The federal scholarship will only be continued if satisfactory reports 
of the recipient are received. 

Art 12. Applications for scholarships, in order to attend courses or make 
research journeys, from teachers already working at institutions receiving 
federal ^uts, are to be treated according to Art 9, §1. c. and Art 10, §1, 2. 
The recipient undertakes to furnish a report of the course or journey. 



IV. Payment. 

Art 13. The Swiss Department of Industry is empowered, under certain 
reservations, to make grants within the limits of the budget on receipt of 
applications (as described) and to decide on the amount to be granted in 
each case. 

Art 14. Federal grants are paid through the cantonal governments, as 
soon as the department has decided thereon. Institutions whose course is 
regular and perpetual may, .on application, receive the federal grant in two 
instalments, the first amounting to about half the total grant, before 
inspection— at the earliest sometime in January — the second, as a rule, only 
after receipt of the expert's report The first payment is not binding on 
the subsequent decisions of the department. 

Should the accounts of an institution show that the federal grant has 
overstepped the maximum laid down in Art 6, §1, a corresponding deduc- 
tion win be made from the next grant. Scholarships will be paid as soon 
as the consent of the department has been gained. 



V. Inspectiox. 

Art. 15. The Swiss Department of Industry is entitled to inspect the 
work of institutions or other undertakings receiving federal aid, to inquire 
into the application of the federal grants, and to be represented at examin- 
tions. For the last-mentioned purpose the inspecting experts must be 
punctually informed of the dates of such examinations. 

The department may emplov experts to decide upon applications for 
scholarships, and to supervise the recipients. 

The department will iasue instructions to the experts, concerning their 
duties ana fees. 
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Instructions to Expksts, 8 12. 

The Experts receive 20 francs (16«.) per day of inspection or work 
relating thereto, also a travelling allowance of 20 centimes per kilometer 
(about 3d. per mile). 

Where joom^s of inquiry in foreign countries are undertaken at the 
request of the Department of Industry, an allowance is made of 36 fiancs 
(£l 8«.) per travelling day and 20 francs 064.) per work day (drawing up 
of report^ etc), and the amount actually expended on travelling and 
transport of luggage is refunded. 
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Exiiert's report concerning organisation, time-table, results of the instnic- 
tion, progress of the institution : — 

Suggestions of the Expert as to the amount and application of the federal 
grant : — 

Date : Signature. 

Further observations : — 



APPENDIX B. 
Two Specimen Programmes for Sewing Schools (NeuchAtkl 

AND SoLOTHURN). 

I.--PEOGRAMMK OF Needlework in the Infant and Primary Schools 
OF THE Canton of Neuchatel. (February 4, 1899,) 

In each class the pupils shall all be engaged on the sam£ wqrk. 

Any occupation foreign to the lesson is strictly forbidden to the teacher. 
The preparatory exercises made on coarse linen in the infant school are to 
be repeated in the primary school on fine white calico.. 

The theory taught shall be applied to practical and useful objects. 

There shall always be simultaneous or class teaching. 

As all the work in the programme is connected and developed progres- 
sively, the pupils can and ought to prepare their work themselves, doUi in 
sewing and knitting, according to the directions of the teacher. The at- 
tention of the pupils shall be called both to the proportions of the objects, 
and to the necessity of employing materials suitable to the fineness or stren^^h 
of the cloth. In the infant school the several exercises in the lower division 
must have as object the training of the hand and eye. It is in the middle 
division that the exercises designed to serve as foundation to the prepara- 
tory sewing exercises begin ; thus the threading of beads leads to the thread- 
ing of needles, the first exercises of embroidery on paper are a preparation 
for the different stitches, and those of weaving paper tnats by means of 
large strips of paper, lead to Swiss darning.* 

• Darning according to th« web of the material. 
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In the upper division, the different stitches employed later in the making 
of hand-sewn objects shall be studied on coarse material ; the exercises of 
weaving with paper in narrow bands should, by their gradation, put the 
child in a position to execute spontaneousljr the first steps in the mending 
of cloth. The paper-cutting done in this division serves as foundation to 
cutting out. In a word, these different exercises, while preserving an 
entirely infantine character, should furnish a solid preparation for all kinds 
of sewing. 

Programme for Infant Schools. 

Lower Division (age four to Jive years). 

First Year,— Numerous exercises with the object of developing manual 
dexterity and accuracy of vision. 

Middle Division {age Jive to six years). 

Second Year.— Preliminary exercises; threading of beads. (Intro- 
duction to threading of needles.) 

Threading of a wool-needle. 

Pricking of checked paper and embroidery on paper. (Introduction to 
sewing.) 

Exercises of weaving with paper cut into large strips. (Introduction to 
the mending of cloth.) 

Use of scissors for cutting paper previously folded. (Introduction to 
cutting out in cloth.) 

Upper Division {age six to seven years). 

Third Year. — Preparatory exercises in cutting out canvas or coarse 
cloth: overcasting; hemming; cross-stitch; herring-bone; back-stitch; 
Swiss darning. 

Further exercises with narrower strips (of paper), easy desi^s. (Intro- 
duction to the mending of damask.) Further exercises in cutting out 

Preparatory knitting exercises. 

Programme for Primary Schools. 

Lower Division, 

First Year.— Theory of Knittina .'—Preliminary exercises in plain and 
purl stitch, using coarse colourea cotton and short needles ; practical 
applications. Strip in cotton, forward and back, with increase and 
decrease, seam-stitch and small heel as preparation for stockings; a 
stocking leg. 

Seunng .'—AJse of the thimble and ordinary needle. — Hemming, over- 
casting. Back-stitching on canvas. 

Stoiss darning: — Exercise on canvas with an ordinary needle. — ^A 
hemmed article. 

Second Yea.T.—Knitting .—Second heel-exercise.— A pair of stockings. 

Sewing ;— Running, hemming, overcasting on cloth. Introductory 
marking exercises : cross-stitch. 

Sioiss darning .—Continuation of preceding exercises. A cloth object 
(pocket, etc.). 

Middle Division, 

First Ye&T.— Knitting :— Theory of the entire stocking. A pair of 
stockings. 

Sewing .—Various stitches. Mending of stockings : thin places on the 
right side. A cloth object : anron. 

Second Year.— Knitting .—Mending of stockings. 

Sewing: — Recapitulation of different stitches. Sewing on the cross. 
Placing of oversewn patches with comers. Alphabet in cross-stitch on 
canvas. 

^arvnentf .—Cutting out and making a chemise. First theoretical 
principles of taking measurements, with their applications. 
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Upper Diviiion. 

First Year. — Knittinq :— Be-footing stockings. Optional exercises in 
crochet. Stockinf^-menaing. 

Seining : — Application of the different stitches to the making of finished 
oljjects. Making a cuff. Simple darning on canvas. Overcast patches 
with four comers. 

Garments •*— Cutting out and making a pair of drawers. 

Second Year. — Knitting: — Re-heeling stockings. Stocking-mending. 
Optional crochet work. 

Sewing : — All kinds of mending. Ck>mplete wristband with back-stitch, 
button holes and loops ; four-cornered patches ; simple mending on clotL 

Garments: — Taking of measurements. Cutting-out and making a 
chemise. Optional exerdses in ornamental stitches on canvas. 

II.— Progbamme for the Sewikg-Schools of the Canton of 

SOLOTHURN. 

First Sewing-School Year — (Second Primary-School Year). 

(a) Knitting : To be learnt on a practice-strip, 24 stitches to be cast on. 
The plain stitch shall be practised till the pupils have attained to some 
ease in knitting, for which at least 20 rows without mistakes are neoessaij. 
Similarly with purl stitch. Then foUows ribbed knitting with two plain 
and two purl stitches ; similarly 20 rows. Afterwards a complete neel. 
Only on completion of this practice-piece follows the : 

(6) Stocking-knitting : One pair ot stockings with 84 stitches cast on 

Sthe casting-on shall oe done b^ pupils of the third school yearX with 
Liscussion of the parts of a stocking and their proportions, with the aid of 
the drawn stocking-pattern and tne knitting frame. Discussion of the 
properties of the material used for knitting. Material for practice-strip 
ana stockings : unbleached cotton yam, 12-ply, and four suitable needles. 
An extra strand to be used for heel and toe. 

Second Sewing-School Year— (Third Primary-School YearX 

(cCi Knittinjj: Casting-on stockinffs. Lessons on the proportions of 
stockings as in the first year. Calculation of the different parts. 

(6) Footing stockings : Instruction in sewing is not to oegin until the 
majority of tne pupils have finished a stocking. Afterwards knitting is to 
be continued two hours weekly, and as extra work. 

(c) Sewing ' Backstitch and seaming on a piece of cloth. (The remnants 
from the cutting-out classes to be used for this.) Hemming pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Lessons on the use of material and implements. 

Third Sewing-School Year— (Fourth Primary-School Year). 

Summer. 

{a) Knitting : Re-footing and re-heeling stockin^js as extra work. 

(b) Sewing : Beginning of the sewing practice strips, which are continued 
in the two following years. ^ 

Material : 30 cm. (llj ins.) of bleached, coarse, soft cotton, red 

marking cotton and white cotton. 
Eunning, quilting and backstitch (with red cotton) ; two narrow seams, 

and two tucks. 
Lessons on the origin, meaning, and uses of sewing^ also on the quality 

of cloth and sewing materials. The texture will be demonstrated 

on the sewing-frame, also the different stitches. 

Winter. 

(a) Oontinuation of stocking making and mending as extra work. 
(0) A girPs gored chemise, with a completed chemise as pattern. 
Material : 1*80 in (2 yds.) medium calico, 84 cm. (32^ ins.) in width. 
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Fourth Sewing-School Year— (Fifth Primary-School Year). 

Summer. 

(a) Knitting : A pattern strip, 40 stitches wide, with five pique and five 
open-work patterns. 

Material : English yam and two suitable knitting-needles. 

{b) Stocking-mending: Simple holes, and the covering of thin places 
with the iMittem stitch. 

{c) Sewing : Continuation of sample-i)iece ; putting on a sleeve band ; 
placing of a band with ornamental stitching ; sewing on loops and buttons. 

Winter. 

(a) Knitting : A pair of new stockings as extra work. 
{h) Sewing: A simple chemise. 

(c) Linen Marking on a canvas sampler, on which two or three alphabets 
are to be worked in cross-stitch ; also simple numbers, the pupil's mitiids, 
and the date of the year. 

Demonstration on the caovas-net of the sewing-frame. 

Fifth Sewing-School Year— (Sixth Primary-School Year). 

Summer. 
{a) Knitting : A pair of socks as extra work. 

(b) Sewing : Thorough learning of button-holes, loops and e}elet holes on 
a piece of material. Afterwards at least five button-holes, and some loops 
and eyelet-holes are to be worked on the sample-piece. 

(c) Mending : Two square patches to be made in the sample- piece. 

Winter. 

(a) Sewing: Further back-stitching, and some ornamental stitches on 
the sample-piece. A plain chemise with short gores. 

Material : Bleached, medium calico, 2.15 m. (2 yds. 12in.) long, and 
84 cm. (32^ ins.) wide. 

(b) Stocking-mending : Two pairs of stockings to be fetched and darned. 

(c) Linen-marking : Mark the sample-piece and a finished shirt in cross- 
stitch. 

Sixth Sewing-School Year— (Seventh Primary-School Year). 

Summer. 

(a) Stockina-mending : Various kinds of patching. Darning of simple 
holes, and holes in seams requiring decrease. 

Demonstration on a mended stocking- web on the knitting frame. 

(6) Mending : Square, rectangular and triangular patches on a coloured 
sample-piece. 

Explanation of the use and application of different kinds of mending. 

The different shapes of patches, showing the fitting at the comers, to be 
drawn on the blackboard. 

Winter. 

(a) Cutting out •' The chemises for the fourth sewing-school year. 

(b) Sewing : A boy's shirt. (Cutting out the same with the help of the 
teacher^ 

(c) Mending of mateinal : At least two practical pieces of mending, if 
possible, one to be white and one coloured. 

(d) Marking of the boy's shirt 

(e) Cutting out in paper : Chemise, with all its parts in reduced pro- 
portions. 

The patterns to be drawn on the blackboard, and in an exercise-book 
with checked paper. 

(/) Domestic economy : Care and cleaning of th^ dwelling— bedroom, 
sitting-room, kitchen, store-room, linen -closet, loft, cellar, etc. 

Knowledge of the different kinds of yam, calico and linen. 
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Sevenih Sewing-School Year, 

Summer. 

{a\ Stocking mendings Practice in mending. The mending of ribbed 
stockings. 

S Mending of materials according to woven pattern. 
Cutting out •' Directions for measuring, drafting and cutting-out a 
man's shirt Front, shoulder piece, and sleeves in full size in paper. 

(cQ Sewing : One pair of drawers, one dressing-jacket, one petticoat, or 
one bed-cover. Each pupU to cut out her own work under the teadier's 
supervision. 

Winter. 

(a) CiUting-out and making a man's shirt 

(4) Mending : Two or three i)ractical ei^ercises as in year VI. 

(c) Marking •' The man's shirt in cross-stitdi ; other articles, such as 
handkercl^iefs^ napkins, towels^ etc, in various stitches. 

(d) DoniesHc economy .* Care and pceservation of washing i^rments and of 



Materials and Implements. 

(a) Each pupil receives from the school :— 
1st year : unbleached cotton yam and knitting needles. 
2nd year : Material for a i»ir of stockings, as m the first year. Sew- 
ing material: white cotton, needles (half-length) and pins. 

Similarly in aU the following classes. 
3rd year : Bleached, coarse, white calico for the sample wwk ; red 

cotton ; bleached medium calico (84 cm., i^. 32^ ins. wide) 

for the chemise. 
4th year : English yam for the pattern-strip and damins^. Tapes and 

buttons for the sewing sample, canvas, wool, and darning 

needles. 
5th year : Knitting material for the socks as in the first jear ; red 

cotton, etc, for the embroidery and marking ; darnmg cotton 

as in the fourth year ; material for the shirt as in the third 

year. 
6th year : Tick for the mending-pattem ; darning-cotton as in the 

fourth year ; paper for cutting out. 
7th year : Darning cotton ; pBtpjer for cutting out. 
(6) Each pupil must provide : Thimble, scissors, daraing-ball and sewing- 
cushion, also tne necessary material for the garments. 

Teaching-Materials. 

(a) Obligatory : 1. A diagram of a stocking : 2. Sewing frame, with the 
necessary cloth and knitted webs ; 3. A large Dlackboard ruled in squares 
(4 cm., i.e„ li ins. to a side) ; 4. Large examples of different alphabets and 
figures. 

(b) Desirable : 1, Collection of stuffs ; 2, Check drawing-book (i in. side) ; 
and, 3, The Continuation PupU*-- the two latter for the use of the two 
upper classes. 

APPENDIX C. 

Bernese Law, Regulations and Pbooramme for the 
Girls* Sewing Schools. 

I. 

The Law concerning Girls* Sewing Schools (27th October, 1878) 
OF the Great Council of the Canton of Bern, determines :— 

A.— General Conditions. 

1 1. The instruction in sewing is obligatory for jMrioiary school girls. It 
includes knitting, sewing, mending and the making of simple garments. 
Neatness and cleanmies^ mu^t be strictly insisted upon. 

* A Scbool Magasine. 
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At the beginning of each term the Primary School Commission may, in 
ezcdptional cases and on the recommendation of the teachers ana the 
Ladies' 0(»nmitteei, excuse pupils from further attendance. Such pupils 
must be in the third school division, and must pass an examination showing 
Chat they have reached a satisfactory standard. 

§2. The girls of a primary school class form also a special class in the 
sewing-school, and the instruction must be properly shaded as in other 
subjects. 

If the number of pupils in a sewing school exceeds forty, an additional 
class must be formed. 

A class numbering less than fifteen pupils can be combined with another 
sewing school and class of the same district, provided that the total number 
of pupils does not exceed forty. 

§ 3. This law applies similarly to secondary schools. 

B.— Special Directions. 

(I).— School Hours and Absences. 

§ 4. The number of school weeks prescribed for primary schools by the 
law of 11th May, ISTO, applies also to the sewing schools. During this time 
the teaching is to be given :— 

(l).In winter in all divisions for three to four hours weekly. 

(2) In summer on two half-days for four to six hours weekly. 

The school hours for girls shall not in any case exceed the weekly maxi- 
mum of thirty-three hours, sewing lessons included. 

§ 5. If the unexcused absences from the sewing school exce^ one-third 
of the time of instruction, the delinciuents shall be reported by the Primary 
School Commission, even the first time, to the Council of Goverment. 

(II). — Financial Arrangements. • 

§ 6. The expenses of the sewing schools are defrayed by the communes 
or school-districts with the help of cantonal grants, and sometimes of 
presents, legacies and the earnings of the schools. 

§ 7. The commune or school -district must provide : — 

(a) The room with furniture and heating. 

(6) The necessary teaching and demonstration apparatus (black-board, 
frames, charts, collection of patterns, etc.). 

(c) Part of the salary of the teacher. 

§ 8. The parents or guardians of the pupils must furnish the necessary 
materials, and if they neglect to do so, tne school authorities must provide 
the same at their expense. The materials are to be supplied gratuitously 
to children, if they or their parents receive parish relief or are otherwise in 
needy circumstances. 

The School Commission must inform itself accurately of these circum- 
stances at the beginning of the school year. The requisite credit for these 
expenses must be granted to them yearly. 

§ 9. The canton contributes to the yearly salary of a sewing teacher : 

(a) 50 to 70 franca (£2 to £2 lt>s.) per class if the teacher is certificated. 

(6) 30 francs (£1 4s.) per class if the teacher is uncertificated. 

The limits of the cantonal grant are determined by the financial con- 
dition of the canton as set forth in the official budget. 

The contribution of the commune to the yearly salary of a sewing 
teacher amounts to at' least 50 francs' (£2) per class. This payment is 
made hdlf-yearly. 

The payment of the cantonal share is made on the report of the Council 
of Education through the (Jpvernment agent ; but only if the provisions of 
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this law have been complied with ; where this is not the case, the commime 
or the school district has to pay this contribution, nnlees the fault lies 
with the teacher concerned. 

The Council of Education, under appeal to the Council of Gk>Temment, 
decides any disputes on this point. 

If the payments are not made within a month of the day wlien they are 
due, the recipients are entitled to 5 per cent, interest 

(III). — Appointment of Sewing Teachers. 

§ 10. When a primary-school teacher is appointed to a given class, she 
can onl^ be absolved from the duties of sewing teacher to that class by 

r&rmission of the Council of Education. On the question ol payment see 
9. 

§ 11. A primarv school teacher is permitted to undertake the sewing 
lessons in other cuisses, provided that the instruction of her own class does 
not suffer thereby. 

In this case the appointment to a further class is concurrent with her 
appointment to her own primary school class. 

§ 12. The appointment of sewing teachers, other than primary school 
teachers, is made not less chan ei^ht days after advinlisement of the 
vacancy in the official organ of the district, or a similar public anDonnoe- 
ment. The teacher is appointed b^ the School Commission on the 
recommendation of the Ladies' Committee, and this appointment is valid 
for six years. 

§ 13. Only those persons are eli^ble, who are certificated as having 
passed a special examination for sewing teachers. Uncertificated teaches 
can only be provisionally appointed for one year. The appointment of the 
latter is subject to the sanction (ratification) of the Councd of Education. 

The diploma of a primary school teacher includes the certificate neces- 
sary for a sewing teacher. 

(IV). — Inspection of Sewing Schools. 

§ 14. The primary school commissioners stand in the same relationship 
to the sewing schools as to the primary schoob ; but they may transfer 
these duties to committees of ladies appointed by them for the spedal 
supervision of the sewing schools. The school commissioners must» how- 
ever, transact all business with the cantonal authority. 

The duties of school inspectors are the same with regard to sewing 
schools and primary schooK 

The Council of Education may, from time to time, as it deems necessary, 
order special inspection by female experts, to which the school inspectors 
must also be invited. 

Should these arrangements for the inspection of the sewinff instruction 
be found insufficient, further orders may be given through decree of the 
Great C]k>uncil. 

(V).— Training of Sewing Teachers. 

§ 15. It is the dutv of the canton to provide for the training of sewing 
teachers, either by the arrangement of the necessary courses or in other 
suitable ways. 

By order of the Council of Education compulsory and optional 
recapitulation and continuation courses for already certificated teachers 
are also held from time to time. 

• • • t 

§ 19. This law, after its acceptance by the people, comes into force on 
April Ist) 1879. It abolishes the law of June 23rd, 1864, concerning girls* 
sewing schools. Before the first-mentioned date arrangements most be 
made for the provision of institutions where sewing teachers can obtain the 
necessary diplomas. 
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n. 

Regulations poe the Girls' Sewing Schools in the Canton op Been. 

(1).— The Instruction. 

§ 1. Sewing has the same value as other subjects, and the sewing teachers 
have the same rights and duties as the other teachers. 

§ 2. The instruction must be simultaneous (class-teaching), i,e,, all pupils 
of the same class must be taught together ; it must be arranged in 
accordance with the prescribed programme with special reference to local 
requirements. The teacher in consultation with the Ladies' Committee 
must arrange the details of instruction on the lines of the general official 
programme. 

§ 3. The teacher must conscientiously carrv out the obligatory scheme 
of work, and must produce it at the times le«ally appointed for examination 
by the School Commissions. She shall send the winter list of work before 
the 15th April, and the summer list of work before the 15th October to the 
school inspector. 

The school inspector shall forward these reports at once to the Council of 
Education and the cantonal grant for the half year will be forthwith paid 
by the Government clerk. 

§ 4. According to § 14 of the law the School Commission shall elect, for 
a term of from two to six years, committees of ladies consisting of at least 
five members. These committees of ladies, in co-operation with the School 
Commission, supervise the di^ipline and teaching in the sewing school. 
It is also their auty : — 

(a) To see that the instruction is ^ven carefully in accordance with 

§ 1 of the law, and in conformity with these regulations, and that 
the programme is strictly followed. 

(b) To take care that the pupils are provided with the necessary 

materials for the general teaching. 

(c) To arrange yearly, as a rule at the close of the school year, for 

a public examination, at which an account of the work done 
during the year, and, if possible, the work itself shall be produced. 

(d) At the close of a school year to add their judgment on the work 

to the school report. 

(e) To visit regularly, and in turn, the sewing school, that they may 

form a correct judgment on its progress and results. 

(/) To examine the pupils who, in accordance with § 1 of the law, 
wish to be excused further attendance at the sewing school, and 
to report to the School Commission the result of such examination. 

0/) To forward a nomination (duly proposed and seconded) to the 
School Commission when a new sewing teacher is to be cnosen. 

§ 5. The materials for the elementary exercises in knitting, sewing, 
drawing, mending and cutting out shall be provided by the Ladies 
Committee, through the sewing teachers, and the cost shaU be divided 
among the children. 

For the other instruction each pupil must bring the necessary materials. 

Should parents who are in a position to provide the requisite materials 
refuse to do so. the Ladies' Committee shall provide the children in 
Question with tne necessary articles. If the parents refuse to pay for 
these materials, the work already completed by their children shall be sold 
to cover the expense incurred. The Ladies' Committee shall be empowered 
to provide the prescribed materials for poor children. In carrying out 
this duty thev snail only consider the efficiency of the teaching, and not 
the needs of the children. 

§ 6. The School Commission must give their attention and care to the 
sewing schools, and may at any time demand a report of them from the 
Ladies' Committee. 

9088 Y 
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Any vacancy for a sewiog teacher shall be made known by them aocording 
to § 12 of the la,w ; they shSl supply the Ladies' Committee with the list at 
applicants, and shall ap^int the teacher not less than eight days after the 
vacancy has been advertised. As a rule certificated candidates are to be 
preferred to uncertificated. Sufficient reason must be given to the Council 
of Education for departures from this rule. 

The definite choice of a teacher must be at once announced to the inspec- 
tor, as must also a provisional appointment, which requires the consent of 
the Coundl of Education, 

§ 7. The School Commission shall further :— 

(a) ApiK)int the weekly number of hours of instruction within the 
limits fixed by § 4 of the law, and their position in the time-table. 

(b) Decide, after receipt of a report from the Ladies' Committee, in 

cases of withdrawal demanaed by pupils of the third division. 

(c) According to § 5 of the law, check the absence list, and report 

delinquents to the authorities. 

(d) Provide the necessary teaching and demonstration apparatus and 

suitable furniture. The latter includes a cupboard with a lock in 
which the children's work and materials shall be neatly kept, alfio 
forms and tables. Where the ordinary school room also serves as 
sewing school, school tables must be provided which can be con- 
veniently usea as work tables. The use of the school tables as 
seats and the forms as footstools is forbidden. 

§ 8. Primary school teachers who undertake to conduct a second sewing 
school ( § 11 law) must arrange the time of instruction with the consent of 
the School Commission and notify the same to the ins|)ector. 

§ 9. In cases where, according to § 4 of the law, four hours weekly are 
devoted to needlework in winter, they may be divided between two half 
days or added in single hours to the other lessons. The latter plan is 
recommended for the first division. 

§ 10. The cantonal school inspector will inspect the sewing schools. In 
addition to his ordinary duties, ne will :— 

(a) Have constant control over the teachers of the sewing schools. 

(6) Examine personally, as a rule once a year, the condition and work 
of the sewing school, and insist on the removal of existing 
inconveniences and deficiencies. 

(c) Report on the result in the different kinds of work in the way that 
seems best to him. 

(2). — Training Courses. 

§ 11. As a ride, two courses for the training of sewing teachers take 
place yearly. These courses are held at suitable centres in different parts 
of the canton. 

§ 12. Fifteen to thirty candidates may be admittted to a training course. 

§ 13. Whoever wishes to enter such a course must apply to the Council 
of Education according to the prescribed form. The following papers must 
accompany the application : — 

(I.) A birth certificate. 

^2.) An account of her education, drawn up by the candidate herself. 

(3. ) A testimonial from the local School Commission. 

(4.) A testimonial as to character from competent authorities. 

(5.) If the applicant has already conducted a sewing school, testimo- 
nials as to teaching ability from the local School Commission, 
endorsed by the inspector. 

§ 14. Candidates must have completed their seventeenth year, and must 
show in an entrance examination — 

(1.) That they can make a stocking suitable for a given age. 
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That they can cut out and make a man's shirt with all its parts. 

That they can patch a white garment neatly, and 

That they understand how to mend and piece stockings. 

§ 15. The school or local authorities of the place or institution where 
the course is to be held must provide premises suitable in every respect, 
and furnished with the necessary tables and seats, and a black-board ; they 
must also arrange that the necessary practice lessons shall be given through- 
out the course in the girls' sewing scnools. 

The Council of Education provides the necessary teaching apparatus. 

The candidates must provide the necessary sewing materials. 

§ 16. A training course includes at least 200 hours of instruction, which 
may be eictendcd over from six to twenty weeks. 

The course consists of instruction'in needlework, methods and theory of 
teaching, sewing, pedagogy, drawing and practice lessons in the local 
sewing schools. 

§ 17. The following kinds of work are taught : knitting, sewing, drawing, 
mending and cutting-out At least 120 hours must be devotM to these 
subjects. The instruction is given according to the method which the 
pupils will follow later in the school and it oegins with the elementary 
ezerci9e8 in each of the above-named branches. Lessons on the materials 
employed must accompany the practical instruction. Lessons on method 
are combined with the practical work and are a guide to a rational 
division of this instruction according to the requirements of the 
programme. 

S 18. The theory lessons must extend over at least twenty hours and 
must deal with school discipline, the elements of teaching, and the position 
and function of the sewing schools. 

At least twenty hours must be devoted to drawing. 

Each student must attend recapitulary specimen lessons in the sewing 
school^ and must herself give at least two practice lessons under the 
direction of a teacher. 

§ 19. A specially qualified teacher will be entrusted with the arrange- 
ment of each course. Before the beginning of the course she must submit 
a detailed programme and time-table to the Council of Education, togetlier 
with an estimate of the cost ; she must also arrange the details of the 
instruction in consultation with the othe** teachers, and conduct all business 
with the authorities. 

§ 20. The course is free to all students. The teachers receive from the 
Council of Education a fee of 1^ francs to 3 francs per hour, according to 
the number of pupils. 

The maintenance of the students during a course is arranged for accord- 
ing to circumstances. The CouncU of Education contributes a sum not 
exceeding 60 franca (£2 8s. Od.) for each student. 

§ 21. The Examining Commission must inspect the courses and report 
thereon to the Council of Education. The members must be present at 
the concluding public examination and for at least one day during 
the course. 

§ 22. The Government arranges from time to time, according to local 
necessities^ for recapitolary courses, lasting two or three weeks, for 
already certificated sewing teachers. Those attending such courses receive 
free instruction, also their .board or a maintenance aUowance. 

(3).— Examination for Diplomas. 

S 23. The Council of Education appoints, for a period of four years, two 
mixed Examination Commissions, consisting of three to five persom^ for 
the Qerman and French parts of the canton ; the Council also appoints 
the presidents of these Commissions. The lady members of the Commissions 
also conduct the examinations of the primary school teachers for needle- 
>7ork diplomas. 

9088. Y 2 
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The Commission may be enlar^ by the Council of Education if the 
number of candidates at an exammation necessitates it. The members <^ 
this Commission receive the same remuneration as the members of Com- 
missions appointed to examine male candidates for the primary school 
diplomas. 

§ 24. Diploma examinations — ^primary school diploma— -take place 
immediately after every teaching course for sewing teachers and at other 
times when need arises. The Council of Education fixes the time and place 
of examination and announces the same at least one month beforehand in 
its official journal. 

§ 25. Whoever wishes to enter f 6r such an examination must apply in 
writing to the Council of Education within the given time, and the appli- 
cation must be accompanied by the papers named in § 13. 

§ 26. The viva-voce part of the examination is public ; the written 
examination, to which the public are not admitted, is conducted under 
special supervision. 

The length of the examination depends on the number of candidates. 

The work must be given in whether finished or not, at the close of the 
given time. 

§ 27. For the viva-voce examination the Commission may be divided 
into different sections, each of which must consist of two members. The 
subjects must be divided between the different sections in such a manner 
that each may have, as far as possible, the same value in the examinaticHi. 
The sections examine simultaneously and devote an equal time to each 
group of candidates. 

I) 28. The examination includes the following subjects : — 

(1) Theory of education ; care and treatment of children ; elements of 

teachmff, discipline, organisation of the Bernese system of educa- 
tion ; object, arrangement and management of a sewing school ; 
rights and duties of the sewing teacher. 

(2) Method of teaching according to the official programme. 

(3) Preparation of a paper-pattern and black-board drawing. 

(4) Preparation of worx. 

(5) A te«t lesson. 

« * * * * '^ 

§ 30. Candidates who have not satisfied the examiners in each of the 
above subjects will not be recommended for a diploma. 

§ 31. The Examining Commission furnish the Council of Education 
with a detailed account of the examination, accompanied by their 
decisions^ to which both the examination results and the testimonials of 
the candidates are to be added. 

III. 

Programme for thb Oibls' Sewing Schools in the Canton of Bern. 

Needlework has the same value as any other school subject, and con- 
tributes equally to the education of the child. 

The aim of the teaching is not purely utilitarian, nor the pleasure of this 
or that piece of fancy work ; its object is to aociuire tecuinical skill in 
needlework, which is a part of ail true domestic efficiency, and is the 
foundation of most branches of female industry, as well as of habits of 
order, cleaniness, industry and economy. 

In order that thoroughness may be combined with as complete a know- 
ledge of the sul^ect as the short time devoted to it allows, the difficult 
parts of the different ^rments must be separately practised until the 
pupils are sufficiently skilful to make the whole artide. On this account 
the basis of the instruction, especially in the lower divisions, will be not so 
much finished garments as samples of each kind of sewing. 

Although the circumstances of our country primary schools are not such 
as to allow of the immediate introcluction of sewing-machinei» the 
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Authorities are strongly recommended to banish more and more from their 
programmes such kinds of needlework as can be performed better by a 
sewmg-machine. as, for example, backstitching, which is wearisome, im- 
interesting and bad for the eyes. In the arrangement of the teaching, let 
the time oe rather devoted to that which cannot be done by a madiine, 
viz^y mending, cutting-out and construction ; all the more because both 
educationally and practically mending is the most important branch of 
sewing, and cuttiuff-out and putting together train and test the self- 
reliance of the pupfl. 

The following tables, showing the division of the work between the 
different grades of the school, are arranged according to the principles here 
laid down, and indicate the mmimum of what must be accomplishecl. 

S]ere follow 3 alternative syllabuses, 
though differently arranged they cover approximately tlie same 
CTound as the one already given for Splothurn (App. B, II., page 302) and 
they have, therefore, been omitted to avoid multiplicity of programmes.] 



Oeneral Dibegtions. 

1. According to § 2 of the regulations the teaching must be simultaneous 
— i,e. the children of the same school-jrear must be taught toother. The 
teacher addresses herself to all in explaining each new step or m drawing a 
new pattern ; she must insist that all do the same work and use the same 
kind of sewing materials, and that the different movements are simultan- 
eously copied and practised (dnll work). She must also ti^e care that the 
children, as far as possible, work at the same rate, in order that the explana- 
tions and corrections made during the progress of the work may be useful 
to all. 

N.B. In the shirt-making the teacher may allow the pupils to bring cotton 
or linen, either coarse or fine ; also when the general mending exercises 
have been completed, the girls may apply what tney have learnt to various 
articles. 

2. Pupils who have completed the prescribed work before the others, or 
who need the help of the teacher at a time when she is occupied with another 
class, may occupy themselves with some extra work (Nebenarbeit *) which 
shall aid the progress of the instruction, without disturbing the class teach- 
ing. The teacher may also appoint such pupils to supervise those who are 
younger or more backward.- 

3. If the class teaching is to have good results, it must be clearly and 
methodically given. The exercises must be so progressively arranged as to 
awaken and maintain the children's pleasure in the work ; they must not 
onlv lead to the necessary understanaing of the work, but must give the 
child, by means of constant practice, sufficient sureness and dexterity to 
enable her to proceed without difficulty to the next step. Only so can the 
foundation be laid for that practical facility, the absence of which is so often 
deplored in pupils who have passed through their nine school-years. 

4. The instruction in cutting out and making garments shall be accom- 
panied by thorough demonstration; the description of the completed 
garment shall be accomi>anied, whenever possible, by demonstration with the 
paper pattern and descriptive drawing on the blackboard ; examples must 
be shown giving exact proportions of form and measurement, and compari- 
sons shall be miade with common, faulty, and unpractical shapes. Only 
when the full attention of the children has been fixed upon the subject, and 
their lively interest awakened in it, can the teacher proceed to cutting out 
the different parts and to theoretical explanations. 

5. Although the ''drill work" is so necessary and indispensable to the 
simultaneous learning of a new exercise, it must never be allowed to become 

• In the higher daaeei this " extra work " to often knitting (see Solothum SyUabui). Simple 
trimmings or orBamentatloni for different garments are also allowed. 
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monotonous and mechanical, to the detriment of real oomprehenuon ; it 
should only be used in the elementary stages or as a means of arousing and 
holding together a class that is becoming sleepy or confused. 

6. The exercises in sewing must be done on practice pieces. Sixteen or 
mor^ different stitches and seams cannot be learned and brou^t to 
perfection on one piece of .cloth from 45-60 cm. long and 80 cm. wide 
(17 to 23 in. X 31 in.), but each exerdse requires a separate piece of stofL 
and this may give opportunity for many exercises in the cutting out and 
joining toffether of j^ieces of material. The material employed may be new 
or old, so long as it is clean and usable. The practice-piece itself can serve 
as a summing up and recapitulation of the instruction m the third divisioiL 

7. With the exception of the pinafore,* which one cannot expect children 
of nine to cut out, all work done in the school must be cut out m the school 
by the pupils themselves. In the third division, in addition to the garments 

3oL patterns of other smiple articles are to be 



which are made in the school, patterns of other smiple articles are to be given, 
which each girl shall be able to carry out independently after leaving 
school. Economical use of the material can be insisted on even in cutting 
out paper patterns, and above all the pupils must be trained to treat 
carerull^ everything that they use in their work, and always to show a 
sense of cleanliness and order, economy and conscientiousness. 

8. The teacher must ^ve special attention to mending ; as much for the 
sake of the work as for its practical importance. 

The different kinds of mending must also be learnt on samples ; the ma- 
terial need not be new ; on the contrary, it is good for thechfldren to learn 
to adapt themselves to the use of old material. When the exercises on the 
darning of materials have been sufficiently explained and mastered witii the 
help 01 the sewing frame, black-board, and canvas, the pupils receive small 
pieces of coarse (not too thickly woven) table linen witn a suitable pattern 
(100 mendinff pieces may be cut from one metre of such cloth) ; then each 
member of the class must cut out an equally large piece and dam it in 
according to the pattern. 

9. The exercises in stocking-mendinff are executed on flat pieces of knit- 
tixig, which can either be cut out of old stockings or specially prepared for 
this purpose. Not only the stitches, but also, what is more important^ the 
joining of the mending with tiie old stocHng-web, can be practised on tnese 
samples. 

10. In order that intelligent class-teaching may have the best results, it 
must be supplemented by proper apparatus for demonstration. 

This apparatus includes :— 

(a) A checked blackboard for drawing the different exercises in 
knitting, mending, or cutting-out. 

(6) A mending or sewing-frame, which must be so arranged that 
either a piece of canvas for showing different stitches, marking 
and cloth darning, or a knitted-web for showing stocking-mending, 
may be stretchecTupon it. 

(c) Tables showing different shapes and proportions in measurement. 

(d) Thick wooden knitting-needles and red string or wool for showing 

the first steps in knitting. 

(e) A collection of raw materials, threads and stuffs which must be 

used by the teacher in her lessons on materials, their preparation, 
etc. 

(/) Samples made by the teacher of all articles which are subsequently 
to be made in the school by the pupils. 

11. Consdentious preparation on the part of the teacher is essential to 

satisfactory progress in the schooL With the programme as a 
foundation she must have a definite plan of work for each lesson. 
She must carefully prepare the theoretical lessons. 

*asnaeiit for th« flnt winter in Um Mwlag icbooL 
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All arrangements for the lessons must be made either by herself or by her 
pupils before the lesson. To avoid unnecessarv pauses in the teaching and 
waste of time she must not only be careful to have all her materials ready 
to distribute at the right time, but she must also see that the children 
bnng the implements, etc., whicn they have to provide. 

12. All work shall be b^gun and entirely finished in the school, and, as a 
rule, it must be kept by the teacher till the closing examination. 
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Organisation and Syllabus of the Training Course for 
Sewing Teachers in the Elementary and Continuation 
ScHOOi^ OF THE Canton OF ZCrich (May 16, 1900). 

Organisation. 

Conditions of Admittance. Age : Completion of the I7th year. (Candi- 
dates, who have not already filled the post of sewing teacher, must not be 
more than 30 years of age.) Education : Three years' attendance at a 
secondary school or corresponding grade of education. (French not 
compiilsory.) Sufficient preparatum in sewing, (Certificate of apprentice- 

' ship, sewing-school, etc.). 

- Candidates must pass a practical and theoretical entrance examination, 

which includes the following subjects : Sewing and mending, German 

^ (reading and composition), arithmetic, geometrical design, writing, freehand 

drawing, natural history. 

^ Application must be made at the appointed time to the education oflSce. 

The application must be accompanied by : — 

(a) A certificate of age. 

(6) A certificate of character from the authorities (Gemeinderat) of the 
district where the candidate resides. 

(c) A certificate either that the candidate has attended a secondary 
^ school for three years, or that she has attained to such know- 
ledge and ability as she might have gained from three years' 

i' attendance at a good Zurich secondary school. 

(d) A certificate of sufficient preparatory knowledge of needlework. 

Fees : Those who are not natives of the canton must pay a fee of 150 

francs (£6). Natives of the canton are admitted free, and may, in case of 

need, obtain scholarships on application to the Council of Education. 
At the close of the course tne canton will refund to natives of Ziirich 
^ one half of the necessary outlay on material. 

^. Subjects of Instruction : The programme includes practical and theo- 

k reticaf instruction and special mstruction in practical and theoretical 

domestic economv. 
^ ' The subjects of the practical instruction in needlework are : —Knitting, 

sewing, mending, embroidery, dressmaking. 
** The theoretical subjects are :- German, theory of teaching hygiene, 

l^metry, arithmetics drafting, freehand drawing, method ana practice 
I ^ m the practice school. 

tit The subjects included in domestic science are : — Domestic economy, 

method in a school-kitchen, theory of nourishment, cooking, washing, 
j( ironing. 

Management and superintendence : The mana^ment of the course is 

one of the duties of the cantonal inspectress of sewing schools. 
i^ The course will be superintended h^ the Council of Education, in co- 

ii' operation with a ladies' committee consisting of seven members appointed 

P' by the Council. 

Examination : At the close of the course an examination is held, on the 
^ results of which the Council of Education grants diplomas to the teachers. 
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Syllabus. 

A.— Needlewoek. 
(Twenty-four hours per week, during 38 weeks.) 

T.— Knitting. 

1. A sample (plain and purl -stitch, decreasing heel). 

2. A pattern-stocking according to prescribed dimensions (normal 
stocking). 

3. Rational toes (right and left stockings). 

4. Different kinds of heels. 

5. A pair of stockings, size optional. 

6. Fancy patterns. 

7. Primary shapes : triangle, square, rectangle, circle ; edgings. 

II.— Sewing. 

1. A sample of stitching (running, backstitch, hemming, and seaming or 
oversewing). 

2. A sample showing the most important ways of joining selvages and 
rough edges. 

3. A sample in cross-stitch. 

4. A simple girFs chemise with gores. 

6. A cushion cover with further practice in buttonholing. 

6. A woman's chemise. 

7. A woman's chemise with yoke. Drafting of the yoke pattern accord- 
ing to normal measurements. Combination of different yoke and sleeve 
patterns with the original model with the use of fashion papers. How to 
take the measurements for making a yoke. 

8. A woman's nightdress. 

9. A man's shirt with yoke. 

10. A pair of drawers (fuU-size). 

11. Preparation of shirts in half-size (models) :— 

(a) Country woman's chemise. 

(b) Woman's chemise (fastening in front). 

(c) Woman's chemise (fastening on the shoulders), 
(rf) Woman's chemise with yoke. 

(«) Woman's nightdress. 

(^f) Man's shirt. 

(r/) Man's shirt with yoke (repetition) according to otlier measure- 
ments. 

(h) Man's shirt with yoke fastening behind. 

III.— Mending. 

1. A sample in knitting- stitch, i.e. Swiss darning (repairing thin places). 

2. Re-heeling, etc. 

3. Samples of patching :— 

(a) On white cotton. 

(b) Different shapes on coloured (and checked) cotton materiaL 

(c) On material with a pattern (flowers, etc.). 

(d) On cloth. 
(fi) On flannel. 
(f)Oa tulle. 
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4. A knitting-stitch sample (mending of holes). 

6. Samples : darning of plain and patterned materials and tulle. 

6. Mending of various useful articles. 

rV.— Embroidery. 
Samples :— 

(a) The various ornamental stitches. 

(6) English and couched embroidery. 

(c) Samples of open-work. 

(d) Transferring of designs on to materials. 

(«) A useful object showing application of the embroidery. 

v.— Dressmaking. 

1. A petticoat. 

2. An under-bodice according to measurement. 

3. A bed or dressing-jacket. 

4. A simple dress. 

B.— Thborbtical Subjects. 

I. Drafting. This follows in connectv)n with the practical exercises and 
s included m the time allowed for them. It comprises the following 
stages:— 

(a) The taking of measurements. 

(6) Construction of a pattern for cutting-out. 

(c) Geometrical drawing of patterns. 

(d) Drawing of the same on the black-board. 

(e) Cutting-out and trying on. 

n. Freehand-drawing (two lessons weekly throughout the year) : the 
instruction in drawing has for its object the training of the eye to a quick 
perception of form and proportion, and the cultivation of precision of line. 

The means employed are : 

(a) Ornamental drawing from the flat, from patterns drawn on the 

black-board. 
(6) Letters and monograms. 

III. Geometry (one lesson weekly for one term). The instruction cover 
the ground necessary for the construction of patterns for, and the cutting- 
out and the ornamentation of different garments. 

IV. Arithmetic (one lesson weekly during the second term). Mental and 
written calculations applicable to the practical needs of life. Domestic 
book-keeping. 

Y. German, combined with lessons on the nature of materials, etc. (two 
lessons weekly throughout the year). The subjects selected for composi- 
tion have reference to the future calling of the candidates, or are drawn 
from the lessons on materials and on tne theory of education. Reading 
and practice in independent verbal expression of thought. The lessons on 
materials deal with the products which are used in sewing (cotton [cloth 
and yarn] flax and hemp, silk, etcX with special attention to the materials 
used in schools. 

VI. Science of Education (one lesson weekly throughout the year) :— 

(a) General principles of education. 

(6) Mental and moral care of children. 

(c) Administration of discipline, reward and punishment : how to accus- 
tom the children to cheerful activity, love of order, cieanlinesa and 
modest behaviour. 
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VII. Hygiene (one lesson weekly throughout the year) ; elementary 
principles of the structure and functions of the human body with special 
reference to questions of healtL 

1. The organs of motion : — 

(a) The skeleton : deportment, dislocations, sprains, fractures : 
bandaging in cases of accident. 

(6) The muscles : work. 

(c) The nervous system : sleep, recreation, unconsciousness. 

2. The organs of sense : — 

(a) The skin : care of the skin, baths, clothing, hardening, bums. 
(6) Smell. 

(c) Taste. 

(d) Hearing : mechanical derangement^ care of the ear. 

(e) Sight : care of the eye, lighting, long-sight, rest. 

3. The digestive system : — 

(a) The digestive organs : care of the teeth, poisons. 

(6) Circulation of the blood, care of the blood-vessels, exercise, 
drinking of water, tight clothing, wounds, bleeding, bandaging. 

(c) Breathing, air^ dwellings, ventilation, microbes, precautions 

a^inst infectious diseases, suffocation and artificial respira- 
tion, the heat of the body, fever. 

(d) Functions of the kidneys and the skin. 

VIII. Ordinary comjilaints. General symptoms and precautions. 
Introduction to sick-nursing. 

C— Domestic Teainino. 

(Q hours a week during the first 38 weeks and 32 hours a week during 
the last six weeks.) 

1. General observations concerning the province of the housewife. 

(a) Position acd duties of the wife, the daughter and the servant 

(b) Essential qualities of a housewife. 

2. The dwelling. 

(a) Requirements of a healthy dwelling. 

(6) Arrangement ; care of the various rooms, especially the kitchen. 

(c) Cleaning. 

3. Heating and lighting. 

4. Clothing. 

(a) General and hygienic observations. 
(6) Purchase, preparation and preservation. 

(c) Washing and cleaning (clothes). 

(d) Repairs. 

5. The care of children. 

(a) Physical care : air, noifrishment, clothing, bed, baths, rest 
and exercise. 

(6) Spiritual care : training in habits of obedience, gratitude and 
truthfulness ; habits, activity, reward and punishment. 

6. Theory of nourishment. 

(a) General observations (variety of food, nourishment^ watery 
(6) Our most important foods and luxuries. 
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Milk (orUin. varieties, food-value, chemical compoaition, price, siims of 
good milk, boiling of milk, preservation, changes, products). 

E^ (kinds, chemical composition, iood-value, price, appearance 
cooking, uses, preservation). 

Meat 



Oreen vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

Grains. 

Pulse. 

Fish. 



General observations, varieties, origin, food- 
value, ingredients, purchase, price, use, dress- 
ing, preservation, changes, products and 
preparations. 



Fruit : Kinds, value as food, assimilation, fresh, dried and preserved 
fruit, manufactures (spirits), price, preservation. 

Fats :— 

As nourishment ; production, purchase, uses, difference between animal 
and vegetable fats, preservation. 

Luxuries :— 
Coffee. 



General observations, origpin, varie- 
^ ties, ingredients, aigestive value, 
purchase, price, uses, preservation. 



Tea. 
Cocoa. 

Wine, beer and spirits. 
Spices : — 
Cooking<«alt 

Sour and sweet condiments. 
Native and foreign spices. 

7. Different menus and their cost. 

8. Preparation oi dishes, which form a simple, rational and popular 
food. 

9. Invalid Cookery. 

10. Laying the table and serving. 

11. Ord^r in the house. 



APPENDIX E. 

Regulations and Programme of the Continuation School 
(Fortbildungsschule) of Winterthur. 

I.— General Regulationa 

§ 1. The aims of the continuation school for girls in Winterthur are to 
forward, by means of theoretical and practical day and evening classes, 
those branches of knowledge which are mdispensable in housekeeping, and 
to increase the earning capacity of women. 

§ 2. Only pupils who have completed their 15th year, and who are pro- 
perly prepared to benefit by the instruction are allowed to enter the school 
A higher age may be demanded for certain courses. 

§ 3. As a rule the courses will last one term. The duration of the courses 
can, if necessary, be shortened by lengthening the number of hours per week. 

§ 4. The maximum^ number of pupils for a class is determined by the 
superintending committee. Parallel classes will be started if the number of 
applicants exceeds the maximum.* 

S 5. The programme for the separate classes is determined by the 
superintendii^ committee on the proposal of the teacher's '* Eon vent'' 

S 6. At the close of each term there are examinations and an exhibition 
of the school work. Reports on the term's work are given if desired. 

Practical examinations, conducted by experts, are arranf^ed for pupils 
attending the courses arranged for business training. Special regulations 

* Twenty is luraaUy the in>Tlnniin number in this eohool. 
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are issaed for the organisation of these examinations and the granting of 
certificates to successful candidates. 

H— The Pupils. 

§ 7. Pupils must, as a rule, enter the school at the beginning of a term. 
Those who wish to enter later must obtain the permission of the 
president of the superintending committee. 

Application must be made to the Principal during the hours appointed in 
the public announcements of the different courses. 

§ 8. Pupils must be regular in attendance at the chusses and in execution 
of the home-work. Whoever is hindered from attendance by illness or 
other cause must excuse such absence to the Principal 

Three unexcused absences are punished by expulsion from the school. 
Pupils must obey the orders of the teachers respecting the preservation of 
order and cleanliness in the rooms. 

§ 9. The school fee is 2 francs a term, and must be paid on entrance. 
Special fees may be demanded for certain courses. 

III.— The Teachers and the Teachers' " Konvent" 

§ 10. The teachers are chosen by the school council on the recommenda- 
tion of the superintending committee. The appointment is usually for one 
term. 

The school council determines the salaries of the teachers on the recom- 
mendation of the superintending committee. 

If the Principal \& otherwise engaged the teachers must make arrange- 
ments for the suitable employment of the classes. 

If a teacher wishes to leave she must send in her resignation at the same 
time to the Principal and to the School Council. Notice of resignation shall, 
in ordinary circumstances, be given at least four weeks before the close of 
a course. 

§ 11. All the teachers together constitute the "Teachers' Konvent" 
The Principal is the president. The vice-president and secretanr are choeen 
from among the members. The teachers are obliged to attend tne meetings 
of the"Konvent." 

§12. It is the duty of the teachers' "Konvent" to foster the general 
well-beinff of the school. The members must aim at a methodical arrange- 
ment of tne lessons within the limits of the programme, must observe any 
defect in the organisation of the school and oring such defect to the notice 
of the suiierintending committee. The proposals of the teachers' 
" Konvent must be forwarded in writing to the superintending committee. 

§ 13. The teachers are forbidden to accept presents from the pupils. 

IV.—The Principal. 

S 14. The management of the institution is entrusted to a principaL She 
8 appointed for a period of three years by the School Council on the 
recommendation of the superintending committee. Her salary is determined 
by the School Council. 

§ 15. The principal must give a maximum of 15 lessons a week. She 
must also superintend the wnole institutution. She must listen every week 
to various lessons and must assist through suitable advice and discussions 
in the " Konvent," the methodical arrangement of the teaching, and the 
punctual observance of the programme laid down by the superintending 
committee. 

§ 16. In addition she has the following duties :— 

1. To receive applications for entrance. 

2. To arrange the time-table. 

3. To keep a register of the pupils. 
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4. To keep an inventory of the furniture and apparatus. 

5. To keep the books. 

6. To draw up the report of the term's work. 

v.— The Superintending Committee. 

^ 17. The superintending committee consists of four members of the 
pnmaiy School Ck>uncil andnine ladies. Members are chosen for three years 
by the School Council The committee elects its president, vice-president 
and secretary from among its own members. 

§ 18. The superintending committee is responsible for the manaf^ment 
and supervision of the whole institution. It can divide itself into different 
sections to visit the various classes. 

§ 19. The Principal attends the meetings of the committee, except when 
matters relating to herself are under discussion. The other teachers may also 
be asked to attend. 

§ 20. These regulations came into force at the beginning of the winter 
term 180^97. 

Frogeammb or Studies. 
Day Courses. 

LiNGEKIE. 

Course L — ^Nine hours a week, including 2 hours' drafting, and 2 hours' 
hand sewing. 
A pillow-case and simple under-ffarments for women. In drafting, the 



necessary designs will be made for bed-linen, and for the garments made 
in the lessons. The patterns will be prepared in normal size and according 
to measure. 

Course IL — ^Five hours a week, including 2 hours' drafting. More compli- 
cated garments : nightdress, man's shirt, bodice and dressing-jacket 

The necessary patterns will be prepared as in Course I. The drafting in 
this course ends with the pattern of an under-skirt 

Course III.— Three hours weekly. 

With the use of the patterns drafted in Courses I. and IL, and the help 
of fashion plates, simple and complicated articlies will be made according to 
the capacity and desire of the pupils. 

Double Course.— 12-14 hours weekly. 

In this course the programme of Courses I. and II. will be carried out in 
one term. 

Children's Garments. 
1. For home use.— 3-4 hours weekly. 

Drafting patterns for children's under-garments. 

2. Trade Course.— 6 hours weekly for two terms, including 
2 hours' drifting. 

The sarments of children from babyhood to the age of fourteen will be 
theoretically and practically treated in systematic order. 

Children's Clothes. 
1. Girls' dresses for home use.— 3 hours weekly. 
Course I.— Construction of a normal pattern for a child's bodice. 
Elementary rules for taking and practical aTO>lication of measurements . 
As practical application : pinafores and simple frocks. 

Course II. -Simple and more difficult frocks, jackets, cloaks, etc., 
according to the ca|jacity and desire of the pupils. 
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The necessary patterns will be drafted by the papils aooording to i 

2. Boys' clothes for home use.— 3-4 hours ireekly. 
Course L— Construction of the normal pattern for boys' clothes. 

Directions for taking measurements and drafting patterns aooording to 
measure. 

Simple boys' clothes. 

Course 11.— More complicated boys' clothes with use of the pattenis 
prepared according to measure. 

3. Children's clothes : trade course.— 15 hours weekly, including 
two hours' draftingi for 2 terms. 

During the first term, dresses, jackets, cloaks, etc., for different am will 
be thoroughly and systematically dealt with, both theoretically and 
practically. 

Similarly, during the 2nd term the instruction will be omtinued to the 
preparation of boys' clothes. 

Dbbbsmakino. 

Course I. — 4 hours weekly. 

A petticoat to be cut out and made from a pattern drafted by the pupil. 

Construction of a bodice pattern of normal size. 

Measurement and construction of a bodice. 

As practice in cutting out and sewing, 2 under-bodices will be made, of 
which the second may be sewn at home. 

A simple dress. 

Course II.— 3 hours weekly. 

Preparation of a bodice-pattern with changes according to the prevailing 
fashion. 

An elaborate dress to be made, and if possible a dressing-gown or jacket. 

Course III.— 3 hours weekly. 

Patterns for jacket, cape, waterproof, etc. (Garments to be made accord- 
ing to pupil's choice. 

Double Course, 12 hours weekly, including 2 hours' drafting. 

The progranmies of Courses 1 and 2 to be carried out in one couise. 

Mending.— 3 hours weekly. 

Course I.— Practice in different kinds of patching— Practical application 
to garments. 

Fine Mending.— 2 hours weekly. 

Practice and application of darning flannel, cloth and tulle accbiding to 
the patterns. 

Mending of Knitted Abticias.— 3 hours weekly. 
£xercises and practice in mending knd patching,, according to the web. 

White Embboideey.— 3 hours weekly. 

Course I.— Practice in the different kinds of white embroideiy by 
scalloping and different leaf forms' ; introduction to ornamental maAit^ 

Further practice on different articles according to the pupil's choice and 
capacity. 

CourselL— More complicated embroideries, leading to the finest white 
flax embroidery. 
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Coloured Embroideby.— 3 hours weekly. 

Course I.^Practice in ordinary ornamental stitches, shaded embroidery, 
etc, according to choice and fashion. 

Course II. — Further practice according to choice. 

Frame and Crochet Work.— 3 hours weekly. 

Netting. 

Two courses in different kinds of netting, each 3 hours weekly 

Simple stitches, straight and diagonal nets, patterns with increasing and 
decreasing and requiring various tools. Net-guipure 

DRAW1NG.--2-3 hours weekly. 

Elements of form. Outlines with use of triangle and compasses 
Copying from black-board and copies. Technical Drawing. 

Evening Courses. 
Mizchine-semng, 2 hours weekly in courses lasting two months. 

Explanation of the machine and its parts. Instruction in correct use 
through practice on a sample-piece and the making of a simple apron. 

White workf 2 hours weekly. Simple under-garments : 3 courses. The 
prescribed j^innents are prepared and drafted on a reduced scale and the 
proportions are noted. 

Drafting for ladies' dressmaking. 

The simple bodice is drawn according to normal measurements ; measur- 
ing and drafting are practised in different sizes till the pupils are fairly 
skUful, and thoroughly understand the work. The pupils are taught how 
their patterns must be altered to fit figures not normally developed, or to 
be brought into agreement with the changing fashion. 

Patterns of muslin for fancy garments are also prepared. 
German^ 2 hours weekly, 2 courses. 
Frenchy 4 courses, each having 3 lessons weekly. 
Writing^ 1-2 hours weekly. 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping, H hours weekly. 
Hygiene — 1 hour weekly. 

Air : Composition, uncleanliness, necessity of pure air, its action on the 
human body, organs of breathing and circulation. 

Water :^ Use in daily life, drinking water, action on the body, structure 
and functions of the skin, action of baths. 

Clothing— Food : Observations on the care of children. 

Lessons on sick-nursing with practice. 

Domestic Bconomy—l hour weekly. 

The dwelling (arrangement, demands of health, how to keep it in repair, 
ventilation, etc.). 

Hottsehdd articles (furniture, beds, etc.). 

Heating, lighting, clothes, washing, theory of food, foods popularly used 
for nounshment and enjoyment (appearance if good, food-value, price, 
preparation, preservation), the law concerning mistresses and servants. 
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Ironing— Z hours weekly. 

Sprinkling preparatory to ironing ; ironing and folding simple garments ; 
starching ooUars, shirts, aprons, dresses ; ironing of starched articles. 

Cookings hours weekly. 

Preparation of a healthy, cheap, cooking tat. Arrangement of meals, 
with regular changes from meat-foods to those in which maize^ rice 
chestnuts, potatoes and flour are used. Preparation of macaroni and 
pastry. 

Dishing up and waiting. 

Cost and food-value of the various meals. 

Cleaning of kitchen and utensils. 

Notes. 

1. A sufficient knowledge of machine-sewing is a condition of entrance 
to the practical courses in lingerie, dressmaking and children's clothes. 

2. Pupils are only admitted to a second course if they have successfully 
completed the corresponding first course. If a pupil's work in any course 
is unsatisfactory, she may be sent back into a more elementary course — 
simultaneous attendance at a first and second course is only allowed in 
exceptional cases and by special permission. 

3. Only pupils who have attended the domestic economy course are 
eligible for the cooking and ironing classes. 

4. Pupils wishing to enter the trade class for children's clothes must 
have passed satisfactorily through two courses for home use, or must have 
had equivalent practice. Pui)ils are obliged to attend the corresponding 
class for children's underclothing. 

5. The drafting class for dressmakers is only for pupils who have been 
apprenticed for at least one year to a dressmaker. 
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Prospectuses and Regulations of Housekeeping Schools. 

I.— Prospectus and Regulations of the Housekeeping and 
Skkvants' Training School of the Women's Association, 

WiNTERTHUR. 

§ 1. The housekeeping school of the Women's Association of Winterthur, 
founded especially for girls of the poorer classes, aims, through thorough 
theoretical and practical instruction in all branches of housewifery, at 
preparing the pupils to perform domestic duties in an efficient manner, 
whether helping their parents, in homes of their own, or in service. 

§ 2. The following are the different branches of instruction :— house- 
cleaning, cooking, washing, ironing, mending, the making of new under- 
garments, simple domestic book-keeping, letter-writing, elementary hygiene 
and ^airdening. A detailed time-table arranges the course of instruction in 
its principal branches. 

§ 3. The staff consists of : — 

(a) The principal, who teaches theoretical and practical domestic 
economy and under whose special supervision the pupils are 
placed. 

(6) An assistant teacher, for simple cooking and gardening. 

(c) Teachers for washing and ironing courses. 

(d) A sewing mistress. 

(e) Teachers for letter- writing, hygiene and singing. 
(/) A master for theory of gardening. 
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§ 4. The courses last 5 full months. A fee of 100 francs (£4) for 
instruction, board and lodging must be paid on entrance. 

§ 5. The principal will choose six pupils to stay on and attend to the 
house during the four weeks' interval between the courses. They will 
receive payment for this service according to their abilities. 

§ 6. Applications for entrance must be accompanied by certificates of 
good healtn and character. Permission to enter can only be granted after 
the receipt of these papers. Sixteen to eighteen pupils are taken for each 
course ; natives of and dwellers in the Canton Ziirich, between 16 and 22 
years of age, have the right to enter the school. 

§ 7. Withdrawals must be notified to the principal at the latest 8 days 
before the beginning of a course. Pupils who do not appear on tne 
appointed day, must unless detained by illness, pay an indemnification of 
20 francs (16s.) ».«., the fee for the first month. 

I 8. Pupils must brmg with them :— underclothing in good condition, 
suflScient for 3 weeks, 2 dresses for outdoor wear, and 1 or 2 house dresses, 
2 pairs of shoes, 1 pair of slippers, 4 towels, 6 aprons, tooth and clothes 
brushes and sewing materials. 

§ 9. An examination takes place at the close of the course, and certifi- 
cates as to conduct and progress are given. 

§ 10. The Bureau of the Women's Association will find 'situations for 
pufHls wishing to enter service, if they have gained a sati8fadx>ry report 
in the school. 

§ 11. If a i)upil seriously disobeys the regulations, she can be dismissed 
by the committee on the application of the principal. In such a case she 
has no claim on the fee already paid. The same applies to any pupil 
leaving the school of her own accord without sufficient reason. 

$12. Alcoholic drinks are only allowed during the course on receipt of a 
written medical order. 

§ 13. Pupib are forbidden to make presents to the principal and 
teachers. 

§ 15. The expenses of the institution are met : 

(a) By the school fees. 

(h) By cantonal and federal grant3 ; also by occasional presents and 
legacies. 

(c) Any deficit is met out of the funds of the Women's Association. 

Rules for the Pupils. 

1. The pupils of the housekeeping school must cheerfully obey all orders 
of the teachers, and must, by their diligence, obedience and proper 
behaviour, assist them in carrying out the household rules. 

2. All pupils must appear at the breakfast table cleanly dressed and 
washed, witn their hair neatly arranged. 

3. All pupils must punctually and conscientiously execute the work 
entrusted to them and return all utensils to their proper places immed- 
iately i^ter use. 

No clothes or other objects belonging to pupils must be left about ; 
their cupboards must be tidy. 

4. Materials for garments furnished by the School Commission must be 
paid for by the pupils ; the finished work remains their property. 

5. Pupils or their parents must make good all damage to school furniture 
(breakages, etc.). 

6. The pupils shall be peaceable, polite, friendly and serviceable to each 
other. 

7. In order that the house routine may not be disturbed, visitors must 
only be received on Sunday afterWoons. 

9088. Z 
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8. Pupils may only go out by permission or order of the prindpal. 

9. The girls attend church in turn on Sundays and Feast Days. They 
can have permission to go out on Sunday afternoons. 

II.^Pfi0SPXCTU8 OF THB HOUSSKSBPINO SCHOOL SaLEBIANUM-— St. GaBL, 
NEAB ZUO. 

This institution aims at fitting girls, at the close of thdr school educa- 
tion, for the rational, intelligent guidanoe of a household. In order more 
surely to attain this end, only a limited number of pupils are received. 
This maJLes a pleasant home life possible without too neat rigidity of 
programme. Tne idyllic situation of the house, by the Xake (» Zu|& is 
very beautiful, ezoeptionalljr healthy, and also particularly suitable to 
delicate girls who need to gain strength. 

Programme. 

1. Needlework:— 

(a) Hand and machine sewing, cutting out and making of under- 
garments, darning and mending. 

{b) Dressmaking ; introduction to measuring, cutting out and making 
ladies' and children's clothes. Remodelling of old clothes. 

(c) Introduction to fine needlework ; embroidery, etc. 

2. Housework. 

3. Washing and ironing. 

4. Cooking— simple and high-class cooking. In spring and summw the 
opportunity is given to learn gardening.* 

6. Domestic economy, including theory of nourishment, hygiene and 
nursing. 

6. Book-keeping, advanced book-keeping if desired, business corres- 
pondence. 

7. Lessons on education. 

Three courses are held during the year ; each lasts three months. The 
school and boarding fee for each course is 200 francs (£8) and must be paid 
at the beginning of the course. A special account is kept for the extra 
expenses, such as school and sewing materials, two francs monthly for 
those who practise the piano regularly, wine, baths, etc Private rooms 
can be had at a small addition$il cost (about £1). 

If desired, the whole time of a course (three months) may be devoted to 
one branch of work. Special arrangements are made for pupils who wish 
to remain for two or three courses in the Salesianum. Special teachers 
from Zug and the neighbourhood are engaged for sewing. The cost per 
month is 12 francs (about lOs.). 

Each pupil must bring :— 

Writing and eewing materials. Two pairs of stockings for darning, some 
garments to mend, material for under-garments, material for a dress, which 
will be made by the pupil herself at the end of the course, six kitchen aprons, 
some house aprons, towels and napkins, four sheets, a bed-spread, knife, 
fork and spoon, certificate of baptism, etc 



III.— Prospectus akd Spbcimbn Plan of Work op thb Traivino School 

FOR HOUSEKEEPIKG AND COOKERT AT CaBTLE RaLLIOEN ON THB LaKB 

OF Thun. 

bounded in 1893 under the protection of the Bern Society of Public 
Welfare.) 

The aim of this establishment is to strengthen young ladies who have 
just passed through the trjrin^ time of their school education and to instruct 
them thoroughly in everything that appertains to the management of a 
house. 

* Thlft privilege It very nnlf OMd. * 
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On Sundays the students may attend their own church. 

Exercise in the open air is encouraged (bathing, rowing, climbing, etc.). 

The daily intercourse of pupils of different nationalities has a good 
influence in broadening the character and provides opportunities for con- 
versation in Qerman, French and English. 

Syllabua 

1. Cooking, plain and high class. 

2. Housekeeping. 

3. Washing, starching and ironing. 

4. Scouring and cleaning. 

5. Needlework (darning, patching and plain sewing). 

6. A little gardening in the spring aui^ summer terms. 

7. Bookkeeping. 

8. Lectures on hygiene, given by a lady doctor. 

9. Part singing, taught by a master. 

10. Lessons in music and languages may also be taken during the half, 
yearly courses of instruction (A and B). 

Duration of Terms and Fees. 

(a) First Spring Term, March 23rd to June 30th ; fees according to room 
£10 to £14 (fr. 260—350). 

Second Spring term, April 17th to June 30th : £8 to £12 (fr. 200— 
300). 

(b) Summer Term, July 8th to October 15th : £12 to £16 (fr. 300—400). 

(c) Autumn Term, November 1st to December 22nd : £6 4s. to £6 16s. 
(fr. 130—170), including bedroom fires. 

(d) Winter Term, January 6th to February 24th : £4 to £6 12s. (fr. 100 
-140). 

(e) Second Winter term, January 6th to April 16th : £7 4s. to £9 12s. 
(fr. 180-240). 

A, First Half- Yearly Term, January 6th to June 30th : £15 4s. to £20 
(fr. 380-500). 

B. Second Half- Yearly Term, July 8th to December 22nd : £18 to £24 
(fr. 450-600). 

The arrangement of two entirelv distinct departments, each with its own 
kitchen, school-room and dining-nall, allows pupils entering at different 
dates to pursue the separate courses of instruction. 

The fees are regulated by the sixe and situation of the rooms and are pay- 
able in advance for the school terms a tod and quarterly in advance for 
A and B. 

Outfit Required. 

Writing materials. (Books and exercise-books can be bought in the 
school). Sewing materials. Two pairs of stockings and some underclothes 
for mending purposes. Six kitchen aprons. House aprons and towels. 
It is desirable to have a good stock of underclothes. One pair of goloshes, 
a pair of strong boots, for moutain walks. In the smnmer term a bathing 
costiune. 

Order of the Day. 

6 a.m. The bell rings. 

6.30 a.m. Work begins for those pupils who have to prepare 
breakfast and the dinmg-hall 

7 a.m. Breakfast."* Afterwards cleaning bedrooms and 

corridors. 

* Coffee, bread and eheeie. 
9088, z 2 
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8.15-9.30 a.m. Lesson on the recipes and discussion of the menu for 
the day. 
9.30 a.m. Milk. 
10-11.30 a.m. Sewing for the rooms' group.* 
9.30 a.m.-12 noon. Cooking the dinner, for the kitchen group. 
11.30-12 noon. The rooms' group lay the table and clean the lamps. 
12 noon. Dinner.t 
2-3.30 p.m. Free.J 
3.30 p.m. Tea (or coffee). 

5-6 p.m. Theory (in summer, gardening once a week). 
6-7.15 p.m. Preparation of supper. 
7.15 p.m. Supper. 
9.15 p.m. Bed. 
After each meal the pupils must clear the kitchen and dining-hall. 

Time-Table for Theory Lessons. 

Monday— Book-keeping. 

Tuesday— Domestic Economy. 

Wednesday — Hygiene. 

Thursday— Domestic Economy. 

Friday — Singing. 

Saturday— Domestic Economy. (Gardening in summer.) 

Specimen Plan of Work for Five Days for Fourteen Pupils. 



No. or Name of Pupil. 


Group I. 


Dayl.JDay2. 


Day 3. 


Day 4. 


Day 5. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 
U 
12 
13 
14 


14 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

7 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


6 
7 
2 
3 

4 

5 

1 

13 
14 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


12 
13 
14 

8 

9 

10 

11 

5 
6 
7 
2 
3 
H 
1 


4 
5 
6 

7 

2 

3 

1 

11 

12 
13 
14 
8 
9 
10 


Chef, dispose of scraps, keep the accounts. 
Soup, make the fire, wash the china. 
Meat, clean the stove, sweep the kitchen. 

First vegetable, wash kitchen crookery, clean 

1st corridor. 
Second vegetable, wash kitchen crockery, 

clean 2nd corridor. 
Sweet dish, wash wooden and tin utensils. 

Sweet dish, dry wooden and tin utensils. 

Group IL 

Breakfast and 4 o'clock tea, lamps, water, 

lay supper-table and wait. 
Breakfast, dry the china, lamps, water, lay 

Bn]»per-tabie and wait 
Soup for supper, dining-hall, cut the bread, 

wash the glasses. 
2nd supper-dish, dininghall, put away 

crockery, and wash glasses. 
2iid supper-dish, diuiug-hall, help to lay 

dinner-table, wait. 
3rd snpperdish, ^ait, clean knives and 

silver. 
Evening ki(clien chef, wait, clean knives and 

silver. 



* The pupilf are diyided into two groupn, one set working in the kitchen and the other 
attending to the rooms. 

t Soup, meat and vegetables. 
t Spent in walks, boating, etc. 
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IV.— Regulations, P&oguahme and Time-Tablb of the Day House- 
keeping School at Nkuchatel. 

1. 

The aim of this school is to initiate young girls into all the different 
kinds of work that are necessary in a house, by means of practical and 
theoretical instruction. 

2. 

This school is attached to the needlework school {JScoU ProjfeBsionndle)^ 
and is controlled by the same committee. The Commission of lady 
inspectresses of the needlework school also supervises the housekeei)ing 
school, and must bring before the committee the programme of instruction, 
and all measures necessary to the efficiency and progress of the institution. 

3. 

The housekeeping school has 3 courses yearly, each one lasting 3 months, 
with a maximum number of 15 pupils in a course. The courses open at 
the beginning of January and April and towards the middle of September. 



The fee, payable in advance, is fixed at £2 (50 francs). This includes 
dinner and refreshment at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The committee may, 
on application, exempt certain pupils from the payment of the whole or 
of part of this fee. 

5. 

The pupils provide the materials etc., necessary for the sewing lessons, 
and the work when completed is their property. 

6. 

The minimum age for admission is the age fixed by law for exemption 
from attendance at the primary school. 

7. 

Each course ends with an examination, after which each pupil receives 
a certificate showing the opinion of the experts on each branch of work 
submitted. The principal teacher gives the report on all the work done 
during the term in certain branches of practical work. The certificate also 
contains a special report on the conduct and industry of the pupil. 

8. 

The school programme includes the following subjects :— 

(a) Practical work : preparation and cooking of food, purchase, choice and 
preservation of food, waiting, care of kitchen utensils and furniture, 
washing, ironing, and care of Imen, domestic accounts. 

{b) Theoretical lessons : domestic economy, theory of nourishment, 
hygiene, and sick nursing. 

9. 

There are lessons daily from 8 a.m. till 6 p.m., except on Saturday, when 
the school closes at 2 p.m. 

10. 

The practical and theoretical instruction is supplemented by the internal 
organisation of the school, which is so planned as to enable the pupils to 
learn all kinds of housework and to acquire habits of order, punctuality, 
neatness and economy. 

With this end in view, the pujiils are divided into different grou])6 which 
are simultaneously occupied with the different kinds of practical work. 
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Detailed Programme of the Course. 

I.— Practical Work. 

(a) Cooking.— Before all else the school kitchen most possess all the 
quaUties of a good middle-class kitchen. The aim is to develop good hoDse- 
wives, rather than professional cooks. 

Special courses in hiffhclass cookery may, however, be organised 
subsequently on the school premises. 

Every evening the pupils will arrange the menu for the next day with 
the mistress ; they will calculate the probable cost, and each one must keep 
careful accounts. 

(6) Choice and purchase of meat, vegetables, etc.— Groups of the pupils 
will go in turn with the mistress, every day, to do the shopping, that they 
may learn to make a proper choice, and voaj acquire a proper knowledge of 
the cost and relative value of the different kinds of food. 

(c) Cleaning.-— The pupils must in turn wash up. clean the kitchen 
utensils, and keep the rooms and furniture of the school in good condition. 

(d) Waiting at table.— The pupils must learn to lay the table and to wait 
on visitors. 

(e) Washing. — There will be every week some washing of kitchen cloths, 
aprons, table-linen, material prescribed for the ironing course, body- linen, 
flannel and woollen garments. The pupils will also learn recipes for 
washing laces and for cleaning stuffs. 

(/) Ironing. — This course, which is absolutely distinct from those given 
in the needlework school, includes the ironing of everything washed in the 
school. 

(g) Mending.— Making and mending of linen belonging to the school ; 
mendiuff of objects washed by the pupils. Making of an apron, the unifonn 
for all the pupils. 

2,— Theoretical Lesiont. 

a) Domestic Economy.— Woman's mission in the home ; her duties as 
le and mother. Necessity of neatness foresight and economy. Domestic 
book-keeping, employment of time - daily and periodical occupations. Care 
of rooms, cleaning^ advice and metnods. Concerning the house in general. 
Rooms and furmture, their arrangement and care ; the different rooms, 
cellars, kitchen and wash-house. Methods of lighting and heating, different 
kinds of fuel, their use and heating value. Linen and clothing, bedding ; 
choice and treatment. Cleaning, how to take stains out of different mate- 
rials. Theoretical ideas of cooking, choice and preparation of food for 
persons in health and for invalids ; practical methods of detecting common 
frauds or adulteration of ordinarv articles of food. 

(6) Theory of nourishment. — Necessity of food ; chemical composition 
of plants and animals : modifications in the composition of our bodies, 
produced bv work and life. Judicious choice of food ; necessity of variety, 
cooking and seasoning. Different classes of foods ; mineral foods, hydro- 
carbonates, fats, nitrogenous foods, composite foods, condiments, drinks. 
Study of each of these groups. Preservation of food ; reasons why food 
does not keep ; mould and decay ; preservation by means of heat, anti- 
septics and dessication. 

(c) Hygiene.— General principles. Health and illness. Per9(mal hygiene: 
Body, clothing, dwelling, food, drink, mode of Ufe, excess, exercise, rest, 
late hours, etc. Hygiene of the Family: All the preceding headings 
treated in their relationship to family life. Hygiene of children and old 
people. Distribution of work between the different members of a family, 
ana according to times and seasons. Sick nursing. First aid (in case or 
accidents and before the arrival of the doctorX dressings. 
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A Morning Cookery, Class. 
Time-Table, 
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Monday. 


Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


ninrsday. 


VHday. 


Saturday. 


Mwwhug:^ 
Oronp L 8—9 


Shopping 


Preparation 
OfDinner 


Shopping 


Shopping 


Shopping 


Cleaning 
of Kitchen 
Utensils 


9-12 


Preparation 
ofDinner 




Preparation 
ofDinner 


Preparation 
OfDinner 


of Dinner 


Preparation 
of Dinner 


Group IL d-U 


Mending 


Washing 


Ironing 


Mending 


Ironing 


Cleaning 

Rnoinfl. Ate. 


11—12 

GroapelAIL 

12-2 


Prepamtlon 
fortuesday'B 
Washing 

Dinner, was 


Cleaning 
Windows, 
etc. 


Groups I A 11. 

2-8 


Theory of 
Nourish, 
ment 


Washing 


Theory 


Dictation 
of Recipes 


Compost* 
tion^ 
Menus and 
their Cost 




8-4 


Preparation 
of^fresh- 
ments and 
Afternoon 
Meal 


Afternoon 
Meal 

Washing 


Preparation 
of Refresh- 
ments and 
Afternoon 
Meal 


Preparation 
of Refresh, 
ments and 

Heal 


Preparation 
of Befresh- 
mente and 
Afternoon 
Meal 




4-6 


Domestic 
Economy 


ofBedpea 


Cmp'sitfn 
of Menus 
and their 
Cost 


nieory of 
Washing 


Theory of 
Nourish- 
ment 




fr-6 


of Menus 
and their 
Cost 


C'mp'siti'n 
of Menus 
and their 
Cost 


Hygiene 


Cmp'siti'n 
of ^enus 
and their 
Cost 


Hygiene 





v.— Specimen Plan op Work fob a Morning Cookery Class. 

Specimen plan of work for each group in a cookery course where there 
are 18 pupus divided into six groups of three, each group cooking a 
complete dinner at a separate stove. (The pupils change their numbers 
weekly.) 



Before the Lesson. 



During the Lesson. 



After the Lesson. 



No.L 



No.2. 



No. 3. 



Shopping. 

Tidy dining-room. 



Distribute stores. 
Lay the table and 

clear away after 

dinner. 



Warm the crockery. 



Make soap. 
Lay the table. 



Cook meat or pudding. 



Cook vegetables or 

fruit and deenert. 
(Dessert = bi8cuits,etc. ). 



Clean kuives and forks. 

Sweep kitchen, dining- 
room and passage 
floors. 



Clean the stove. 



Wash and put away 
the crockery. 
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THE TEACHING OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN STATE 

INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE, WITH SPECIAL 

REFERENCE TO PARIS. 



This report on the teaching of domestic science in France Introductory 
deals necessarily with the education of girls, upon whom the 
care of the household will devolve, even when, as in many 
cases, they have to be bread-winners as well as housekeepers. 

With the development of the idea of woman as a being to be 
fitted for leading her own life, whether married or single, much 
has been done within the last twenty years for the education of 
girls. The educational authorities of the Third RepubUc have 
multiplied schools of every grade and kind, where girls of every 
class and station can receive the instruction they need. 

I.— EcoLEs Primaires (Elementary Schools).* 

In 1881 education at the public elementary schools was Education, 
made free, and the following year attendance became com-^*°j^ 
pulsory for all children (aged six to thirteen) who did not attend ^™^'* ^' 
any other school and who could not receive elementary instruc- 
tion at home. In the towns these schools are frequented in the 
main by children of workmen and small tradesmen, in the 
villages by the children of farmers and agricultural labourers. 
A general elementary education is provided, including moral Curriculum, 
and civic instruction, reading and writing, grammar, syn- 
tax and spelling — all the subjects, in fact, comprised under 
the term la languefrcmfaise, — arithmetic, especially the metric 
system, history, geography, object lessons with practical 
elementary science, singing, drawing, and last but not least, 
elements of manual instruction (needlework for girls). 

At the elementary school, all the girls from the age of six or Needlework, 
seven to thirteen do needlework for 2^ hours a week in each of 
the lower divisions, and for three hours a week in the highest class 
{cov/ra supM^eur), The first two terms, October to March, are 
usually devoted to learning the different stitches—running, 
henmiing, oversewing, button-hole stitch, cross-stitch for mark- 
ing etc.— or to the recapitulation of what has already been learnt. 
The stitches are learnt on httle squares of calico, Unen or 
canvas, and the children use coloured thread that the stitch 
may show better ; some of these little pieces of pre- 
preparatory work are often very tastefully made. In the two 

* A short account of the general organisation of education in France 
will be found in a previous volume of Special Beports on Educational 
Subjects, t.tf.— Vol. 7, Rural Education in France, (London, 1902). The 
forthcoming volume of Special Beports, alluded to in the Annual Report 
of the Boaid of Education for 1904-5, will contain an account of secondary 
and higher education in France.— Ed. 
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last terms the different stitches are applied to practical articles, 
such as towels or napkins, small sheetis and pillow-cases. 

The children are expected, at a very early age, to exercise 
their taste by the .invention of simple geometrical patterns 
which they draw on thin paper with pencils of various colours. 
The patterns are then tacked on to a piece of linen or canvas with 
coloured thread ; this done the paper is carefully torn off and 
the pattern remains traced on the linen or canvas. In the higher 
classes (age eleven to thirteen >, part of the time devoted to needle- 
work is given to the methodical tracing of patterns and to the 
making of baby linen, or of little chemises, frocks and pinafores, 
and to darning. Each child is expected to have a httle case 
or housewife with her name marked on it, in which her thread, 
needles, thimble, scissors, and piece of calico or linen are to be 
kept. 

In Paris, in elementary schools of this type where girls do 
not remain later than the age of thirteen, regular and methodical 
teaching in theoretical domestic science is given only in the 
coura awpSrieuTy in one lesson of about three-quarters of an hour 
every week. The qualities necessary for a good housewife, her 
various duties and their importance to the welfare of the house- 
hold, are explained to the children in familiar language. Among 
other things the children will be given some ideas of order, 
economy, cleanliness, of keeping accounts, of choosing furniture, 
of the proper way to make a bed, to sweep and dust, to trim 
lamps, to take care of linen, to remove stains, and further, of. 
the hygiene of the house and furniture, of ventilation, of 
different kinds of lighting and heating apparatus, their 
advantages and dangers, of the hygiene of clothing and of the 
general influence of cleanliness on health. 



Their raison 
d'etre. 



Curriculum. 



II. — COURS COMPL^MENTAIRBS (CONTINUATION CLASSES). 

The greater number of children who frequent the elemen- 
tary school leave when they are eleven or twelve years 
old as the]^ must, even at that early age, begin to earn some- 
thing, be it ever so little ; others may perhaps compete for 
entrance to technical schools {eccles profeaeionnelles), or to 
higher elementary schools (ecolea primaires aupirieures), but 
there still remains a large number of girls whose parents can 
allow them a little more schooling and who are either unable 
or unwilling to enter technical schools or higher elementary 
schools. For these girls it was found necessary to provide 
more advanced education than that given in the elementary 
schools. Thus the cours complimentairea were created 
(1884-1887), and formed one or two higher classes in some of 
the existing elementary schools. 

The pupils are admitted into these classes after 
examination at ages varying from thirteen to fifteen ; 
the same subjects are taught as in the elementary 
schools, but the different branches are treated in greater 
detail and some fresh elements are introduced, such 
as book-keeping, a foreign language (English — especially in 
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Paris), etc. In the cours compUmentairea 2 hours a week 
are devoted to needlework, 2^ hours to dressmaking ; 2 hours 
are given to a theoretical lesson on domestic economy and 
hygiene, while a certain time, amounting to about a fortnight 
in the year for each group of girls, is devoted to practical 
teaching in cookery and household work. 

At the needlework class the pupils learn to make all the differ- Needlework 
ent articles of a girVs trousseau ; they design, trace, and work ^J'jJ^i^^^^*^ 
the patterns, and the trimmings, frills and embroidery are "^'^ ^^' 
entirely made by them. They also learn to darn linen, cloth, 
and stocking- web material. Of the time devoted to dress- 
making, part is employed in taking measurements, tracing 
patterns on the blackboard from given measures, and drafting 
patterns on paper (natural size), the remainder in cutting out, 
tacking together, fitting and sewing the garments. The 
girls generally learn to make a bodice in the first year, and 
in the second year a plain dress, with bodice and skirt, and 
blouses for themselves. 

Instruction in domestic economy and hygiene, as in needle- Domestic 
work and dressmaking, is generally given by the class-mistress. H^^"gl['/"'"^ 
The work that has been done in the cours superieur, the 
highest class of the elementary school proper, is first revised. 
Then follow theoretical lessons in cookery ; the most nutritive 
kinds of food and drink are indicated, and explanations are 
given of the methods of preserving household stores (butter, 
eggs, oil, vegetables, fruits), and of making jams and pickles. 
Further, the utility and charm of gardening, especially in rural 
schools, are pointed out. The lessons on hygiene are co-ordinate 
with those on domestic economy, and include explanations of the 
nutritive properties and digestibility of the different kinds of 
food and drink, of the danger of eating unripe fruit or 
adulterated articles of food, of the precautions to be taken in 
cases of epidemic disease, of the necessity for vaccination and 
re-vaccination, of the danger of alcohol, of the hygiene of the 
body, of the necessity of bathing and of general cleanliness, 
of the preparation of tea and some simple medicaments, and 
of the first principles of sick-nursing. 

In some Parisian schools practical instruction in cookery is Cooken-. 
given from October to April or May on two consecutive days — 
Tuesday and Wednesday — every week, in order that the pupils 
may learn how to prepare in appetising ways the food that is 
left over from one day to another. The class is divided into 
groups of eight or ten, not more, and the time-table is so ar- 
ranged as to give each group tw5 courses of eighteen days 
instruction in cookery, that all the girls may see each of the 
eight summer and eight winter menus indicated in their 
syllabus. The teacher of cookery is chosen for her capacity as 
cook by the directress of the school and approved by the 
inspectress of domestic science and needlework, but no special 
certificate of efficiency is required of her. It is generally 
arranged that one of the class teachers should be present at 
these lessons. The girls take it in turns to go, two or three 
at a time, with the cook to purchase the necessary provisions 
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for the day, and they have little note-books in which to enter 
the details of what is spent- The following are luncheon 
menus for two successive days in winter and in summer : — 



Menu d'hiveb. 

Mabdi.— Soupe aux pommes de Veau T6ti oa rouelle 
terre at aux poireaux. de veau. 

Foisson sor le gril ou 
en friture. 



Mercebdi.— Soupe a roignon. 



Eestes de veau accom- 
mod^ en blanquette 
ou en croquette. 

PomineB de terre au 
lard. 



Saladede 
l^gomea. 



Marme- 
lade de 
pommes 
ou autre 
dessert 



Menu d'^t^. 



Maedi.— 



Soupe aux choux et 
au lard. 



Mebgeedi.— Vermicelle au beurre. 



Bdti de mouton : ejpaule OBufs au 
ou gigot aux hancots. lait 

Restes de mouton en Fromage 

^minc^ ou brais^ k la 

Pommes de terre en cr^me. 
pur^ avec saucinses. 



Lunch ready, the little cooks sit down and relish with good 
appetites the work of their own hands. They have nothing to 
pay for this lunch, as the Yille de Paris grants 60 centimes 
(6d.) per head per day to cover expenses; the pupils have only 
to find their own bread and wine. After lunch, the kitchen is 
set in order and everything tidied up under the direction of 
the cookery mistress. 

The kitchen of the school cannot always be used for the 
cookery class ; in one of the cimrs complSrlientaires I visited, 
a kind of recess in the pr4au*, below the staircase leading to 
the class-rooms, was turned into a kitchen ; it had been already 
supplied with water, and the necessary additions were a sink, a 
cooking stove, some cupboards, a kitchen table, and nails 
on the wall for the kitchen utensils. 

As regards household work, the cours compleTfientavres 
were not originally adapted for this kind of teaching, and the 
directress of the schom has to find some sort of e<}uivalent 
to take the place of regular instruction ; generally it is her 
own study which serves to give the pupils practice in polishing 
tables and chairs, cleaning ranges and stoves, dusting shelves, 
etc. 

When laundry work iu included in the curriculum of the 
cours complementaires it consists of ironing only, as the 
children are not allowed to do the actual washing. A regular 
laundress is the instructress, and there are sixteen lessons 
in the year for each group of ten pupils; in connection 



* Th^ prdau is a sort of large, bare hall where the pupils remain during, 
play hours when the weather prevents them from staying in the playground, 
ana where all sorts of functions take place which demand more snaoe than 
the class-rooms afford. 
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with this class the pupils are taught how to take out stains of 
ink, rust, or fruit on linen, and stains of grease or candle 
on woollen material, how to trim and fill a lamp, to clean 
copper, steel and hronze articles, and kid gloves, and how 
to prepare a poultice, etc. 

IIL — CotTRS COMPL^MBNTAIRES MaNUELS BT MANAGERS (CON- 
TINUATION Classes for Manual and Domestic Training). 

So far, in these cours coviplementaires of the elementary Their raison 
schools, of which about thirty exist in Paris alone,* the teaching d'etre, 
of domestic science is very fragmentary and takes up but a 
small proportion of the time devoted to study. The pupils 
consider it an addition to their general course of instruction 
and not a very important one. It was resolved, three or four 
years ago, that some coura compUmentaires should be organised 
in such a way as to comprise the teaching of all the domestic 
subjects which girls might need in their own homes, to enable 
them to be their own cooks, laundresses, seamstresses, dress- 
makers, milliners, etc., the general studies acquired at the 
elementary schools being at the same time continued and 
extended. 

I ive such courses now exist in Parisf, under the title of Orsanisation 
courif CompUmentaires manuels et menagere ; thev are attached ***** Curri- 
to elementary schools, the c<nw8 and the school being under ^"^**™- 
the same directress. A course of this kind, but with a some- 
what different organisation, was founded in the rue dee Minimes 
in 1899 ; this course is not attached to an elementary school 
and the directress can therefore devote all her time to it, and 
experiments can be made more easily than in the larger schools. 
The course of study in the cours complementaires manuels 
et me'iiagers lasts two years. The entrance examination, which 
is not very difficult, can only be taken by girls who have 
passed the examination for le certijicat aStvdes primavres, 
as most children of the elementary schools do at the age 
of eleven or twelve. 

The instruction given forms three divisions: (a) general 
instruction, including morale, French, arithmetic, history, 
geography, book-keej^ing, elementary science, hy^ene and 
domestic economy, smgmg, gymnastics, and Enghsh (which 
is optional), which together occupy 16| hours a week; (b) 
technical instruction, including drawing, dressmaking, needle- 
work, millinery, 18 hours a week ; (c) practical domestic science, 
comprising cookery, laundry work, housewifery, 3 hours a 
week ; making a weekly total of 37^ hours. 

The class-mistress, besides the brevet sup^rieur lequived of all Teachers, 
class-teachers in the cov/rs compUmentaires, must be provided 
with a special certificate proving her ability to teach domestic 

* The schools in the proyinces have similar, but somewhat less advanced 
curricula. 

+ In the rue de VArhre-Sec^ rue Daviely rue de Patay, rue des Pyr&rUes^ 
rue Sorbier. 
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science — le certificat d'aptUwde A Venseignement manud. 
The theoretical classes in domestic economy and hygiene are 
taken by the class-mistress, and she has to be present at 
all the practical lessons in domestic science given to her 
pupils, but she does not herself give these lessons, as there are 
special mistresses for needlework (including embroidery and 
dressmaking), millinery, cookerv, ironing and cleaning, drawing. 
In the first year of the needlework class, the pupils make all 
the simple articles of baby linen and a babys plain frock; 
during the second year a more elaborate frock, with tucks, 
embroidery, trimmings, etc., hemstitched handkerchiefs and girls' 
underlinen. In the nrst year of dressmaking a girl's plain bodice 
is made from measurements token on a dunmiy and corrected 
by the pupils, who cut out the patterns first in paper and then 
in the material ; in the second year the work consists of shaj>ed 
skirts with flounces, cut out and made entirely by the pupils, 
several of whom work at the same skirt, if necessary. 

In the millinery class the pupils learn how to make shapes of 
hats and bonnets with wire, straw or stiff muslin, and how to 
trim them ; they are allowed to buy the articles they have made 
by pa)dng only the price of the material used. This encourages 
them in their work and the parents are delighted when their 
daughters bring home some article — a frock, a hat, a baby's 
sun-Donnet — ^which thev have themselves manufactured. 

The kitchen I visited in the rue de Patay is well arranged 
and neat. Here also the girls take it in turns to go and buy the 
provisions with the cook, to prepare the vegetables and clean the 
copper, tin, and brass utensus used. The directress sometimes 
varies the menu a little, by adding to it some dish likely to be 
serviceable in a workman's family. On the day I was there a few 
pounds of strawberries had been bought because the directress 
wished to have the girls shown how to make strawberry jam. 
The cookery class takes place in the morning, and at luncn-time 
the pupils lay the cloth, take off their aprons and sit down 
to the meal they have prepared. 

There is a special laundry, but ironing is the work principally 
done, for it is thought that the actual washing may be pre- 
judicial to the health of young girls. The pupils are instructed 
to bring from home the aifferent articles which they must learn 
to iron (women's underlinen, men's shirts, etc.) ; they are also 
taught how to take out stains of ink, grease or tar, and how to 
clean kid gloves, straw hats, etc. 

The school in the me des Mininies, already alluded to, was 
founded in 1899 with money bequeathed for that purpose to 
the Ville de Paris by M*"®- Tr^lat. It is intended only for 
girls, aged thirteen to fifteen, who have left the elementary school 
and who do not think they will have to earn their living, but expect, 
AS the directress explained, to marry and have homes of their 
own to manage. Small tradesmen of the neighbourhood, clerks 
and employ^ send their daughters there. Tne school is free ; 
admission is gained by examination, as in most French higher 
primary schools. As the school has only been two years in 
existence, the results cannot yet be foretold. Of the thirty pupils 
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in the ifirst year, none had left at the beginning of the second, and 
in July, 1901, there were fifty-two pupils on the rolL* The course 
of study lasts two years, and during this time the girls are expected 
to learn all that concerns the management of a household : 
cookery and the purchase of provisions, laundry- work, needle- 
work, millinery, dressmaking, embroidery. Out of a total of 
36 hours a week (7 hours a day except Tlmrsday), 22^ 
hours are given to domestic subjects, 8 hours 20 minutes only 
to general instruction, 8 hours 20 minutes to drawing, and 
65 minutes to shorthand. Thus, in this school, the classes in 
domestic science decidedly outweigh those devoted to general 
culture. There are no regular classes for teaching; the care of 
children, but the directress, it seems, has taken the girls once 
or twice to a neighbouring criclie, where some elementary prin- 
ciples of the care of infemts were taught them.* 

The organisation of the school is far from complete, as it is 
only provisionally installed in its present quarters ; a house is 
being built purposely for it next door and it is hoped that the 
pupils will be able to enter the new building in October, 1901. 
The directress seems very hopeful as to future results.* * 

rV. — 60OLBS PrOFESSIONNELLES MilNAG^RES (TECHNICAL 

Schools). 

A certain number of children, after leaving the elementary 
school, or after having passed one year at the conra cornvleinen- 
taires, compete for entrance to a tecnnical school where tney can 
learn a trade which will enable them to earn a living. They 
may enter these schools, of which five for girls exist in raris,f at 
an age not under twelve nor over fifteen. 

The course of study lasts three years, or four years for those Curriculum, 
pupils who take drawing or painting for their subject. General 
instruction is given in me morning from 8.30 to 11.30, technical 
instruction in the afternoon from 12.30 to 5, with half an hour's 
interval from 3.30 to 4 for recreation. The technical classes vary 
a little according to the needs of the neighbourhoods in which 
the schools are situated. The principal atdiers, or workshops, 
are those for dressmaking, needlework, embroidery (dress and 
furniture), artificial flower-making, drawing and painting, stay- 
making, straw-hat-making. The school in the rtf£ Fondary 
has also an atelier for laundry-work, or rather for ironing, as the 
washing is done by a professional washerwoman. The school in 
theme Bou/ret has an atelier for making men's coats, little boys' 
suits, and ladies' garments. Each pupil must attend one of these 
technical classes to the exclusion of the rest, in addition to 
the instruction which all receive in sewing, housewifery, 
and cooking, while hygiene and domestic economy form part 

* The school in the rue de$ Aftmmes hasprospered since it was moved into 
the new building, which is nearly full. Tnere are now 85 pupils on the^ roll. 
Kegolar classes have been formea for teaching the care of children. (1^5). 

tin the rmes de Paitauj Bouret, Fondary, Oom.'MTon, de la Tombe-Issotre, 
The two 4eole$ prqfessionndleB in the rue Ihmerr4 and ms du Boulets, 
which served as models to the Stale and to tne City of Paris when they 
wished to or|;amse technical schools, were fonnaed by Mme. £liza 
Lemonnier dnnng the Empire ; they are independent of the State and sup- 
ported principally by private subscriptions. 

9088. 9 A 
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of the general instraction in science. The curriculumf 
is more flexible than in the coura complemerUaires, as the 
directresses are allowed greater initiative. All these schools 
have practical classes for cookery, except that in the rue de 
PoitoUy where space was wanting when the cookery classes were 
established. In two, those in the rties Bowret and Fondary, 
there are classes for ironing. 
:^cole Jac- The ^ole Jacquardy in the riue Bowret, is very well arranged 

quard. for the classes in housewiferv, as the pupils have not only a 

laundry with a boiler and appliances adapted to their size, but 
also their kitchen and two dining-rooms, their own and the 
teachers*, for practice in household work. The girls are tai^ht, 
in groups of twelve, for a whole week about three times a year, 
except during their last school-vear when they have only 
two weeks of cooking and household work. Each pupil has, 
therefore, eight weeks of cooking, laundry work and house- 
wifery during the three years she is at the school. 

The work is organised in the following manner: — In the 
mominff, some of the pupils go to purcfa^ provisions with 
the cookery mistress, others undertake the wort of the house, 
some lighting the fires, others putting in order the two dining- 
rooms, cleanmg and brushing tables, cupboards and chairs, and 
polishing the brass ornaments of faXence stoves. On the return 
of the foraging party, some set to work to prepare the vegetables, 
others clean the saucepans, making them shine brightly. 
During this time cooking goes on under the supervision of the 
cook. When everything is ready, the pupils lay the cloth and 
sit down to lunch with one of the class-teachers, who take it in 
turn to share the meal. After lunch everything is put back in 
its proper place, the dining-rooms are swept and the plates, 
knives and forks washed up and cleaned. The pupils have 
note-books in which they write out their menus and tne recipe 
for each dish they have cooked, and also the cost of the 
provisions. Expenses are distributed among the pupils who 
share the meal, and the amount to be paid by each is very 
small. In the afternoon, at one o'clock, the classes in laundiy 
work begin; first the torn linen has to be repaired and the 
stains removed ; then comes the washing and ironing. Only 
very small things are washed at the school ; the pupils bring 
the heavier linen ready washed from home and iron it with 
the school linen (napkins, towels, etc.). 
Eoolepro- At the ^ole profeaaionnelle in the m£ Ganneron the 

^ionnelle, practice in housewifery consists in cleaning the directress's 
'^^ '""" study. The girls of the cookery class, besides cookii^ their 
own lunch according to the menu of the day, attend to the 
cUjevmer of all their comrades. The pupils do not go home to 
lunch but bring their midday meal to scnool and, if they do not 
wish to eat it cold, have it warmed up in the kitchen ; or they 
may have some little thing cooked, such as an egg, an omelet, 
a beefsteak, and it is the girls of the cookery dass who take 
care that the food in the numerous httle saucepans on the 
oven or gas-stove is not burnt, and who wait upon their 
companions. In this school there are eighteen different menus, 
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and it iff arranged that each group of pupils shall prepare them 
all in turn. 

The following is a menu of the dejeuner of July 4th at the 
school in the rTJLe Fondairy, which one of the pupils kindly 
copied out, with the cost of the articles necessary for making 
the various dishes : — 

MSNU DU 4 JUILLET, 1801. 

Soupe a I'oseille. 
Boeuf bouiJli parmentier. 
Petits pels au lard. 
Cafd 

Depenssb. 

francs. 

1,000 gr. de lard ••.i-w...i 0*20 

1 kilo poinmes de terre •• 0*25 

3i kilos petits poia , • ;. 0'80 

llaitue 0*16 

60 ^. caf<$ a 5-«0f le kilo 0*35 

Oseille - - - - . o*06 

Poivre --. ,,. o'lO 

125 gr. beitrre a 9*2Qf le kilo 0*45 

500 gr. pain ... 0*20 

1 ceuf - . . ^ i 0-10 

2-65 

Eight pupils shared this meal so that each had the small 
sum of 0*35 centimes (3^d.) to pay, but this was a cheap day, 
as the meat had been purchased the day before ; on an average 
the cost of the lunch is about 5 francs, or ()-60f (6d.)each. 

The programme in needlework and dressmaking is the same xeedlework 
in all tne ecolea professionvellee of Paris at least. During the and preen- 
first year the pupils cut out and make baby linen ; in the "wking. 
second year they make the different articles of a child's outfit, 
and they begin lemming to make a woman's bodice, that is, 
they cut it out in stiff muslin, ta>ck it together and try it on. 
In the third year the complete bodice is made. 

Domestic economy and hygiene are taught theoretically by Domestic 
the teacher of science ; there is no general syllabus for this Economy and 
branch of the subject as each teacher draws up her own and, *^y«*®°®- 
probably, submits it to the directress for approval. At the 
dcole profeseionnelle of the rv£ de Poitou, for mstance, there is 
no regular class in domestic economy and hy^ene for the first 
and second years, but the pupils are taught scientific principles 
which prepare them for the methodical study of these subjects. 
In the third year there are forty lessons, of three-quarters of an 
hour each, in domestic economy and hy^ene, and the teacher 
explainsthe practical application of thescientific principles which 
thegirls have previously learnt ; she speaks tothem, for instance, 
of the various causes of sickness and disease, and explains how 
some of these causes may be prevented by proper hygienic con- 
ditions of the body and of the dwelling ; or, in a lesson on acci- 
dents, Edie tells them bow bruises, cuts, suffocation, etc., si ould 
be treated pending the arrival of the doctor. 

9088, 2a 
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v.— ificOLBS PbIMAIBES SUPI^BIBUBBS (HiGHEB PbIMABY 

Schools).* 



Omnisation 

and Curri- twO 



The ecoUs primaires eupirieures for girls, of which there are 
.,70 in Paris, Viccle Sophie Germain and Vdcole Edgar Qwinet, 
calnm. ^^^ ^ complete primary education, of a much higher standard 

than the cov/ra compleinentaireSy to girls whose parents can afford 
to let them continue their schooling to the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. These schools are not meant to train teachers like 
the training colleges, nor to prepare for any trade or profusion, 
hke the tedmical schools, although they provide instruction of 
a practical kind. The pupils enter by competitive examination 
at the age of twelve to nfteen. The course of study lasts three 
years and a fourth year is optional for those who wish to prepare 
for entrance to a training cpUege, or to fit themselves for employ- 
ment as accountants,. interpreters,.clerks in banks, in post and 
telegraph offices, etc. The school is open for 3 hours in the 
morning and for 3^ hours' in the afternoon, on five days of the 
week, Sundajs and Thursdays being holidays. The branches 
of domestic science taught in these schools are needlework, 
dressmaking and millinery, hygiene, domestic economy and 
cookery.- Though the general scope of allHhe icdes prvmnirea 
aupiriefupres Is the srfme, the^ are" nof closely formed on the 
same model ; each school arranges its own time-table and has 
its own curriculum. 
ioaU Edgar ^ ^^^ Speak here more particularly of the last higher primary 
Quiuet school founded in Paris (1892), the iccle Edgar Qwmet, situated 

in the rue dea Martyrs. 
(a) Needle. In this school the classes in needlework, dressmaking and 
work, DresA- millinery together occupy 31 hours a week in each class. The 
MiUinir*^ pupils are taught all the different kinds of needlework which a 
*"* ^' woman may have to practise in her own home : the making of 
baby linen and children's outfits, the drafting and cutting out 
of patterns for frocks and dresses, embroidery from designs 
of their own composition, the trimming and making up of 
plain hats and bonnets. There is one mending day in the 
month, when the pupils bring their own underlinen, stockings 
or frocks which are m need of repair, and thus learn practical 
darning and patching. One interesting feature of the sewing 
class at the ecole Edgar Qiiinet is what is called the veatiaire dea 
pautrrea. Friends of the school and pupils or teachers who have 
garments which they can no longer use themselves, bring or 
send them to the school, which first has them disinfected and 
cleaned, if necessary, and then altered and re-made by the 
pupils. A grown person's dress is turned into a child's frock, 
for instance, or some torn garment is mended and made to 
look neat. Sometimes new materials are given, and they are 
made into petticoats, frocks or dresses, and placed in the 
restiaire dea pauvrea, out of which they issue at stated times 
to clothe poor children of the neighbourhood. Not only are 

♦ Cf. Special Rerorts on Educational Subiects, Vol. I., p. 287.— The 
French Ryetem of Higher Primary Schools, By R. L. Morant. (London, 
1897).-Ed. ^ ^ . J^ 
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the poor children thus benefited, but the pupils of the fichooi 
have praotical lessons in housewifery and are shown besides 
how, with a little labour, they may render the giving of their 
cast-off clothes a work of love. 

The cookery class is conducted by a speciaUst, M. Driessens, (b) Cookery, 
who is a firm believer in the educational value of good cooking. 
Under his direction, once a fortnight, six or seven young girls 
prepare appetising dishes, while the others look on and write 
down recipes from his dictation. M. Driessens has several little 
portable gas stoves which can be connected with the gas supply 
of the r^ectoi/re^ where the lesson is given. I understand that 
the cookery lesson is very pleasant, for the pupils all taste 
what ha6 been cooked ; as the lesson takes place in the after- 
noon, the dainties, crimes, sweets, etc., are no doubt more 
palatable than the sohd food. 
' There is not much time available for the teaching of hygiene (e) Hmene 
and domestic economy, which form part of the course in^'^omtttte 
natural science in the first and third years ; so many things ^^^y- 
have to be learnt in the Scoles primairea mipirieurea in about 
26 cl|U98 hours a week, that only 1^ hours can be devoted 
every week to natural science. 

YI. — ^£c0LES NOBMALES PBIMAIBBS (TRAIKINa COLLEGES 

FOR Pbimaby School Teachers). 

As the students in the dcoles Tiormales pHmaires are boarders, HouMhold 
there is greater facility for teaching practical household ^^''*^- 
work of every kind. In fact, in most training colleges the 
students sweep, dust and keep in order all the different parts 
of the house which they use themselves — class-rooms, school- 
rooms, dining-hall, dormitories, linen-cuj^board, cloak-room, 
staircases, etc. A sort of monthly rotation is organised, so that 
each pupil in turn is entrusted with every part of the work of 
the household, under the superintendence of Madame V6conome^ 
who has to see that every pupil acquits herself well of her 
share of the common task. In some training colleges, even 
the care of the heating and lighting apparatus is confided to 
the students, but usually the servants attend to this. One 
or two of the most obliging and steady students, one at 
least being in her third year, are appointed to tend those of their 
comrades who are obhged by ilhiess to remain temporarily in 
the dormitory ; this is, however, only in cases of shght indis- 
position, for when there is any serious illness, or any danger of 
mfection, the students are carefully kept away from the sick- 
room and it is the directress, with perhaps one of the teachers, 
who takes the post of danger. The students also have charge 
of the linen ; they count the articles sent to the laundress, receive 
them when they are brought back, distribute them, and replace 
in good order the household linen. In the hours devoted to 
needlework, they are expected to mend the linen of the school 
and their own clothes. 

Wlien there is a botanic garden attached to the college, the CUnlenhiK. • 
studenta. take care of it under the direction of a teacher; 
they also do the gardening when the school keeps no gardener^ 
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Needlework The classes in neie^ework and dressmakin? take up 3 

and Dress- hours a week in the first year, and 2 hours in the second and 

ma mg. third years. The students learn to knit mittens, stockings, etc., 

to crochet babies' socks, vests and undergarments, and to cut 

out, tack together and make the various articles of a child's and 

a woman's outfit: chemises, drawers, petticoats, pinafores, 

blouses, frocks, etc. The use of the sewing machine is taught in 

the second year. 

Domestic Hygiene and domestic economy are taught theoretically by 

M*"ene^*"*^ the science teacher in the third year; hygiene takes up twenty 

ygiene. Jessons of an hour each, and domestic economy one hour a 

week. 

Cookery. Cookerv is very seldom taught in training colleges ; it would 

be difiicuit to or^nise the classes in such a way that students 

on duty in the kitchen should not miss any importMit lecture, 

moreover the teaching staff have so much work on their hands 

that it would be almost impossible to detach one of them for 

the superintendence of a cookery clajss. 

VII.— LvofeEs DB Jeitnes Fillbs (Public Skcondary • 
Schools fob Girls). 

Organisation. The lydes de jewnes fiUes provide education and instruction 

for girls of all ages from five or six to eighte^i« There are three or 

four elementary classes (clasaea prdpccratoirea) and five secondary 

•classes. The pupils who enter at five years of age can attend all 

the classes in turn, till they pass the esiammation for the 

certificat de Jin d'dtudes seconaaires at the end of the fifth 

secondary class, at ages varying from sixteen to eighteen. 

^ The only domestic science subjects included m the official 

Economy and wogrammes are needlework and dressmaking, and a course of 

Hygiene. lectures on domestic economy and hygiene in the S*' annee 

aecondaire* (age fourteen to fifteen), given by the science 

teachers. This course consists of twelve lectures of an hour 

each. In the fourth year (age fifteen to sixteen), and fifth year 

(age sixteen and over), hygiene is included in the lessons on 

natural science which occupy one hour a week throughout the 

year. • 

Needlework Needlework is compulsory in all the elementary classes, and 

and Dress- in secondary classes up to the third year, except in the* Zyc^ 

making. Lavuirtine and Victor Hugo in Paris where the organisation 

as regards optional and compulsory courses is somewhat 

diiferent from that of the other Parisian and of the provincial 

lycdes. The needlework lessons last 2 hours a week at 

least, and in the provinces generally 3 hours in the 

secondary classes and 1 hour in the elementary classes. 

For the pupils of t]ie fourth and fifth years these lessons are 

optional. Under the modest name of needlework (coviure), 

the pupils during their progress through the different classes 

of the tycees learn to sew (all the different stitches), to crochet, 

. • knit, embroider, dam, etc. In the preparatory classes they 

• The classes are called years— 2* ann^e secondaire^ Dannie fecondarie. 
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apply what they have learnt to the making of handkerchiefs, 
table napkins, towels, baby linen ; they cro<3iet or knit babies' 
petticoats, vests, woollen shoes, caps, etc. In the first three 
secondary classes, they make all the different articles of a 
child's or girl's outfit; in the fourth and fifth years they try 
their hands on complete dresses, blouses, morning-gowns, 
children's frocks, aprons and pinafores, and little boys' suits. 
From the lowest class upwards, they are taught how to trace 
and cut out the articles of clothing which they aftenv^atds 
make, and in the higher classes they cut out, tack together, 
and fit bodices and skirts. They also learn how to use the 
sewing machine. When they leave the lycies they are able 
to cut out and make their own clothes, and to do many kinds 
of fstncy work which they have also learnt at school.^ Many 
of the garments made at the lydea are intended for charitable 
purposes. At the lycee Victor Hugo* for example, twenty 
poor children of the neighbourhood were provided last 
Christmas with frocks, chemises, pinafores, petticoats, etc., 
which, for the most part, were prepared and begun by the 
pupils in the school hours devoted to needlework, and generally 
finished by them in their leisure time at home. 

The committee entrusted with the revision of the school ^^^^•'T 
programmes in 1897 thought that the teaching of other domestic 
subjects — the purchase of provisions, cookery, etc. — should be 
left to the mothers, who would be able to do it in a better and 
more practical way than the lyc4e, and who could adapt it to the 
particular circumstances of each familv. Optional classes in 
cookery have, however, been opened in taris at the lyceea Victor 
Hugo and Findon. The cookery class at the lycie Victor Hugo 
lasts 1^ hours every week during seven months, from November 
to May ; it is generally attends by girls who have already left 
school, or by those who do not take the complete school course. 
The cook of the establishment prepares before tne pupils the dishes 
he has to show them, and while these are cooking a rSpStitrice 
dictates the recipes. The pupils in this school are not forced to 
mettre la main d la pdte themselves and, with one or two 
exceptions, they are content to look on. 



It will be clear from this survey of the teaching of domestic Conclasioiu 
science in France, that the authorities responsible for the 
curriculum in public schools, primary and secondary, lay stress 
chiefly on needlework and dressmaking and on theoretical 
domestic economy and hygiene ; and further, as regards secondary 
schools, that it has been decided, after discussion, that 
practical domestic science can be best taught by the mothers 
and that it is, therefore, imnecessary to add lessons in cookery, 
housewilery, etc., to an already crowded curriculum. It is also 
obvious that when much time is devoted to domestic science 
teaching in primary schools, less must be given to subjects of 

* I speak of the lycee best known to me, though it. is probably not tho 
only one where this custom prevails. 
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general instruction, and in those primary schools Where a higher 
intellectual standard is maintained, or wnere a trade or profession 
is taught, necessarily but few hours can be given to practical 
housewifery teaching. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that efficient instruction in 
domestic science, provided that it is not permitted to usurp a 
place of unfiEtir importance in the curriculum of schools which 
aim at giving a general education, must always possess a peculiar 
value in so fetr as it makes girls fiBuniliar with the oifterent 
branches of household work with which, in all probability, 
they will one day have to deal, whatever their station in life. 
Towards this ena the state schools in France have made con- 
siderable progresa 

1901. RtoiNE PnscH. 

Agr^ie de VUniveraiU; 
Professeur d'anglais au lycie Victor Hugo, 

There have been no important developments in the teaching 
of domestic science in France since 1901. 

1906. R. R 
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APPENDIX. 
A HioHEB Education for Women as Women. 

[An interesting report on the subject of a higher education for women 
as women, addressed to Af.le MinUtre de l' Instru>ctum pvMique and written 
at his instigation, by Madame Yon-Lainp^ri^re, was published in the 
jRetme Intemationale de rEnseimement of October, 1903> 

As the organisation of a scheme for domestic science teaching of a 
tmiversity standard is an idea that has not been seriously considered, 
outside we United States of America, it has been thought desirable to 
give a short summary of this article. 

A note Lb added on the new £cole de$ Mires in Paris.~ED.] 



Madame Ton-Lamp^ri^re pleads for " la criation d'un eneeignement 
9upSrieur f&uUnin^^ — a higher education for women based upon the 
methodical and scientific study of the nature and conditions of woman's 
existence, and so constituted as to instruct men as well as women ; in other 
words, a university education that might be described as, in the widest 
sense, the teaching of the domestic and allied sciences. 

AlUiough universities in many cases have opened their doors, more 
or less generously, to women, or in others have at least placed certain special 
courses within their reach, tnere has been so far, says the writer, no attempt 
to organise a higher education on the lines that she suggests. 

The report is divided into five sections : — 

1. — The principlef upon which the writer bases her conclusions. 

2.—The need which, in her opinion, makes the institution of a higher 
education for women as women essential 

3.— The nature of this education and the method by which it should be 
differentiated from the higher education of men. 

4.— The resultant occupations open to women, apart from those to which 
the actual development of the knowledge to be acquired will lead in the 
future. 

5. — A general outline of the practical measures of preliminary organiea- 
iion to be adopted, in order tnat this education may be developed, by a 
wise progression, from the necessarily restricted beginnicg to complete 
or^msation. 

The report opens with a discussion of woman's position and calling, and 
of social relations generally. 

Man in the scheme of existence is the producer, woman the organiser of Principlef^ 
the resources necessaiy to their common life ; and what is true of the underl^iug 
family is true of society, which is simply an extension of the family. By ^ highei 
study and research the man can discover new truths useful to the com- education 
munity, but it is the woman, by extending her sphere of action as the family *®' women 
expanos into society, who alone can ensure the practical application of these ®* women, 
discoveries. 

A partial realisation of this truth has led intelli^nt men to interest 
themselves in the education of women, in order to bring women nearer to 
themselves, to interest them in modem discoveries, to lead them 
to an attitude of less indifference towards questions of general interest. 
But it is to be recognised that in doing this men have had in view their 
need of finding in the woman a companion more in harmony with their 
own id««, of feeling themselves better understood ; they have not had the 
conception of a distinct social element whose action is of an importance at 
least eaual to their own in the sphere of human activity, whose education 
must also be quite distinct, often very different, in order that harmony may 
be established in the necessary differentiation of respective functions. 

* Revue IiUei-TuUioncUe de F Enteignement, (Paris), vol. XLVI., 1903, page 312 : — 
"Xa Criatiom d*un EnsfiffnevifHt Sup^rieur Fhninin^'^ signed, " A» na— M. Yon- 
Laniperi^re. Charg^e de miwion pour I'Hude dee queetione d' education eodale,'* 
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Need for this The first -point of view has produced the secondary education of girk, 
edacation. which is nothing but a guarantee of intellectual equipment for the future 
husband ; the second point of view should produce the higher education for 
women, as women. Tne secondary education of girls responds to an im- 
mediate, an urgent and practical need, but it leaves unsolved questions of 
necessitjr no less pressing. 

The girl who is educated in the same way as the young men of her 
acquaintance tends to adopt the same career, to compete with them, to 
become, in a word, a '* mod!ern woman " instead of becoming woman. An 
incomplete and really unenlightened idea of justice leads liberal-niinded 
men to accept the consequences of a situation which they have created, and 
this accentuates a tendency, dangerous alike for the weU-being of society 
and for the future of the race : the wrong employment of womeirs activities. 
Althouj^h people of insight recognise these undeniable results of a refonn 
from which enormous benefits had been anticipated^ they recoil from 
overthrowing an institution so recently createa which, if reoiganised, 
would run tne risk of losing the support of those who are now accustoming 
themselves to attend it. But there is a means by which this education 
might be improved, without being overthrown, solely by the influence 
of progress and the natural development of ideas, that is by the creation 
of a higher education for women as women, of an education truly adapted 
to the real conditions of a woman's life. 

This new education would inevitably affectj animate and insensibly 
modify secondary education, and would make it what it ought to be, a 
preparation of girls for a woman's life, for the series of tasks which await 
them in social life and which, well established, would ensure them the 
securit^r and the consideration which they quite legitimately seek. To 
recognise and riffhtly to estimate these tasks and to give them their due 
importance, is tne aim which would be pursued by a higher education 
for women as women. 

Once this special function has been clearly defined and well recognised, 
an appeal would be made to the best efforts of men and women to make 
the immense value of the new education appreciated, from the point of view 
both of the individual and of society. It would then be easy to retain 
within their legitimate sphere the ambitions of women, impatient for 
an opportunity of distinguishing themselves by some discovery or by 
the exercise of some beneficial influence, thus enabling them to attain to 
well merits honours. 
Nature and To be truly suitable, the new education must concern itself with those 
method of data which are especiallv connected with woman's activitv :— 
the DOW 1.— Maternity, with all that depends upon it, and in all its applications ; 

education. 2.— Domestic and social economy ; 3.— ^Esthetics. 

The woman, as already mentioned, is not producer like the man, but 
organiser, dispenser of the resources created or discovered by him. Her 
knowledge, therefore, should not be obtained b^ an analagous method. 
While the education of the man should enable him to make independent 
research in the vast domain of accessible knowledge, the woman needs, 
rather, to know all that has been acquired in order to utilise it to the best 
advantag;e ; the method which suits her is therefore the historical method, 
establishing the results obtained by the activity of men. This method, 
exclusively employed, would present a danger if it tended, by avoiding 
iLseless investigation, to develop in women a habit of taking for granted 
what is told them by others, out they should acquire gooo, methodical, 
intellectual habits by being allowed to practise research into the facts 
of their special life, and to employ the historical method only in those 
fields which relate to these special facts. 

The higher education for women as women would thus allow, at the same 
time, scientific study, research, and a practical education ensuring the 
diffusion of acquired and proved truths. 

The necessary specialisations would be developed as a matter of course. 
No woman, were sne a genius, could know all that is known and apply it 
to all the phases of existence. 

In the section relating to maternity, for example, the sub-divisions are 
obvious: — (a) Physical care of the mother, of the child, of the family 
^embryology, morphology, etc.); hygiene, chemistry of foods, (b) Inteileetutf 
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culture ; psycliolojgv of the child and of the adult, pedagogy^ methods of 
acquiring moral ideas, etc (c) Critical periods of growth and illnesses, 
care of tne sick, of convalescents, of invalids, of the aDnormal, etc. 
' In the section of domestic and social economy '.—Balance of family 
income, investigations as to its disposal, as to its or^^anisation (practical 
knowledge of household management) ; social organisations for the stability 
of family incomes (theory and practice of co-operation and of insurance) ; 
social organisations for the security and the well-being of individuals 
(oivanisation of charity). 

In the aesthetics section the specialisations would be numerous; at 
present three main sections can be distinguished :— (a) Individual sesthetics : 
sestheties of the human figure ; calisthenics ; clothing and ornament, lines, 
forms and ooioors. (6) ^Esthetics of the home : the house and the furniture : 
sounds, colours and scents ; family f dtes. (c) Social aesthetics : concerts ana 
ekh9>itioii8 ; books to read ; meansof diffusion ; social f^tes ; arrangement of 
recreations, fefstivities and theatricals. 

From the practical point of view these necessary specialisations would Occupations 
be die source of a great many em^}[ments, as yet unforeseen, for women, for women 

Bf the very extension and dmdsion of these principles, the woman's resulting 
activity in her home, the individual and social usefulness which this ^rom the 
activity represents, would receive recogniticm ; they would be sanctioned ?:?.^ ^^' 
finally by measures which would preserve the home from a desertion 
disastrous from every point of view. 

^ The activities of women should, in fact, never be employed for remunera- 
tion except in quite abnormal oases ; the growth of an organisation is there- 
fore desirable which, under the guidance of more enlightened women, 
would permit suitable women to exercise their capabilities in society, just 
as thej^ would normally exercise them in their family, under the guarantee 
of social.protection and support, and apart from any spirit of gain. But 
t^t belongs to the future. 

For the present, the defective conditions of actual society impose upon a 
consideral4d aumber of women, the necessity of creating their own incomes ; 
the whole discussion between the ^ modern woman " movement and its ad- 
versaries (to whom the writer belongs) depends upon whether these means 
are to be found by women in the careers created and opened up bv men, to 
which they demand access and free competition, or if, on the other hand, 
they are to be furnished by new. occupations, created by the ingenuity and 
the knowledge of women themselves, outside the field of masculine activity. 

Madame Yon-Lamp^ri^re snpporte the latter opinicm. If it is true 
that women could ea^ilv fill tne posts inventea by men to provide 
means for themselves and for their families, it is not less true that men 
are unable to fulfil the absolutely different duties which are imposed upon 
the woman if the well-being and the full development of the present ana of 
future generations are to be assured. Instead, then, of throwing women 
into a foolish and sterile competition with men, instead of the easy and 
short-sighted ambition which leads them to wish to take part in everything 
that men undertake, women should undertake what men caniiot do ; thus 
otily will a rational social organisation be developed corresponding to the 
normal division of the respective tasks of the man and of the woman in 
their common life. 

It is in this sense that the higher education for women as women would 
leiEui women to employments more and more varied and definite. The 
following examples may be given, in the order of the sections reviewed 
above :— 

1. Suppleihentar^ mothers, more enlightened than the teachers of 



to-day, and speciahsing as : (a) governesses in families ; (6) teachers of en- 
ieiffHement seccmdatre ; (c) hospital nurses, directresses of schools for 
training sick-nurses, specialist doctors, etc., and other occupations which 



would follow as these studies are developed. 

12. Trained economists whose knowledge could be applied : (a) in schools 
for training teachers of domestic science ; (6) in the administration of 
co-operative food societies, extended to the production of food, these 
last organisations being independent of the co-operative body itself; 
U) in the organisation of local philanthropic services, and others of a 
like kind. 
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3. Women specially qualified, theoretically and practically : (a) in the 
training ol the body : (6) in the design of clothing and of ornament and 
in their execution ; \e) m home arts and crafts : (o^ in art as applied to 
public life, with the infinite applications of detail wluch the matter admits. 

Leaving on one side the consideration of special future developments, 
studies seriously and methodically carried out in these various subjects 
would give women opportunities of activity clearly distinguished horn the 
opportunities of men, and would enable the former, as the latter, to 
develop themselves fully, while giving mutual support instead of injuring 
and fighting each other in competitive fields. 
Preliminary Formation of Staff. — ^Firstly, all precipitation^ all impatience, must be 
^fgi^nisation. avoided : nothing is ready, neither staff nor public opimon: means must 
be found of accustoming opinion to the idea of this new eaucation, and, 
above all, of discovering possible teachers resolved not to permit any 
deviation from the fundamental idea, the distinctaess and mtegrity oc 
which must remain intact 

In the be^ning we should require no elaborate orsanisation, but only 
clear investigation, occasional pertinent experiments ; but then it woold be 
necessary to welcome with alacrity everything bearing on the subject, 
to facilitate experiences and experiments. All those willmg to help must 
be encouraged, but their credentials would have to be thorou^^y in- 
vestigated before accepting them. 

Practice only can determine how these experiments could be made 
compatible witn a respect for the actual regulations of higher education 
on the one hand, and, on the other, with the exact environment and 
conditions by means of which alone they could be judged impartiaUy on 
their possible results. 

Commission of initiaiion.-^ln order to api)ly and test these attempts 
at realisation, it would obviouslv be useful to hesdn by constituting a com- 
mission whicn should first study, and afterwards control, the course and 
methods to be adopted, the expenments to be attempted. 

In forming this commission — in some respects a commission of initiation — 
it woidd be essential to avoid everyone wno had indulged in gresLt&t or less 
enthusiasm for the ^'modern woman" movement, ana to avoid eciualljr all 
elements of puerility, under cover of sentiment or of feminine intuition. 
A few peoi>ie would be sufficient but it would be necessary to choose them 
well ; the circle could only be enlarged after the first impression had been 
given. 

Diplomas. — What diplomas would grant a right to give instruction in 
this new branch of study, and what diplomas would qualify their holder 
to practice in it ? 

Only the final studies could enable formal stipulations to be made 
in this respect, but as a principle, the diplomas of men, necessitating 
studies made perforce in the masculine environment and spirit, should 
not be demanaed of future teachers. The first commission could give, 
provisionally, personal authorisations after an examination of whicn it 
would be sole judj^ until, after experience, the conditions and the syllabus 
of a special examination should be fixed. 

The question of diplomas ^ving the right to practise is not so 
immediate, but a double necessity must be mentioned : firstly, not to give 
them names similar to those of men ; it would be necessary to find some- 
thing other than docteur, agnfg^y licenciS^ etc. ; secondly, to ensure Uiem 
equal value in honours and precedence, an equality which could not 
detract from their character in the opinion of the teachers, of the students 
or of the public. 

Conditions of admission — Students could beentered on the production 
of a diploma of : baccaUava'^t fnodeme, or certifictU d^^tudet Becondairtt^ or 
&revet mpMeurdtnseignementprimaire with an additional modern language. 

£ach of the sections instituted would be sanctioned by one or more 
special diplomas ; but a first division of general subjects might be provided 
bearing on the fundamental questions of the three sections, and giving nse 
to a special diploma. 

Committee of 'patronage.-^Aa soon as the matter took shape and it was 
decided to put it in practise, it would be necessary to appeal to acorn- • 
mittee of patronage, drawn as much from amon^ the Amit Oe ri7mvern(4 
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as from Among the kind of people who could efficiently protect the students 
and the whole future of the higher education for women as women. 

Supplementary expenses incompatible with official resources could be 
provioed by this committee. The members of the committee could also 
be of assistance in placing the first students of the new education, on 
the assumption that secondary education did not immediately absorb 
them as teachers, for secondary education would, in fact, find in the 
new education a means of renaissance, of finding its true place in relation 
to the sex, and of ensuring its own proper development by dissipating pre- 
judices, still too often justified. 

In conclusion, Madame Yon-Lamperi^re says that, once put in possession 
of the widest means of study for what is her normal task, tne woman would 
bring to social existence her contribution of activity and intelligence, a 
contribution necessary to the harmonious equilibrium of the common life. 



It should be noted that two letters* on this subject were subsequently 
addressed to the editor, pointing out that partial experiments had already 
been attempted in the direction indicated oy Madame Yon-Lamp^ri^re. 

M. Cl^dat* described a course for ^rls which had been instituted during 
the preceding year at Lyons University, at the proposal of the FcLcuU^des 
Uttres, This course, held in the winter for two nours three mornings a 
week, was attended in its first year by twenty-two pupils. It includ^ a 
course of moral philosophy and pedagogy {e.g.^ subject : 1903, " The r61e of 
women in education ") ; a law course (subjects, 1st year : " The family " ; 
2nd year (1903) : "The theory of punisnment") ; a science course (1st year : 
" Bacteriological theories and their application to the study of infectious 
illnespes ana of hygiene " ; 2nd year : " Principles of applied biology,** and 
a course of astronomy) : courses of history and geography, literature, 
history of art (1903 : " Furniture "), and history of language. 

M. Loisel* drew attention chiefly to the work that is done and that 
might be done in this connection by the Auociation powr Fenseignement 
desjeunes fiUes h la Sorbonne. 

Further, it may be mentioned that a private school, called UEcole des L'£co1e des 
Meresj hais been started in Paris (Avenue Wag^ram, 25V It is a M^res, Paiin. 
school of hygiene, of home education and of housewifery, ana is intended 
to include four sections, of which the firsts for teachers, women, and girls 
over fifteen years of age, was opened on >rovember 15th, 1904. The other 
sections are called the section des professumnelles (cooks, nurses, etc.); 
la section populatre (working women, etc.), held in 1904 at the C/niverstt^ 
popnlaire de Belleville ; la section alludes mdnagires et dconomiques. 

The school is patronised by a body of women and men, and directed by 
a committee composed of teachers and lecturers of the school ; the directress 
is Madame Auffusta Moll- Weiss. 

Courses of lessons, theoretical and practical, are given in hygiene, 

Srinciples of law (particularly, the law regarding women and chddren), 
omestic economy, the care and education of children, sick-nursing, 
cookinff (including invalid cookingX care of linen, makinff lingerie^ cutting 
out and altering garments, millinery ; there are, further, higher courses in 
principles of social economy, modem forms of saving, physiological 
pedagogy, etc.. and optional courses (music, drawing, languages). 

The course lasts (minimum) one year. The school year comprises two 
terms : November 15th to March 15th and March 15th to June 15tn. At the 
end of the school year examinations are held ; there are special conditions 
for intending teachers. Fees for a year are 120 francs. 

*See JReoue Internationale de V Enaeignement, vol. xlvi. Page 447— 
VEnseignement 8up6rieur fSminin ; letter from L. Cl^dat, Doyen de la 
Faeulti des lettres de Lyon, Ootober 22nd, 1903. Paae 553—^1 propoe dunprojtt 
de criation dun enseignement snpirieur fiminin ; Tetter from Gustavo Loiael, 
Profeeseur d P Association pour renseignetnent des feunes fiUes d la Sorbonne, 
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The aim of the school is to give girls, after they leave school aad heforo 
they marry, a methodical preparation for their future home and aodal dntiei, 
to educate them for the double r6le of mother, and of mistress of a hooae. 
The intention is not so much to give the pupils new knowledge as 
to teach them to apply what thev have already learnt to practical, daily 
life, to make them observe and think, and to teach them how to tom 
the resources at hand to the best advantage, how to conduct a household 
economically and intelligently. 

Before starting this school in Paris, Madame Moll-Weiss conducted a 
similar school in Bordeaux, with an attendance of four or five hjoiidred 
pupils. The ideas which led to the foundation of this school, and an 
account of the instruction, are given in the following books, which may 
be seen at the Board of Education Library : — 

Les' M^res de demain. L'Education de la Jeune Fille d'aprte sa 
Physiologic. By Mme. Augusta Moll-Weiss. (Paris, 1902^ 

Le Fojrer Domestique. Oours d'^oonomie domestique, d'hygiene et de 
cuisine pratique pro f c asfe k Vhcokt libre et mituite d'toonomie 
domestique et d'hygiene de Bordeaux. By Mme. Augusta Moll- 
Weiss. (Paris, 1^2). Jt 
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